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Herodotus had liatoned to the story of Darius's expe- 
dition against Scjthia with the utmost interest. The 
dull, dirtj, savage Scythians hegan to rise in his estima- 
tion. He even began to look upon their wandering mode 
of life in wsigons and on horseback as a piece of national 
wisdom. He made some inquiries concerning the popu- 
lation of Scythia, but of course, it was next to imposdible 
to obtain any genuine informatiim upon this subject. 
Some people thought that the Scythians must be very 
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numeroiis, and others thought the contrsjry, just aa it ' 
might happen to strike them. Indeed any attempt to 
estimate the number of the natives was mere guess-work. 
Herodotus, however, had been shown a very strange ves- 
sel which had been manufactured in connection with the 
very subject of population. Between the rivers Bog and 
Dnieper, and not very far from Olbia, was a bitter fount- 
ain, named Exampaeus ; and by the fountain lay an im- 
mense brass caldron which would hold upward of nine 
thousand gallons, and of which the metal wjas nearly five 
inchesinthickness. Thisvesselwassaidtohavebeenentirely 
made from the heads of arrows ; for a king named Ari- 
antas, having desired to know the population of Scythia, 
commanded that every Scythian should bring the head 
of an arrow, or else sufiFer the penalty of death. Accord- 
ingly, a vast number of arrow-heads were brought, and 
the king resolved to make a monument from them. He 
therefore cast that immense brazen caldron, and dedi- 
cated it to Exampaeus. 

Herodotus likewise endeavored to learn as much as 
possible concerning the nations which surrounded Scy- 
thia, and tlie character of the trade which was carried 
on between Olbia and the distant interior. On the west 
of Scythia, and in the country now called Transylvania, 
lived a people named Agathyrsi, who wore a profusion 
of gold on their persons, which th^y seemed to have ob- 
tained from the Carpathian Mountains. Poland was at 
that time inhabited by a people named the Neuri, of 
whom every man was said to become a wolf for a fbw 
days once every year, and then to reassume his former 
shape. Herodotus was induced, by the prevalent notions 
of the time, to &ncy that the people were magicians ; 
but the origin of the story ought, perhaps, to be looked 
for in the peculiar character which many would be likely. 
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to assmne in a population liying among forests, and ao- 
costomed to hear the howling of the wolyes at night 
The Russian goyemments to the north of Scyihia were 
inhabited by people of Scythian or Tartar origin, but 
whose habits were still more uncivilized Ihaniheir neigh- 
bors'. Some were named Androphagi because thej were 
cannibals, and others were named Melandilseni because 
tiiey wore black garments. 

Eastward of Scythia and the river Don lived the Sau- 
romataD, in the region which now includes part of the 
country of the Don Cossacks and part of the province 
of Astracan. These Sauromatse were said to be de- 
scended from Scythian fathers and the women called 
Amazons. The story ran as follows. Some of the 
Amazons who lived on the river Thermodon in north- 
eastern Asia Minor, sailed to tiie Sea of Azoff in ^reek 
ships, and landed in the Scythian territory. Here they 
seized the first herd of horses they happened to &11 in 
with, mounted them without hesitation, and began to 
ravage the Scythian lands. The Scythians themselves 
knew not what to make of the invaders. The language, 
dress, and nation of the new comers were totally un- 
known ; but, conjecturing that they were only a smaller 
species of men, they, at last, gave them battle; and 
when they came to plunder the bodies of the dead, they 
discovered that their enemies were women. l?his, indeed, 
was not their only discovery. The Amazons were ftund 
to be exceedingly handsome ; and many of the Scythian 
young men determined, if possible, to get one of these 
warlike, but attractive, damsels for a wife. Accordingly, 
a band of Scythian youth, about equal in number to the 
Amazons, marched out, and encamped near their &ir 
foes -for the purpose of picking up an acquaintance. The 
ladies, finding that the gentlemen did not come to molest 
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them, began to entertain sentinients oorreeponding to 
those of their admirers ; and, in short, every daj the 
two camps drew gradually closer and closer to each 
other. At last, one day, a Scythian saw an Amazon 
walking alone at some distance from her camp, and im- 
mediately introduced himself by laying his anns at her 
feet. Of course, they could not speak each other's 
language ; but they appear to have made signs which 
answered as well as notes of admiration; and the 
Amazon gave the Scythian youth distinctly to under- 
stand that she accepted him as her lover. The inti- 
macy, once commenced, soon became general. The two 
camps were joined together, and every Scythian young 
man took for his wedded wife the first Amazonian damsel 
to whom he was introduced. 

According to the same legend, the young men were 
unable to learn the language of their Amazonian wives ; 
but the latter attained the language of their husbands 
with a celerity which ws^s perfectly marvelous. When 
both parties were thus enabled to understand each other, 
the husbands said to the Amazons, '^ We have parents 
and flocks and herds ; let us therefore maintain our- 
selves no longer by hunting and by pillaging, as we are 
doing at present, but let us return to our nation, and 
live with our people. We have chosen you for our 
wives, and we will take no others." The Amazons 
replied, "We never could live with the Scythian women, 
for our customs are widely different. We shoot with 
the bow, throw the javelin, and ride on horseback ; we 
have never learned the employments of women. On the 
other hand, the women of your country never follow the 
avocations which we pursue, but remain in iiheir wagons 
and employ themselves we know not how. If, thenj you 
really desire to keep us as your wives, and to pifove 
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yourselyes honeBt and sincere in your aflbotioQ for us, 
ga at once to your parents, claim your share of the 
fikmily possessions, and then retom to ns, and let us liye 
by ourselves. " 

The Scythian young men yielded to this appeal, and 
acted accordingly; but when they came bade to the 
Amazons, the latter thus addressed them : — '' We are 
afraid, after all, that we can not live in this country ; for 
not only have we deprived you of your parents, but we 
have likewise committed great depredations in their ter- 
ritory. Let us therefore leave this region, which belong? 
to the Scythians, and go over the Don fur a three days' 
journey toward the north-east^' This proposal was 
also accepted by the Scythian husbands, and accordingly 
they and their wives proceeded to the country which we 
have already indicated. 

From henceforth these Scythians and Amazons, and all 
tibeir descendants, went by ike general name of Sauro- 
matae. The wives still retained their ancient mode of 
living, and hunted with their husbands, joined in all their 
wars, and wore the same costume; and, according to their 
^ laws, no maiden was allowed to marry until she had killed 
an enemy. 

Southward of 4he Sauromatse were the savage tribes 
inhabiting the Caucasus, between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. They lived chiefly (m the produce of wild 
fruit-trees, and were still more uncivilized than the Scy- ^ 
thians, the marriage tie being either unknown or else al- 
togetha: disregarded. They wore woolen garments, and 
had a curious way of painting figures on their dress with 
a dye which they made from the leaves of certain trees, 
and which would never wash out. 

Northward of the Sauromatae were a great and nume- 
rous people caUed Budini and Geloni, whose country 
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extended from the river Don to the river Volga ; but as 
the great caravan route from Olbia into the interior ran 
right through their territory, we will defer our descrip- 
tion until we have made a few remarks upon the commerce 
of Olbia. 

We have already mentioned that Olbia was the em- 
porium of the ancient trade on the Black Sea. The 
caravaii route led from Olbia generally in an easterly 
direction over the river Don, then through the country 
of the Budini, next over the Ural Mountains, and lastly 
through the northern part of the Khirgis steppe, toward 
the distant heights of the Altai, on the borders of Si- 
beria. Most of the nations along this route lived by 
hunting, and supplied the traveling merchants with valu- 
able furs, for which there was always a great demand in 
more civilized countries. Other tribes obtained gold in 
large quantities, and in an unknown and mysterious 
maimer ; but were always ready to barter it for wine, oil, 
linen, smart articles of dress, or swords and daggers of 
glittering steel. This precious metal was indeed as great 
an object of attraction to the daring merchants of the 
ancient world, as it is in the present day to the aidven- 
turous emigrants in California or Australia. 

But, eager as Herodotus was for inf<5rmation concern- 
ing the earth and its inhabitants, her did not care to ac- 
company a caravan through those distant and dangerous 
regions. Indeed, if he had been ever so much inclined 
to brave the perils of the way, he could not have gone 
without first communicating with his &ther. The journey 
would have occupied several years ; and, as it was, an 
entire year would have elapsed since he had left Athens, 
before he could return to that city and receive any com- 
munication from Lyxes. At the same time the hearsay 
information that he could get from travelers who had 
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performed the journey was very meager. None of the 
merchants in Olbia or Byzantium cured to tell any of 
the secrets of their trade; and a few scattered accounts 
of the strange manners of some of the tribes whose seats 
were traversed by the caraTaos, were all that Herodotus 
could collect ; and such as they were we will endeavor to 
explain as we best may to our curious readers. 

The first nation traversed by the caravan after leaving 
Olbia and the Scythian territory, was the natioQ of the 
BudinL Like all northern nations these people were dis- 
tinguished by their clear blue eyes and red hair. They 
were aborigines of the country, -and led the same kind of 
wandering life as the Scythians ; especially they passed 
part of their time in catching otters and beavers, which 
were very plentiful in a large lake in their territory, and 
whose skins were much esteemed by the traders. The 
' most singular circumstance connected with the Badini 
was the &ct that in the very centes of their country was 
a square wooden town called Gelonus, which was sur- 
rounded by a high wooden wall nearly four miles in 
length on each side. The houses and temples in this 
town were all made of wood^ and the temples were 
erected in honor of Greek gods, and adorned after the 
Greek &shion with wooden images, altars, and shrines. 
The inhabitants of this town were called Geloni; and from 
what our traveler heard concerning them, he presumed 
them to have been originally Greek settlers who had 
been expelled £x)m the regular Ghreek trading marts, 
and su1m]uently settled among the Budini, where, 
indeed, they spoke a language half Greek and half 
Scythian. 

The caravan route passed through the country of the 
Budini in a northerly direction, and after that traversed 
a desert which was a seven days' journey across. Beyond 
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the desert the route tamed once more toward the east, 
and entered the country of the Th jssagetss, a people irho 
lived entirely by hunting. Next the Thyssagetse was a 
nation called the Jyrcde, who also lived by hunting, and 
who practiced it in a very peculiar manner. The hunts- 
man climbed a tree and stood there in ambush, while his 
horse and dog were ready beneath ; the horse having been 
trained to lie upon its belly so that it might not easily 
be seen. When the huntsman saw any game he shot an 
arrow, threw himself upon his horse, and followed the 
game with his dog. These Jyrcse seem to have inhabited 
the Ural Mountains. Eastward of them was the great 
Khirgis steppe, stretching &r away to the east. In the 
time of our traveler the northern part of this steppe was 
occupied by the Argippgei, who were evidently the same 
as the modem Calmucks, a principal branch of the Mon- 
gols. Herodotus was told that die Argippaei lived at the 
foot of lofty mountains, and were all, both men and 
W(»nen, bald from their birth, and had flat noses and large 
chins. Their diet chiefly consisted of the fruit of a tree 
named Ponticon, which was about the same size as the 
flgtree. The fruit it produced was similar to beans, only 
the fruit had a stone inside When the fruit was ripe the 
Argippaei beat it through cloths, upon which a thick 
black liquor was strained out called aschy. This they 
sucked or took mixed with milk, and^m the mass of fruit 
remaining after the straining process, they made a sort 
of cake; which formed their principal fi)od. They had 
very little cattle, for their pastures were not good. Each 
man dwelt under a tree, over which, in the winter time, 
he spread a thick white covering of felt cloth. The whole 
tribe was accounted sacred; its members possessed no 
implements of war, but yet no one ever attempted to do 
them any injury. They arbitrated in the cBsputes of the 
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neighboring nations, and whoever took refuge among 
them had nothing to fear. * 

The modem reader who may be acquainted with the 
habits and manners of the Cahnncks, will be amused at 
seeing how some of the characteristics of the race were 
preserved by those who informed Herodotus respecting 
the Argippeei of tw^ity-three centuries ago. The Gal- 
mucks still eat a fruit called the bird's cherry, in almost 
the same manner as was described to Herodotus. They 
dress the berries with milk, then press them in a sieve, 
and afterward form them into a thick mass which is called 
''moisxm chat," a small piece of whidi, mixed with water, 
makes a nutritious and palatable soup. The people stiU 
live in tents, or movable huts, called kybitkas, but make 
them in a more artificial manner than they did in ancient 
times ; and, indeed, it would almost appear that our trav- 
eler's infi>rmants had made some mistake about the trees 
which supported the felt covering, as there are very few 
to be found in this region. The peacemakers were most 
probably Galmuck priesfis. 

Eastward from the Argippsei were the Issedones, a 
people who, according to the story told Herodotus, ob^ 
sared very extraordinary ceremonies in connection with 
death. When a man lost his &ther, all his relaticms 
brought small cattle and killed them, and then cut up 
the flesh, together with the dead body of the parent, and 
mingled the whole together, and had it served up for 
dinner. The skull, however, was carefully cleaned and 
gilded, and the relatives afi;erward regarded it as a most 
sacred object, and performed great sacrifices to it every 
year; for the Issedones, like the Greeks, celebrated the 
anniversary of their fikther's death. The people gener- 
ally were accounted to be very just in their dealings 
witii the merchants of the caravan, but the ladies seemed 
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to take care of all the property, and indeed were evidently 
possessedof the same power and authority as their husbands. 
Southward of the Issedones; and along the northern 
bank of the riyer Jazartes, were a nation named the 
Massagetae, who resembled the Scythians in their dress 
and manner of living, and had, indeed, originally driven 
them over the river Volga, and obliged them to settle in 
Southern Russia. This people had both cavalry and in- 
&ntry , archers and spearmen, and also carried battle-axes. 
They employed gold and brass, of which they had great 
abundance, for every thing they used. Spears, arrow- 
heads, and battle-axes, they made of brass, but they deco- 
rated their helmets, belts, and shoulder-pieces with gold. 
The breastplates on their horses were also made of brass, 
but the bridle-bits and cheek-pieces were ornamented 
with gold. Silver and iron they never used, for neither 
of those metals could be found in their country. Each 
man married a wife, but wives and husbands all totally 
disregarded the marriage tie. The Massagetad fixed no 
prescribed limit to the extent of human life, but when a 
man grew to be very old, his kindred assembled together 
and sacrificed him, together with cattle of various kinds, 
and having hashed the whole together, they boiled the 
flesh and feasted upon it. This death they universally 
* accounted to be the happiest, and those who died of dis- 
ease were buried in the earth, lamenting, in their dying 
hour, that they could not live long enough to be thus 
sacrificed and eaten. The Massagetae sowed no grain, 
but entirely subsisted upon their own herds of cattle, and 
upon the fish which was abundantly supplied by the river 
Jaxartes. Their principal, if not their sole, drink, was 
milk. Of gods liey worshiped only the Sun, to whom 
they sacrificed horses, thinking it right to offer the swift- 
est creature to Helios, the swiftest of gods. 
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Cyrus the Great, in the last years of his reign, set out 
with a large army to subdue the Massagetae, but the ex- 
pedition turned out equally as unfayorable as the subse- 
quent expedition of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, against 
the Scythians. Cyrus and his army marched in a north- 
easterly direction as far as the river Jaxartes — ^a large 
river which falls into the Sea of AraL At that time the 
Massagetae were governed by a queen named Tomyris, 
and Cyrus sent embassadors to make her an offer of mar- 
riage. Tomyris being aware that the Persian conqueror 
only wooed her in the hope of obtaining her kingdom, 
forbade the approach of the embassadors. Cyrus, finding 
that his artifice was ineffectual, openly prepared to make 
war upon the people, and threw a pontoon bridge over the 
Jaxartes, and erected fortifications to protect it from the 
enemy. Tomyris then sent him a herald, suggesting that 
it would be better for him to retire and reign over his 
own dominions, and leave her to govern hers ; but at the 
same time stating that if he was anxious to risk a battle 
with the Massagetae, he need not trouble himself to con- 
struct a bridge, for if he liked to cross over in boats, she 
and her army would retire for three days' march from 
the river, and leave him to effect the passage without mo- 
lestation ; or, if he would rather fight on his own side of 
the Jaxartes, she and her forces would cross over to him, 
if he would retire for a three days' march. 

Cyrus called a council of war, and of course heard a 
nimiber of conflicting opinions. At last Croesus, king of 
Lydia, who had accompanied him during the expedition, 
advised that he should request Tomyris to retire, and 
then conduct his army over the Jaxartes ; that he should 
then advance one day's journey from the river, and pre- 
pare a splendid feast in his camp, and leave it under the 
charge of his worst troops, while he himself and the best 
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of his forces retired once more to the river ; and that fi- 
nally, when the Massagetae had defeated the ineffective 
forces guarding the camp, and had made themselves 
heavy and drunken with the good things prepared for 
them, he himself with his more ^ective squadrons should 
fall upon the prostrate enemy and finish him off. 

This advice was adc^ted. Cyrus crossed the Jaxartes 
and advanced one day's march from its banks into the 
territory of the Massagetae. Abundance of cattle were 
killed and cooked ; bowls of unmixed wine were prepared 
without stint ; and every other kind of delicacy, which 
was likely to attract a barbarian appetite, was spread out 
in the utmost profusion. The worst conditioned men in 
the Persian army were then left to guard the camp, while 
Cyrus and the best of his forces retired to the river. A 
third division of the great army of the Massagetae march* 
ed up, and soon took the camp, and cut the ineflEbctive 
Persians to pieces ; and then seeing the banquet, they 
laid down and feasted at once, and were soon overpower- 
ed by the meat and wine, and fell into heavy slumbers. 
Cyrus and his main army then advanced upon the pros- 
trate barbarians, and put an immense number to death, 
and took a still greater number of prisoners; and among 
the latter was Spargapises, the commander-in-chief, and 
son of the queen Tomyris. 

News of this terrible disaster soon reached the ears of 
the Massagetan queen. She sent a herald to Cyrus with 
the following message : — " Cyrus, be not elated with 
your success I For the same poison which you have em- 
ployed against my people will, when you quaff it, bring 
madness to your own brain, and cause evil words to float 
on your own lips. Be not elated, then, I say, because 
by such a poison you have conquered my son, instead of 
meeting him in a fair fight in an open field. Take the 
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good adyice I no^r offer you I Bestore my son, and quit 
this country unpunished for haying insolently disgraced 
the third of our army. Kyou refuse to do this, I swear 
by the great Sun-god, the Lord and master of the Massa- 
getsB, that insatiable as you are, I will glut you with 
blood!" 

This powerfdl speech fell upon idle ears. Cyrus paid 
not the slightest attention to its import. Spargapises, 
the son of Tomyris, having recovered from the effects of 
the wine, and perceived the plight he was in, begged to 
be released from his fetters. Cyrus acceded to the re- 
quest; but as soon as the barbarian prince found his 
hands at liberty, he put an end to his own existence. 
Tomyris finding that Cyrus would not listen to her ap- 
peal, assembled all her forces and engaged the great Per- 
sian conqueror. The battle was said to have been the 
most obstinate one ever fought between barbarian armies. 
The Massagetae first stood at a distance and used their 
bows ; and when they had emptied their quivers, they 
rushed upon the Persians with their swords and spears. 
The battle lasted many hours; but at length the Mas- 
sagetse got the better of the invaders ; the greater part of 
the Persian army was cut to pieces, and Cyrus himself 
was slain upon tie field. Thus did the avenging Nemesis 
overtake the Persian. 

The present chapter will have enabled the reader to 
see the extent of the geographical knowledge of the 
Greeks in the time of Herodotus, in connection with the 
countries north and east of the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian. It must not, however, be supposed that it includes 
all the information which reached the ears of our inquir- 
ing traveler; for a variety of other stories of a more 
fibbulous character passed current among the caravan 
traders, and on long winter evenings were frequently re- 
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tailed out in the caraTanserais. Herodotus thus heard that 
the people inhabitmg the mountaiDS northward of the 
Argippsei had goat's feet, and that northward of them 
were another people who slept for six mosiths at a time. 
Similar stories he had heard at Athens, but he attached 
very little belief to them. Ridiculous, however as they 
appeared to him, they evidently had some foundation in 
truth. The mountaineers of the Ural and Altai secure 
their- joints, and especially their knees, against the frost 
by means of furs, which may have procured them the 
name of " goat-footed ;" while the tradition of the men 
who slept for six months in the year was based upon some 
glimmering of the fact that the polar regions continue 
for six months without the light of the sun. Again, 
northward of the Issedone, were said to be a people hav- 
ing only one eye, and who were called Arimaspi ; while 
beyond the Arimaspi, the region was said to be inhabit- 
ed by griffins, whose duty it was to guard the great 
quantities of gold in that neighborhood from the depre- 
dations of the one-eyed gentry. As to the happy race 
who lived in the genial clime beyond the north wind, and 
who went by the name of Hyperboreans, they seemed to 
live only in the brains of the poets, for no traveler could 
learn any stories of them worthy of relation. Neither 
have the great Arctic discoverers of the present day ever 
been able to penetrate that same charmed circle, though 
all seem assured that it does really exist. 

At last the time came when Herodotus was to leave 
Byzantium. Captain Phylarchus and his partners were 
in excellent spirits. The ship was well freighted with 
salt fish, anchovies, bales of fur, and a very fair quan- 
tity of gold ; while her ballast consisted of a cargo of the 
finest wheat Meantime our traveler bade farewell to all 
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his acquaintance, and having already before he left Olbia 
distributed his presents among the Scythians with a judi«- 
cioos hand, he finally left those distant shores, and once 
more trod the deck of the Castor and Pollux, bound for 
the &yorite city of bright^yed Athena. 
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It was on a beautiful spring morning that Herodotus 
landed at the Piraeus, after a fair and prosperous voyage 
from Byzantium. The port was more bustling than ever. 
The navigation, which during the winter months was 
almost totally suspended, had been again resumed with 
unusual activity ; and strangers from distant cities were 
crowding to Athens to join in the celebration of the great 
Dionysia. 

All hail to the joyous festival I The worshipers of the 
joy-giving Dionysus, the god of the intoxicating vineyard, 
the god of renovating and overflowing nature, were pour- 
ing out their enthusiastic welcomes to the returning 
spring. Throughout the dreary months of winter, the 
prisoned deity was struggling and decaying, chilled and 
dying. Then his impassionate and sympathizing wor- 
shipers had danced in solemn chorus round his altar, and 
sung in sad and piercing strains the wild and gloomy 
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diAjramb. But now those lamentations had passed 
away. The spring was gladdening the earth. The 
joyial god had burst forth arrayed in wreaths and gar- 
lands. His worshipers were filled with mirth and mer- 
riment, and jealously quaflbig inspired draughts of life- 
restoring and intozioating wine. 

The fields and groves between Piraeus and the city 
were rejoicing in the returning spring. The citizens and 
strangers who crowded the streets of Athens were all 
yielding to the hearty and generous excitement of the 
festival sea^n. Innumerable guests of all descriptions 
had poured into the city. Farmers firom the rural 
demes of Attica, and foreigners from the distant states of 
Hellas ; sight-seers and pleasure-hunters ; retail traders, 
jugglers, and strolling mountebanks ; all were ready to 
amuse themselves or amuse others. The taverns were 
too few and small to accommodate the crowds of visitors ; 
and numerous booths were erected by different hotel- 
keepeis in the streets and public places. The house of 
Euphorion was filled with relatives and friends; but 
directly the hospitable host caught a sight of Herodotus 
he refused to part with him. Accommodation was found, 
after much jesting and perplexity, for none were turned 
away during the jolly Dionysia, excepting under cir- 
cumstances of dire necessity. 

The next morning the festival began. The altars and 
Herman figures throughout the city had been wreathed 
with chaplets of flowers. Huge bowls, filled with the 
gift of the wine-loving god, had been placed in every 
thoroughfare, to enable all who pleased to drink of the 
inspiring juice to their hearts' content. The vast crowd 
of worshipers in splendid array — ^their heads crowned with 
flowers, and carrying in their hands the thyrsus, or sacred 
btaff, crowned with tibe leaves of the ivy or the vine — 
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had passed in grand procession tiirough the city to per- 
form the sacrifices to the Exhilarating deity, and to sing 
and dance the diihyrambs of mirth and joy. Thare were 
the sacred images borne in the air. Citizens in masks^ 
disguised as satyrs ; noble maidens arrayed as nymphs. 
All bespoke the rejoicing that spring had oome once 
more with grief-^lispelling Dionysus; that satyrs and 
nymphs, the active and beautiful powers of nature, and 
the constant companions of the ever-changing god, were 
once more dancing their merry revels in forest glades. 
All bespoke the sympathy and enthusiasm of the band of 
worshipers with the unseen god of nature and his in- 
visible attendants ; their desire to indulge in mysterious 
and unearthly revelings; to plunge into an imaginary 
world, to throw off self and to identify themselves witii 
those joyous powers by whom the potent deity was ever 
surrounded. 

Herodotus gazed on the enthusiastic worshipers with 
mingled feelings. His early education would not permit 
him to doubt the religious significance of the festival; but 
a kind of instinctive reserve, for which he could not 
account, prevented him firom taking an active part in the 
noisy and boisterous orgies. The riotous, though brilliant 
character of the procession ; the exciting music of flutes^ 
cymbals, and drums ; the evident drunkenness of many 
of the satyrs ; and the downcast and firightened looks of 
those noble and exceedingly beautiful nymphs-; by turns 
distracted his attention, without moving him to religious 
awe and reverence. He could feel no devotion while 
witnessing those wild proceedings. He began to spec^ 
ulate upon the cause of his own utter want of enthu- 
siasm, when a sight met his eyes which thrilled his very 
soul. 

A maiden as lovely as a divinity. Sixteen summers 
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could scarcely faaye passed over her head, but yet her 
presence seemed to throw a charm oyer the whole proces- 
sion. Herodotus ahnost &mted firom a rapturous sense 
of her exceeding beauty. He at once hurried along with 
the procession in the hope that he might be able to save 
diat fiir and fragile flower from the rude touch of danger. 
Her graceful form took immediate possession of his imag- 
ination ; he would have given his right hand for one 
glance of those eyes which were fringed by those exquisite 
hahes. Suddenly a loud sounding hynm was poured 
forth by the revelers in front. The maiden started 
back like a young gazelle. She glanced fisarfrilly 
around; and the beautifiil light of her stariike eyes met 
the enraptured gaze of our traveler, and enthralled his 
heart. 

'' Back I back I" cried the officers, whose duty it was 
to keep the streets cl^ar for the procession. The crowd 
pressed round him, and in a moment the beautifrd vision 
had passed away. 

Herodotos now began to feel that he had seen the r^ 
alization of one of those exceedingly lovely forms which 
had often haunted his day-dreams. He had often read 
of nymphs and goddesses, and of love and its wondrous 
powers, until he himself had anxiously desired to experi- 
ence the tender passion. When as a boy he had roved 
the hills of Halicamassus, he had fondly yearned for Ihe 
appearance of some exquisite being whom he might love 
and worship. He had tried to picture to himself what 
his mother might have been when she was young; and 
by a curious chain of ideas he had endeavored to gather 
from the countenance of Queen Artemisia, some idea of the 
probable appearance of the youthful Phaedra, to whom, 
as he understood, he was engaged to be married on some 
future day. The stem countenance and piercing glance 
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of the domineering old domiger were very tmfevorable 
to his forming such a conception of his future bride as 
would enable him to fell in love with the picture in his 
imagination. He sighed for some fair and delicate maid- 
en, whose glance should be soft as his own sentimental 
emotions ; but the sunburnt face of the old queen, her 
eagle eye, and masculine frame, and above all her unfem- 
inine and unlovable habit of taking strong wine and in- 
dulging in remarkably strong language, were by no means 
calculated to excite his fancy or awaken a dormant pas- 
sion for her unseen daughter. 

"When he had first commenced his travels, he was per- 
fectly well aware that his fether's heart was set upon his 
marrying Phaedra ; and that even supposing that he him- 
self should be able to dissuade Lyxes from the match, yet, 
if Artemisia desired the marriage, no mortal being in 
Halicamassus would ever be able to stand against her in- 
domitable will. He had therefore as a general rule, re- 
strained himself from indulging in aily imaginary matri- 
monial speculations. The fair Corinthian Melissa had 
certainly for a few weeks made a strong impression upon 
him ; but the rough manner in which he had been awaken- 
ed from his dream of love had almost checked all further 
development of any amatory emotions whatever. 

But the maiden whom: he saw iu that Dionysiac pro- 
cession was true to his earliest imaginings of perfect love- 
liness. That her soul was as pure and spiritual as her 
form was beautiful, he did not for a moment doubt. He 
was seized with a burning desire to follow her and learn 
her name and femily ; but that was totally impossible. 
The procession had passed fer on ahead, and it was sheer 
madness to attempt to cut his way through the dense 
crowd of citilsens andistrangers that lined the streets. He 
was in no humofnowfor joining in the general merriment 
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and festivities. He left the oity and wandered abeat for 
hours among the olive groves on the Ilissns to give vent 
to the current of his thoughts. He found that his new- 
bom love was inextinguishable and unquenchable. He 
ran over a thousand plans for discovering the maiden; 
until at last the early shadows of ev^ung began to gather 
around him, and he hastily returned to the house of Eu- 
jphorion. 

A splendid banquet had been spread for the entertain- 
ment of the guests ; but though Herodotus ^t down to 
table, his heart was too full to enable him to take his part 
in the convivialities of the evening. The delicacies pidled 
upon his tast(3. The wine heated his brain without en- 
livening his fency. Even the joyous songs fell like 
funeral hymns upon his listless ear. Moreover he had to- 
tally forgotten all the principal incidents in his Scythian 
expedition, concerning which he was perpetually asked a 
variety of questions. Ajt last he retired to rest, but only 
to pass a dreaming *and feverish night ; and when the first 
dawn of day fell through the shutter hi his little chamber, 
he sprang from his almost sleepless couch in a state of 
exciting uncertainty as to what was the best course he 
could pursue. Once or twice he thought of Phylarchus ; 
then again he considered whether it would not be better 
for him to open his whole heart to Euphorion. Perplexed 
and harrassed, though somewhat cooled by his ablutions, 
he at l^igth left his chamber and entered the banqueting 
room where the visitors were rapidly assembling. 

On that morning there was a breakfast as jovial as the 
preceding symposium. Jest followed jest from the mouth 
of the witty host, and were echoed back by the congenial 
guests. Herodotus soon recovered his spirits, and re- 
gained the appetite which had so strangely left him on the 
yesterday. The freshness of the morning air, which blew 
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gayly through the interior court cooled his brow, aad 
cleared his imagination of much of its mad dreaming. It 
was the morning when the first tetralogy — consisting of 
three tragedies, or a triolgy, and a satirical drama, all 
entirely new — ^were to be performed in the great stone 
theater of Dionysus. The general conversation soon turn- 
ed wholly upon this important topia Various reports 
were floating about concerning the subjects of the seyer- 
al tragedies, and the chances of the several dramatic poets 
who had entered for the prize ; and our traveler began 
to be interested in spite of his distracting passion. 

Tragedy was monopolized by the Athenians. Though 
almost every city in Hellas had its theater, yet Athens 
was the only place where original tragedies were composed 
and acted ; and composers of tragedies would come from 
different parts of Greece to exhibit their dramas to the 
Athenian people. Each one of the ten Athenian tribes 
appointed a wealthy citizen from among their number to 
be a Ghoregus, and de&ay the expenses of training the 
chorus and actors. When a poet had completed a play 
he applied to the Archons for a chorus ; and if the Archons 
considered his performance to be worthy of representation, 
they nominated a Choregus to fulfill the requisite duties ; 
and the honor and vanity of each Choregus was greatly 
interested in obtaining the prize awarded by the state to 
the successful dramatist. 

At the present Dionysia several tetralogies, as usual 
were produced before tiie Athenian people. The first, 
which was to be performed on the present morning, was 
called the Oresteia, and c(»3sisted of three tragedies (or a 
tribgy) and a satirical drama. It was written by the 
veteran .^chylus, who was then in his sixty-seventh 
year ; and the old man was himself the trainer of his cho- 
rus and actors, and produced the piece upon the stage un- 
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der the general charge of Xenooles the OhoregiiB. Before, 
however, we accompany Herodotus to the great stone the- 
ater of Dionysus, to behold the performance of the Ores- 
teia, it will be necessary to convey to the modem reader 
some idea of the origin and character of the anoient dra- 
ma, and of the arrangement of the theater and distribution 
of the actors and chorus. 

The drama was regarded by the Greeks aa a religious 
performance, and was a part and parcel of the worship of 
Dionysus at the Dionysiac festivals. It had, indeed, orig- 
inally sprung from Ihe old enthusiastic worship of the 
inspiring deity. We have already noticed the choral dance 
and song, called the dithyramb, which was capable of 
expressing every variety of feeling appertaining to the 
Dionysiac orgies. There were gay and joyous dithyrambs^ 
celebrating the commencement of spring ; and solemn and 
gloomy dithyrambs, which turned upon the sorrows of 
ihe ever-changing god. Tragedy originated with the chief 
singers of the dithyramb, or leaders of the dithyrambic 
chorus, who perhaps narrated the perils, escapes or tri- 
umphs of the god, and were accompanied by the other 
members of the chorus, who expressed their sorrow, their 
terror, or their joy in the character of salyrs or satel- 
lites of Dionysus. 

Thus &r Tragedy had advanced among the Dorians, 
who therefore considered themselves to be its inventors. 
All its fiirther development, however, belongs to the 
Athenians. Thespis, in the time of Pisistratus (b.g. 
536), first caused it to become a drama. He brought 
forward one actor, and thus connected a regular dialogue 
with the' choral representation. This actor, according to 
the constant practice of the ancient stage, used different 
masks and played several parts in the same piece ; and 
of course was enabled to maintain in each part, a diidogue 
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-with the leaders of the choms. The speeches, however, 
were doubtless short, aa compaxed with the choral songs, 
which they served to explain ; and the dances of the 
chorus were still a principal part of the performance, the 
ancient tragedians in general being teachers of dancing 
as well as poets a^d musicians. Gradually the Chorus in 
the Tragedy acquired a distinctive character from the old 
Chorus of Satyrs ; and the Tragedy became a separate 
thing from the Satirical Drama. Tragedy constantly in- 
clined to the old heroic legends, in preference to subjects 
connidcted with Dionysus; and thus the rude Chorus of 
Satyrs became no longer an appropriate accompaniment. 
The Satirical Drama treated of the same class of sub- 
jects,, but in a rough and farcical manner ; and therefore 
accorded with the presence and participation of rustic and 
petulant satyrs. Last of all, iEschylus gave the dra- 
matic element its due development, by adding a second 
and subsequently a third actor; and thus the Greek 
tragedy passed from a vigorous infancy to a firm and 
goodly youth. 

The tragedy of antiquity was essentially different from 
that of later times. It departed entirely from ordinary 
life, and was in the highest degree ideal. It reproduce 
the divine and heroic foretime, and brought the Olym- 
pian gods themselves upon the stage. The theater was 
consecrated ground ; the drama was a holy ceremony ; 
the poet was a minister of religion. The members of 
the chorus were in no respect distinguished from the 
stature and appearance of ordinary men, but the actors 
were raised fiir above the dimensions of mortals. Their 
persons were lengthened by the high soles of the tragic 
shoe and the great height of the mask. Their bodies 
were padded out to a corresponding size, and tbeir^ 
voices were raised by mechanical mieans to the highest 
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pitch. The mask not only concealed the indiyidual 
features of the well-known actor, and enabled the spec- 
tators entirely to forget the former in his part, but it 
gave to his whole aspect that ideal character which the 
ancient drama demanded ; and the half open mouth, the 
large eye-sockets, the sharply defined features in which 
every characteristic was presented in its utmost strength, 
the bright and hard-coloring, were all calculated to make 
' the impression of a being agitated by the emotions and 
passions of human nature to a heroic or godlike degree. 
The dress of the actors and chorus was the Dionysiac 
festival costume, consisting of long striped chitons reach- 
ing to the ground, over which were thrown the himaticm 
and chlamys, of purple or some other brilliant color, with 
all sorts of gay trimmings and gold ornaments. 

The structure and arrangement of the ancient theater 
were equally adapted to assist the imagination of the 
spectator. The vast stone building open to the sky, 
would hold 80,000 persons," and was not exclusively 
designed for the representation . of the drama, but for 
choral dances generally, and festal processions, revels, 
and other assemblies. The chorus was stationed in the 
orchestra or center of the theater, answering to the 
modem pit. Before it rose the enormous crowd of 
spectators in semicircular lines, one above the other. 
Behind it was the stage of immense breadth, but of 
very little depth; thus according with the prevailing 
artistical taste, which delighted in long lines of figures, 
such as we see in ancient pediments and friezes; the 
figures being placed in perfect outline near each other, 
but clear and distinct, and rarely so closely grouped as 
to intercept each other's view. On the back of the stage 
was the stately scene, consisting of the firont of a chief- 
tain's house or of a temple, or representkig a camp, a 
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forest, or any other suitable background required bj the 
exigences of the drama performed. As in Greek life all 
the main actions of &milj or political iaterest took place 
in the open air and in view of men, so it "vras necessary 
that the heroic individuals personified in the drama 
should come forth from the interior of the palace or the 
tent before giving utterance to their thoughts and feel« 
ings. 

The stage machinery included two important theatrical 
machines — ^namely, the eccyclema and the periacti. The 
eccyclema waa a platform or small wooden stage, which, 
in the passages of the drama where the interior of a house 
was required to be exposed to the spectator's view, was 
pushed or wheeled forward through the great portal in 
the stone screen or scene at the back of the stage, and 
subsequently wheeled back when the interior had to be 
again withdrawn from view. The periacti consisted of 
two machines, one on each side of the house or temple 
represented on the scene. Each periactos was in the form 
of a triangle, or rather of a triangular prism, and con- 
sisted of three different views or prospects fixed on a 
pivot. Thus, by simply turning the periacti, the land- 
scape was entirely changed; for the same temple or house 
would do as well to represent one locality as another. 

The actors, as we have already mentioned, were three 
in number — ^namely, the Protagonist, the Deuteragonist, 
and the Tritagonist. The chorus occupied the orchestra 
in the center of the theater. In ancient times, before 
the development of the drama, it had consisted of fifty 
persons, who danced and sung the dithyramb in a ring 
round an altar of Dionysus. Subsequently the altar had 
given place to a raised platform in the center of the 
orchestra called the thymele, which served as a resting- 
place for the chorus when it took up a stationary position. 
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The chorus itself had likewise undergoiie a total ohange 
of form. It no longer preserved its independent cbaneter 
and action. It was connected with ^e action of the 
stfl^e, and was therefore obliged to firont the stage. It 
consequently ceased to be circular, and became quadran- 
gular ; that is, the dancers were placed in rows or ranks. 
In this form it passed through the wide side entrance of 
the orchestra between the stage and the audience, and 
arranged itself in front of the stage in straight lines. Of 
course, in representing a tetralogy, the whole could not 
be performing throughout every piece, as it would be 
impossible for a single chorus to perfect itself in the 
necessary number of songs and dancea Moreover, two 
different choruses were sometimes in the orchestra at the 
same time. Accordingly, the fifty persons supplied by 
the Ohoregus, and forming a dithyrambic chorus, were 
distributed by .Sschylus in the following manner : twelve 
were set apart for the Agamemnon, fifteen for the Ghoe- 
phoroe, fifteen for the Eumenides, and eight for the 
satirical drama of Proteus. 

To say that Herodotus was exceedingly fond of the 
drama would be merely to say that he shared in the 
general and enthusiastic love for theatrical representations 
which was rapidly increasing among his countrymen. 
He had studied many of the works of the early Greek 
tragedians while residing at Samos, and had seen many 
of them brought upon the Athenian stage at previous fes- 
tivals. He had laughed heartily at the satirical dramas 
of Ghoerilus, and been moved almost to tears by the lyrical 
dramas of tiie pathetic Phrynichus. Above all, too, he 
had read that deeply moving tragedy by the latter author, 
entitled " The Capture of Miletus," which was based 
upon the slaughter and slavery which had befallen tiie 
Milesians when the Persians took their city at the con- 
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elusion of the Ionian revolt. A more pathetic tragedy 
was never produced upon the stage; and when it was 
represented before the Athenian people for the first time, 
the whole audience burst into tear^; and the poet was 
fined 1000 drachmas for renewing the memory of that 
mournful event ; and it was decreed by the popular as- 
sembly that the drama should never again be represented 
in public. 

SiQgularly enough, however, our traveler had never 
been made acquainted with the works of iBschylus. It 
was therefore by no means wonderful that he determined 
to join the party of Euphorion, and endeavor, for a few 
hours at least, to suppress his emotions. The trilogy, 
which was to be performed on that day for the first time, 
was said to be the sublimest and most magnificent compo- 
sition that had ever appeared. It is true that he had no 
chance of seeing the beautiful maiden who had won his 
heart on the previous day ; for at that time it was con- 
sidered scarcely respectable for ladies of reputation to be 
seen at the theater. But if he stopped away, he would 
only be seriously rallied, and perhaps questioned con- 
cerning his absence ; and on that day of general festivity 
he could not hope to succeed in any inquiries he might 
set on foot. When, therefore, Euphorion kindly in- 
formed him and the otjiier guests that he had obtained 
tickets sufficient to accommodate them all on the best seats, 
our traveler heartily thanked him for his courtesy, and 
expressed the pleasure which he should feel in joining 
his party. 
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It was still in the freshness of early morning that the 
Athenian citizens poured through the streets toward the 
great theater of Dionysus, on the southern slope of the 
Acropolis. The ticket of admission was three obols, or 
four-pence half-penny sterling to the best seats, and one 
obol or three half-pence to the others ; and if any citizen 
was too poor to afford the price of admission, he could 
demand two obols from the public treasury to enable him 
to be present at the two days' representation. An enor- 
mous concourse soon filled the long semicircular lines of 
seats which rose above the orchestra. Above them was 
the clear blue sky, only to be hidden by an immense 
awning, if the warm spring sun should become too hot 
and powerful. The orchestra beneath them was empty. 
The scene was covered by a curtain. Nojglare of gas- 
light stimulated their senses ; no cares of the day occu- 
pied their thoughts. They had. come in the first breath 
of the morning, and beneath the health-giving light of 
the glorious Sun-god, to witness the first performance of 
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the sublimest dramas that an uninspired mortal has ever 
yet conceived. 

The Athenian citizen required no playbill. The 
painted scene would be sufficient to announce the lo- 
cality ; the costume of the actor would at once proclaim 
the personage whom he was repreaenting ; while the 
story itself would be derived from some well-kuown 
legend of the olden time. The very name of the 
Oresteia carried back the minds of the audience to the 
bloody tragedies which had been enacted at Mycenae, 
in the old royal house of the Atridae, and the terrible 
retributions which had followed. Pelops, the son of 
the &bled Tantalus, having gained a chariot-race in the 
Peloponnesus, was enabled to establish himself as one 
of its powerful kings. Subsequently, however, he 
murdered the charioteer through whom he had obtained 
the victory, and thus brought a curse upon himself and 
his descendants ; for, as we have already shown in the 
case of the Alcmaeonids, the pious Greek was an implicit 
believer in the deeply significant doctrine that the sins 
of the &ther were visited upon his children, and that the 
Erinnyes of the murdered man pursued the murderer 
to vengeance, or, as we should express it in Christian 
siyle, "that the blood of the murdered man cried to 
Heaven." 

Pelops had two sons, Atreus and Thyestes. These 
murdered their step-brotiher, Chrysippus, and fled to My- 
t^enae, where Atreus afterward became king. Thyestes 
seduced the wife of Atreus, and was consequently ban- 
ished. Subsequently, through the machinations of Thy- 
estes, the injured Atreus unwittingly slew his own son, 
and at once determined to have terrible revenge upon his 
brother. He pretended to be reconciled to Thyestes, and 
recalled him to Mycena&; but having slain the two sons 
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of his brother, he placed their flesh before their &ther at 
a banquet, and Thyestes partook of the horrid meaL 
Thyestes fled with horror. iBgisthns, his son, afterward 
slew Atrens, and Thyestes obtained the kingdom of My- 
cenae, but was subsequently expelled by Agamemnon, 
the son of Atrens. 

Such were the horrors connected with the lives of 
Atreus and Thyestes, the two sons of Felops. A firesh 
series were connected with Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus, and ^gisthus, the son of Thyestes. Agamem- 
non, king of the old and wealthy city of Mycenae, be- 
came the richest and mightiest soyereign in the heroic 
days of Hellas ; and his supremacy was acknowledged 
oyer all the Peloponnesus. He and his brother Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta, married two sisters ; he marrying 
Glytaemnestra, and Menelaus marrying the celebrated 
Helen. When the Trojan prince Paris carried off the 
beautiful Helen, the Greek. chiefs determined to re- 
coyer her, and made Agamemnon their commander-in- 
chief. After the capture of Troy, Agamemnon returned 
to Mycenae with the beautiful prophetess Cassandra, the 
daughter of Priam, whom he had receiyed as his captiye 
prize, and made his concubine. The curse, howeyer, 
was still hanging oyer the head of the powerful and 
triumphant soyereign. When the armament had just 
set out for Troy, a pestilence had seized the army, and 
adverse winds had prey^ted the sailing of the fleet 
Calchas the seer had then declared that Agamemnon had 
offended the goddess Artemis, and that the sacrifice of 
his daughter Iphigenia would alone propitiate the angry 
deity. Agamemnon was forced to yield. Iphigenia was 
sacrificed, and the pestilence and adverse winds were re- 
moved. The maiden, however, was said to have been 
saved by the goddess, and fresh retribution was required 
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fiom the house of Agamemnon. At the conclusion of 
the siege of Troy, which alone occupied ten years, 
Agamemnon returned with Cassandra, his captive and 
his mistress, to his royal palace at Mycense ; but scarcely 
had he entered his doors when he was murdered by his 
jealous wife Clytaenmestra and her guilty lover ^gisthus, 
the son of Thyestes. 

For seven years ^gisthus and Clytaemnestra reigned 
over Mycenae. Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, had fled 
to Phocis ; but Electra, a daughter, still remained in the 
palace. In the eighth year from the murder Orestes re- 
turned, and concerted a plan with his sister Electra for 
avenging the death of their father ; and accordingly 
he put to death both Clytaemnestra and her paramour 
^gisthus. 

The Oresteia was based upon the latter portion of 
this series of crimes. It consisted of a trilogy of three 
tragedies, namely: the Agamemnon, containing the mur- 
der of Agamemnon ; the Choephoroe, containing the mor- 
tal revenge of Orestes ; and the Eumenides, containing 
the pursuit of Orestes by the avenging Erinnyes or Eu- 
menides. To these was added a satirical drama named 
Proteus ; and the four together formed the tetralogy. In 
consequence, however,' of the destruction of Mycenae by 
the Argives, and the recent alliance of Athens with 
Argos, the poet had substituted Argos for Mycenae 
throughout the entire, trilogy ; and, indeed, the conquest 
of Mycenae must be supposed to have transferred all its 
mythic splendor to the Argive city. 

But to return to Herodotus and the assembled thou- 
sands in the Dionysiac theater. The musicians took their 
places in the orchestra and played appropriate musical 
introductions. At last the curtain was slowly let down 
and rolled round a roller underneath the stage, and the 
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performance OQmmenced with the representation of the 
Agahemnok, the first play in the trilogy. 

The scene was a magnificent representation of the firont 
entrance of the royal palace of Agamemn<»i. On the 
battlements was a watchman who made known that he 
had been stationed by Glytaemnestra to watch for a beaocm 
fire which should proclaim the capture of Troy and the 
approaching return of Agamemnon. Suddenly he saw 
the beacon and hailed it with shouts of rejoicing ; but 
even as he went to tell the news to Glytaemnestra, he 
confessed that a hea^y burden was laid upon his tongue, 
and that if the walls could speak ihey would say strange 
things. 

The chorus, which in the present play consisted of 
the council of twelve old men appointed to goyem Argos 
in the absence of her sovereign Agam^nnon, now march- 
ed slowly through the side door between the stage and 
the audience toward the thymele in the center of the or- 
chestra, solemnly singing, in march time, how that it 
was the tenth year since Zeus, the protector of hospi- 
tality, had sent Agamemnon and Menelaus with a thou- 
sand war ships against the seducer of Helen, who had 
thus brought many woes both on Trojans and on Greeks. 
Suddenly the old men perceived that all the altars 
throughout the city of Argos were blazing with sacrifices. 
At last they reached the thymele, and arranged them- 
selves in files, and then they sang the first choral hymn, 
in which they related, in piercmg and mysterious strains, 
the thrilling story of the sacrifice of Iphigenia ; and the 
wild notes of the music seemed to bring the terrible cir- 
cumstance before the entire assembly — ^the shrieks and 
gagging of the unhappy maiden, her sa&on vestments 
and piteous glances all mingled with sad misgivings of 
the dark future. 
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Olytaenmestra next appeared upon the stage arrayed 
in the splendid robes belonging to a queen of the heroio 
foretime. She told the chorus of old men that Troj was 
taken, and that the tidings had been brought by a line 
of beacon fires darting their light from Hium to Argos. 
The old men yielded for awhile to the influence of the 
stirring news and blazing sacrifices, but soon returned to 
their previous forebodings. They mourned the thousands 
which Hellas must have lost during the protracted siege. 
They pictured the mothers who would wait at th^ gates 
of Argos to greet their returning sons, but who wculd 
only receive the vases which contained their ashes, or 
the news that their lost ones lay beneath a foreign and a 
hostile sod. Then, still with the Same melancholy music, 
they foretold the hatred of the peopje and the resentment 
of tiiie Erinnyes, which would be excited by the ambition 
of the conquering Agamemnon ; and at last they even 
began to doubt the tale of the fire-courier's telling. 

Clytaemnestra, who.during this choral hymn had pass- 
ed firom the stage to the interior of the palace, now again 
appeared through a door, and told the chorus that a her- 
ald was approaching Argos, who would be able to de* 
clare whether the tidings were true. The herald came 
on the stage and confirmed the glorious news ; but still 
the old men could not conceal their fear for the future, 
or their distrust of Clytaemnestra ; and they sung an om- 
inous ode, in which, while ostensibly speaking of Paris 
and Helen, it was evident that their thoughts were con- 
tinually reverting to ^gisthus and Clytaemnestra. 

A splendid spectacle next took possession of the stage. 
The mighty and victorious Agamemnon approached in his 
chariot, accompanied by Cassandra, and surrounded by a 
crowd of richly dressed trophy-bearers and other attend- 
ants. Clytaemnestra received him as a conquering hero, 
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and with eyery appearance of warm a&ction ; but ho re- 
plied with a coldness and indifference, as though she was 
his queen and nothing more. She ordered her female 
attendants to bring costly purple carpets and lay them 
down for him to walk on from his chariot to the interior 
of his palace ; and at last he yielded to her wishes in 
this respect, though he feared ^at such external grand- 
eur and luxury might excite the jealous wrath of some 
&r-seeing deity. 

The stage being thus cleared, the chorus sang another 
choral hynm, expressive of renewed and indescribable 
fears. Suddenly a most thrilling and awful scene took 
place. The prophetess Cassandra, who had hitherto at- 
tracted but little notice, awoke to a consciousness of her 
position and fate, and was filled with the prophesying 
spirit of Apollo. Glytaemnestra had called upon her to 
enter the palace, but she had made no reply, and the 
queen had left her. She now shrieked out that she knew 
all the horrors that belonged to the godless house of 
Atreus, and that another bloody tragedy was bping at 
that moment enacted within the palace. Her mysterious 
ravings were answered by responsive hymns from the 
chorus. She lamented her own fate, and the fall of 
Troy. Then she descended from the chariot, and slowly 
and with frightful starts, as though she saw some dread- 
ful spectacle before her, she entered the crime-stained 
walls of the royal house of Agamemnon. 

The chorus was once more alone. Suddenly the cry 
of Agamemnon from within reverberated through the 
air. The old men knew not what to do. At last the 
portal of the palace was again opened. The platform of 
the eccyclema was wheeled through it and displayed to 
the audience the royal bathing chamber, with the silver 
laver, and the dead bodies of Agamemnon and Cassan- 
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dra; while the murderess Clyteemnestra, besprinkled 
with blood, and holding in her hand the reeking weapon, 
stood with haughty triumph and defiance over her bleed- 
ing victims. The play concluded with the reprobation 
of the chorus, and the cold-blooded and exulting speeches 
of Clytaemnestra and her paramour ^gisthus, who offer- 
ed some palliation of their bloody deed, by exhibiting it 
as an act of retribution, and by representing the guilt of 
Agamemnon, and the merited curse that haunted the 
whole race of the Atridae. 

The curtain was then drawn up, and after a suitable 
interval of time, during which eight years was supposed to 
have passed away, it was again unrolled for the per- 
formance of the Ch(EPH0R(E, the second play in the tri- 
logy of the Oresteia. 

The scene represented the front of the royal palace 
88 before, together with the tomb of Agememnon. Ores- 
tes, the son of Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra, appeared 
in company with his friend Pylades, and placed a lock 
of his hair upon his father's toinb. Soon Orestes saw 
approaching a sad procession of Choephoroe, or " libation- 
bearers," consisting of captive Trojan maids, dressed in 
sable vestments. The maidens were accompanied by his 
sister Electra ; and as he thought that their intention was 
to soothe the anger of the dead, by pouring libations 
upon the tomb, he stepped aside wilii Pylades, in order 
to satisfy his curiosity. 

The female libation-bearers formed the chorus of the 
present play. Clad in the black habiliments of woe, and 
bearing vessels with libations in their hands, they moved 
not toward the orchestra, but from the royal palace 
toward the tomb of Agamemnon. They sang a -choral 
ode in which they declared the reason of their coming. 
A fearfril dream had scared the guilty Glytaemnestra, and 
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the diviaers had declared that the dead were crying from 
their graves for vengeance. The terror-Btricken queen 
had accordingly sent the female captives to appease with 
offerings the spirit of her murdered hnshand. The females 
now declared their unwillingness to obey, and their con- 
viction that such offerings would never satisfy justice. 
The blood that had been drank by Mother Earth, the 
gore that cried for vengeance, was too &st clotted to be 
ever washed away, and all the streams of all the rivers 
flowing in one course would £sdl to purify the foul hand 
of the murderess. 

Electra next came forward and asked the maidens to 
be her cdunselors, as they were her associates in the 
suppliant procession. What prayers could she ofifer to 
heir &ther Agamemnon when she poured the funeral 
drink offerings upon his tomb ? She dared not say that 
she brought them from a dear wife to a dear husband, 
nor could she offer the libations in silence. The chorus 
determined to invoke blessings upon all who loved Aga- 
memnon, and to pray that some divinity or mortal would 
avenge his death. Electra then approached the tomb, 
and called upon the mighty Hermes, god of the realms 
below, and leader of the dead, to summon all the subter- 
ranean powers to hear her prayer ; and then pouring the 
libations over the grave, she implored her father to take 
pity upon her and her beloved brother Orestes, and she 
formally conjured his spirit to appear from below the 
earth and be his own avenger upon the guilty murderess. 

The chorus next sang a short impassioned ode, in which 
they gave utterance to their own grief for the murder of 
Agamemnon, and their dark presentiment of approaching 
retribution. Suddenly the lock of Orestes's hair was dis- 
covered upon the tomb, and, after a little while, Orestes 
himself came forward and made himself known to Electra ; 
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and then the brother and sister — "the old eagle's or* 
phaned progeny^' — ^united with the chorus around the 
tomb, and invoked the aid of the departed. Orestes 
declared that he was constranied by the Delphic oracle 
and the subterranean gods to avenge the death of his 
father, or else to suflfer the most fearful pains of body and 
soul. The chorus, together with Electra and Orestes, 
lamented in turns the death of Agamemnon, and especially 
mourned his unworthy and ignominious end and dishon* 
orable burial ; and they mingled their wailings with pray- 
ers to the subterranean powers and to the shade of the 
hero himself, to assist in the coming revenge. 

Orestes then asked what had moved the soul of Cly- 
taenmestra to send the libations to her husband's tomb. 
The chorus related the hideous visions that had haunted 
the sleep of the royal murderess. She had dreamed that 
she had given birth to a serpent and offered it the breast; 
upon which the ravening monster had drawn forth blopd 
and milk. Orestes considered that the dream was ac- 
complished in himself, and that he was the serpent who 
would bite the breast of Clytaenmestra. He then directed 
his sister Electra to return to the palace, and arranged 
the mode of his proceeding. Electra returned to the royal 
house, and the chorus struck up an appropriate choral 
hymn, while Orestes and his mute companion Pylades 
retired to disguise themselves. 

At the conclusion of the hymn, Orestes and Pylades 
appeared upon the stage and knocked at the door of the 
palace. On the coming of the servant, Orestes^ked for 
a night's lodging ; and Clytsemnestra came through the 
door at that moment, and offered them every hospitality 
that the house afforded. Orestes being effectually dis- 
guised, declared that he was charged by a native of Phocis 
to bring the message that Orestes was dead, and that^if 
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hk fiJendB pleased, they might fetdi the braxen nm 
whloh contained his ashes. Gljtaemnestra, Orestes, and 
Pylades went through the door of the palace and disap- 
peared from the stage. The choms sang another signifi- 
cant and prayerfiil strain. Then an old nurse appeared, 
and told that the queen had sent her to fetch .SIgisthus, 
that he might see the strangers face to fice, and he more 
assured of the truth of their tale." She declared that 
Clytsemnestra exhibited a secret joy upon the occasion, 
and that ^gisthus would hear the tidiugs with a light 
heart. She artlessly bewailed the death of her fosterling 
Orestes; and some relief was afforded to the general 
sensation of dread by her simple and affectionate lament- 
ations. The chorus gave her to understand that perhaps 
she might be mistaken, and directed her to tell iBgisthus 
to come immediately without his body-guard. The cho- 
rus then struck up another hymn, summoning all aiding 
gods to come to the assistance of Orestes. 

JSgisthus next appeared upon the stage on his way to 
the palace, and asked the maidens of the chorus whether 
there was any confirmation of the rumor of the death of 
Orestes. They replied by urging him to go within and 
well question the messengers. He departed through the 
door, and soon his death cry was heard from within. A 
servant rushed from the palace, and declared that ^gis- 
thuswas murdered, and loudly called for Clytaemnestra. 
The queen came upon the stage, and learned the cause of 
the clamor. Orestes and Pylades appeared dragging the 
dead body of JBgisthus through the palace doorway. A 
terrible and thrillingly exciting dialogue followed between 
Clytaemnestra and Orestes. She bewailed her loved 
-Sigisthus. He replied that, as she loved him living, she 
should accompany him to the tomb. She pointed to her 
breasts that had nourished him, and he would fiin have 
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spared her. Pylades, howerer, bade him remember the 
oracle of Apollo and his own vows, and he thereupon 
threatened Olytaemnestra with instant death, since she 
had loyed ^gisthus whom she ought to have loathed, and 
hated Agamemnon whom she ought to have loved. The 
scene became more and more intensely harrowing. The 
mother jirgedupon the son that she W nursed his child- 
hood, and bade him beware of her curse and her avenging 
Erinnjes. The son felt that he was constrained by the 
gods, and by the sacred laws of blood revenge, to take 
away the life of his guilty mother. He drove her into 
the palace, and there the second murder was committed, 
and the spirit of Agamemnon was appeased. 

The choral hymn now declared that justice had arrived, 
that the house of Atreus was once more raised up, and 
that day was once more dawning upon it. The central 
door in the scene again opened, the eccyclema was wheeled 
in, and the interior of the palace was exposed ; and Orestes 
was seen standing over the bodies of his feither's murder- 
ers, holding in his hands the fatal gaJrment. Orestes 
soon reeled under the strong revulsion of feeling. He 
felt his mind giving way ; but while reason yet remained 
he conjured all present to bear him witness that he had 
not shed his mother's blood unjustly. He declared that 
he must once more flee from Argos, and hasten to Delphi 
for refuge. The chorus hailed him as the liberator of 
Argos. But he started bock. He saw the terrible Erin- 
nyes of his slaughtered mother appearing before him. 
The chorus told him that they were the phantoms of his 
disordered brain, but he proclaimed them to be substantial 
horrors. The chorus assured him that there was atone- 
ment for him, and that if he could but touch the altar of 
Apollo he would be free from his sufTerings ; and the 
aecond tragedy in the trilogy concluded with the flight 
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of Orestes from the aTenging Erinnyes of Cljtem- 

i366tra. 

After a suitable interval, and while the interest of 
that vast audience was fully excited by the awful scenes 
in the latter part of the Ghoephoroe, llie performance of 
the EiJMBNiDBS was commenced, being the third and last 
play in the trilogy of the Oresteia, 

The whole stage was covered by a curtain, but a few 
columns in front showed that it was intended to represent 
the great temple of Delphi. The Pythoness entered the 
orchestra, which was thus supposed to represent the court 
in front of the temple ; and here she offered up the usual 
invocations to all the gods connected with the oracle. 
Presently she left the orchestra to enter the temple, but 
soon returned, shrieking with fright and horror. She 
declared that she had seen a man under a curse, clinging 
as a suppliant to the altar, holding in his hands a sword 
dripping with recent murder and a branch of olive 
wreathed with white wool. But most direful sight of all, 
she said she had also seen an unearthly crew of Gorgon* 
like women sleeping around the suppliant on the several 
seat£f. This terrible brood snorted with breathings un- 
approachable, and from their eyes distilled pestiferous 
poisons. 

^ At that moment the curtain was drawn down, and the 
whole interior of the Delphic temple was presented to 
view, disIosiDg the sacred tripod and the omphalos. 
Orestes was clinging to the omphalos. Behind him in 
the background stood the god Hermes. Around him 
were sleeping the awful Eriimyes or Eumenides, who 
formed the chorus throughout the play. The old and 
hideous figures of the Erinnyes were frightful to the last 
degree. Their hair was represented by snaky folds. 
Their tongues were pendant, and their mouths were grin- 
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ning. The black garments marked them for children of 
the night, while they yelped in their sleep like blood- 
hounds thirsting for their prey. The god Apollo then 
entered the temple, carrying the bow in his left haad. 
He assured Orestes of his protection, and porated out 
how he had thrown the hideous Erinnyes into a deep 
sleep. He directed him to fly immediately to Athena's 
city, and there embrace the ancient image of Pallas- 
Athena ; and promised him that his cause should there 
be tried before just judges, and means should be found 
for freeing him from his toils. He then directed the 
god Hermes^ the divine conductor, to take diarge of the 
suppliant, and guide him in safety to Athena's city. 

Hermes now led away Orestes. At this moment the 
specter-like shade of Clytsemnestra ascended through a 
trap door in the floor of the stage, and found the Erra- 
nyes locked in slumbers. She complained that she was 
forced to endure the utmost contumely and the most 
dreadful things from her fellow- dead, and yet not one 
god was touched with wrath to avenge her murder. She 
declared that often at the midnight hour, when no other 
deities were worshiped, they, the Erinnyes, had tasted 
her offerings, had drank her libations, and partaken of 
her sober sacrifice ; yet now they trampled upon them 
all, the matricide had fled, and they were ^soundly 
slumbering. The chorus of Erinnyes moaned, and she 
continued her reproaches ; they groaned aloud, and she 
renewed her efforts to arouse them ; at last they groaned 
yet louder, and cried iq their sleep, " Seize him ! seize 
him! seize him I" Clyts&mnestra again called upon 
them to give chase, and pursue the murderer with their 
fiery vengeance ; and then they all sprung from their 
sleep in hurry and confusion, and awoke to a sense of 
their position. 
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The choms of Eriimyes now song their first ode. la 
the first strophe they reproached themselyes irith sii£^- 
ing the murderer to escape ; but during t£e remainder 
they all united in reproaching Apollo with having harb- 
ored a godless and blood-stained suppliant. They 
charged Apollo and all the Olympian deities who b^ 
longed to tiie younger dynasty of Zeus, with exercising 
might oyer right, in de&nce of the more ancient gods 
of the dynasty of Cronos, to which they themselves be- 
longed. They furiously and wildly complained that 
Apollo, though a prophet, had defiled his own shrine 
with domestic pollution ; but they wrathfiilly declared 
that he should never deliver Orestes, for that go where 
the suppliant would, they, the avenging Erinnyes, would 
still hound him. . 

Apollo was aroused by these insults. He charged the 
infuriated goddesses to begone firom his prophetic shrine 
upon pain of receiving a feathered serpent from his 
golden bow. He desired them to go to more congenial 
halls, where there were beheadings, and eye gougings, 
and abortions, and butcheries, and where they might 
'feast with delight and exultant revel ; for that it would 
be better that they should find a home in the cave of 
some blood-suckiQg lion, than that they should tarry and 
pollute his holy oracle. An angry dialogue ensued, and 
the Erinnyes tiken retired. The scenery was now shifted 
to the temple of Pallas- Athena at Athens. The omphalos 
disappeared through the floor of the stage, and the image 
of Pallas arose in its place. The periacti on each side 
of the temple were turned round, and the landscape no 
longer represented the neighborhood of Delphi, but the 
neighborhood of the Athenian Acropolis. Orestes was 
{he first to enter the temple. He entreated the goddess 
Athena to receive him propitiously ; for though he had 
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been unable to appease the slain, and remoye the Erinny es 
of Clytaemnestra, yet he had received the rites of expiation 
from Apollo at Delphi, and thus been purified from his 
guilt, and admitted into friendly intercourse with his fel- 
low men. He likewise told the goddess that he had 
passed oyer sea aud land according to the oracular com- 
mand of Apollo in order to approach ier temple and her 
image ; and that there he would keep his station, and await 
the event of justice to decide upon whether he should be 
delivered from the Erinnyes, or be given up to their 
avenging hands. 

The terrible chorusof Erinnyes next entered the orches- 
tra in two long lines, and then parted right and left as if 
engaged like bloodhounds in tracking their prey. They 
declared that they scented the blood of Orestes, and snuffed 
his coming death. They sung an ode which, like the 
previous one, was set to several voices, and in which they 
called upon each other to watch the matricide, lest heshould 
again escape, and to mark him clinging to the image of 
Pallaa- Athena. They told Orestes himself that they 
would suck the red blood fi^m his limbs, and having 
wasted him away, would drag him alive to the dens of the 
damned, there to behold all who had joined against god, 
or guest, or parent ; for mighty Pluto, the judge of mor- 
tals, and ruler of the shades below, recorded every human 
crime. 

Orestes then offered up another prayer to the goddess 
Athena. He told her that manifold evils had made him 
acquainted with many expiatory ablutions, had taught 
him when to speak, and when to be silent. He told her 
that the bloodguiltiness had faded from his hand, that 
his matricidal pollution had been washed out ; for that, 
at the hearth of Phoebus Apollo, that radiant god who 
taught mankind to overcome the terrors of the world of 
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dsrkness, the blood of sacred swine had wrought his 
lustration, and he had received atonement and purification. 
He said that he need not tell her how frequently he had 
since then held communings with his fellow men without 
injuring them by the curse which hung over him ; but 
he fervently implored her — Athena, great queen of Attica 
— to come to his present aid ; and he pledged himself 
and Argos and the Argiv^ people to be a firm and fidth-* 
ful ally to her forever. 

The chorus of £rinnyes then proceeded in solemn march 
toward the thymele in the center of the orchestra, sing- 
ing as they went an earnest strain. They assured Ores- 
tes that pot all the might of Apollo or of Athena could 
save kim ; that he should waste away to a shadow and 
become the bloodless food of daemons. Then having ar- 
ranged themselves on the thymele in rank and file, they 
sang a mysterious but significant choral hymn to Mother 
Night, the primal mother-goddess, the daughter of Chao^ 
and sister of Erebus. They addressed her as she who 
had brought them forth to be a scourge alike to the see* 
ing, living, and the sightless dead. They bitterly com- 
plained that Apollo had dishonored them by shielding 
the matricide. They proclaimed first with passionate 
vdbemence and then with haughty confidence, their inde- 
feasible right to the person of the murderer for ever and 
forever, in spite of the dominion of the Olympian 
deities. 

The goddess Athena then entered her temple, arrayed 
in the peplos, the aegis, and the helmet. She declared 
that she had heard the cry of Orestes from the banks of 
the river Scamander. She asked who was the suppliant 
and who were his unearthly pursuers. A dialogue en- 
sued. Athena heard from the chorus of Erinnyes that 
they were the daughters of ancient Night, and werecaU- 
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ed the Furies ; that their object was to hunt the guilty 
murderer down, and bear him to those dread halls where 
joy never was named ; and that they now gave chase to 
Orestes as the murderer of his mother, Clytaemnestra. 
The Erinnyes likewise expressed their willingness to 
submit the case to the judgment of Athena. Pallas- 
Athena then called upon Orestes to make known his 
country, his race, and his misfortunes, and to repel the 
charge. Orestes replied that he would at once remove 
her fear that her sacred image was polluted by his hand. 
He declared that he was not contaminated. It was true,- 
that according to the law, no murderer could hold com- 
munion with his fellow man until some friendly hand had 
cleansed him from the blood-guiltiness by sprinkling him 
with the blood of a young swine. But these sacred rites 
had been performed at various places, and the stain had 
been purged away, both by the blood of victims and the 
water of flowing streams. As for his race, he was an 
Argive, and the son of Agamenmon, the leader of naval 
heroes against the city of Priam. Agamemnon was slain 
on his return by the dark-souled Clytaemuestra ; and he, 
Orestes, had, by the instigation of Apollo, slain his mother 
to avenge his father's murder. 

Athena then declared that, as protector of her suppli- 
ant, Orestes, she could not judge the cause, nor could 
she dismiss the Erinnyes, lest those awful goddesses 
should leave a noisome pestilence in the land. The cause, 
however, demanded an immediate decision. She would 
therefore appoint her choicest citizens to be sworn judges, 
and they should not only decide upon the present weighty 
cause, but should be the sworn judges in all cases of 
murder forever after. The chorus of Erinnyes then 
sang another hymn, in which they declared if the mat- 
ricide escaped all men would follow in his crimes ; for 
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diat none would ever be deterred from deeds of blood 
ihrongh fear of the arenging Erinnyes. 

The importaDt trial was now to conunenoe before the 
new court of the Areopagus, thus appointed for the first 
time to try all cases of murder hj the goddess Athena. 
The goddess herself acted as president or judge, while 
the Areopagites were to perform the duties of a jury. 
The goddess had retired from the stage during the sing- 
ing of the last choral hymn, and now reappeared in the 
orchestra followed by a herald. She ordered the herald 
to proclaim the commencement of the diet, and to com- 
mand the attention of the Athenian people; and thus the 
vast audience assembled in the theater took a part in the 
representation of the drama. The blasts from the herald's 
trumpet pealed through the theater. The newly appoint- 
ed council of the Areopagites took their seats in the or- 
chestra. Athena broke the silence by calling upon the 
city then and there to know that her laws, her institu- 
tions, and this her solemnly appointed council should en- 
dure forever. 

Apollo next entered the orchestra or court of the Areop- 
agites. He declared that he came as purifier and pro- 
tector of Orestes, and called upon Athena to open the 
cause. The goddess desired the Erinnyes to state their 
accusation. The Erinnyes charged Orestes with having 
murdered his mother. Orestes confessed the deed, and 
stated that he had been directed by Apollo to avenge the 
death of his father Agamemnon. Apollo here came for- 
ward as a witness. He declared that no oracle had ever 
been published at Delphi which had not been dictated by 
Olympian Zeus ; and that Zeus had commanded Orestes 
to avenge the ignomroious death of Agamemnon, and that 
his will was law. A short dialogue ensued between the 
Erinnyes and Apollo, and then the case was left to the 
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Areopagites ; and Athena addressed a solemn speech to 
the Athenian people in which she conjured them to pre- 
serve the court of Areopagus intact and for ever. 

At last the twelve judges of the Areopagus completed 
their deliberations, and slowly rising firom their seats, 
advanced toward the balloting urn. The balloting peb- 
bles, white and black, lay on the customary altar ; and 
each Areopagite being provided with each, approached 
and dropped a pebble into the urn. The pebbles were 
carefully counted, and amid the breathless silence of 
the whole assembly, the votes were declared to be equal. 
The goddess Athena then threw in her pebble in &vor of 
Orestes, and thus delivered the suppliant firom the hands 
of the vengeful Erinnyes. 

Orestes offered up his thanksgivings to Pallas- Athena, 
to Apollo, and to Zeus the preserver, who had thus pre- 
served the house of Agamemnon, and restored the exile 
to his native home. He vowed that from that time hence- 
forth no Argive should ever brandish the spear against 
the friendly people of Attica. He threatened, moreover, 
that, should any Argives of a fiiture generation disre- 
gard this solemn obligation, his shade should visit ihem 
with every species of calamity ; but, on the other hand, 
would be kindly disposed to all who should assist the city 
of Athena with the confederate spear. 

The chorus of Erinnyes then came forward, and utter- 
ed in piercing strains their wild imprecations against the 
gods that were younger ; and they threatened to visit 
the earth with sterility, pestilence, and cursings. Wise 
Athena succeeded at length in appeasing their wrath. 
She declared that she alone of all the gods knew where 
great Zeus kept the keys of his all-powerfdl thunder- 
bolts ; but she finally soothed them by prpmising that 
henceforth the people of Athens should pay them the 
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highest honors, and Bacrifice choice firstlings on their 
altars. The Erinnjes then sang a hymn, in which they 
pronounced blessings on the people and their soil. At 
lafit, as the shades of evening were fidling upon the thea- 
ter, a procession was formed of female attendants and the 
council of Areopagus, who together escorted the Erinn- 
jes by torchlight with music and song to the new sanc- 
tuary &r the venerable goddesses. 
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The representation of. the grand trilogy of j3Eschylus 
was at last concluded. The excitement of the vast but 
highly gifted audience was finding a vent in shouts of 
applause. Herodotus had been lost in interest and admira- 
tionr The vividness of the scenery, the perfect order 
of the stage machinery, and the splendor of the 
costumes, bespoke alike the magnificent liberality of 
a sovereign people and the ostentatious vanity of the 
Choregus ; while the significancy of the choral dancing, 
the religious sublimity of the choral singing, and the ex- 
quisite performance of the orchestral music, served to 
heighten the ideality of the marvelous acting, and thus 
to give due effect to the chain of lofty but tragical con- 
ceptions which belonged to that mighty trilogy. 

The three tragedies were followed by a satirical drama 
named Proteus, which formed the conclusion of the 
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tetnJogj. The Satyr-piece waa a kind of burlesque, of 
which, however, we can only give an imaginary do- 
scription, as not a fragment of the original drama has 
descended to posterity. After the capture' of Troy, 
Menelaus had not returned to Greece with Agamemnon, 
but had wandered about the Mediterranean during eight 
years, with his newly recovered wife Helen. His 
conduct, therefore, in roaming along barbaric shores 
and acquiring fresh stores of wealth, while his brother 
Agamemnon was being murdered and remained un- 
avenged, stands out in very unfavorable contrast with 
the fidthful proceedings of Orestes in his attempt to 
avenge the death of the mighty hero. The Satyr-piece 
of Proteus probably turned upon the adventures of 
Menelaus and his beautiful wife Helen with Proteus the 
sea-dsemon and keeper of the sea-monsters ; and we can 
readily imagine how Menelaus might be handled by old 
Proteus with that serene irony which the Greeks de- 
lighted in attributing to beings of his class, and how the 
wandering, and perplexed, and uxorious sovereign might 
be a mark for the wayward humors and raillery of the 
chorus of Satyrs. 

It was late in the evening before the theater was closed, 
and Herodotus returned to the house of Euphorion. 
There is no occasion to describe the second day's per- 
formances ; it will be siifiScient to say that the judges of 
tragic merit gave the prize to the Oresteia of .^Ischylus 
before all other rival pieces. 

The effect of the performance of the Oresteia upon the 
mind of Herodotus was of a similar character to the im- 
pression produced by the victories in the Olympian games, 
orthesightof the immortal plain of Marathon. It excited 
his admiration, but at the same time inflamed his ambition. 
He was becoming more and more eager to plunge into 
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action and become great. He began to indulge in 
greater and more frequent speculations concerning the 
fixture. BBs thoughts were perpetually alternating be- 
tween Athens and Halicamassus ; the &ir Phsedra and 
the beautiful damsel whom he had seen in the Dionysiao 
procession ; the political ascendency of the city of Atihena 
and the political prospects of the city of Artemisia. His 
old aspirations after mere literary renown were passing 
away. The drama impressed him exceedingly, and the 
prize awarded to the veteran dramatist awoke a slight 
feeling of envy ; but he aspired more to be one of those 
heroes whose actions might be represented on the stage or 
celebrated in an immortal epic. 

Days and weeks passed away, but Herodotus could 
learn nothing of the Athenian maiden. Every one mis- 
took his description, and supposed it to apply to a differ- 
ent damsel. He resolved upon attending every religi- 
ous festival and procession where Athenian maidens 
were permitted to appear, in the hope that he might 
once again behold the fair object of his affections, and 
thus be enabled to discover the family to which she be- 
longed. 

The budding spring ripened into golden summer, and 
the time approached for the celebration of the great 
Panathensea. The lesser festival of the same name took 
place once a year, but the great Panathenaea only came 
round once in four years, and usually fell in the latter 
part of the month of July. The Panathens&a was cele- 
brated in Attica in honor of the great goddess Athena, 
in the character of Athena Polias, or protectress of the 
city. It had been originally established in the mythical 
times of the Athenian kings, but the distinction between 
the great and lesser Panathenaea seems not to have been 
made before the time of the Pisistratids, when every fourth 
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year the festival Iras celebrated with increofled solemnitj 
and magnifioenoe, and thus obtained for it the title of 
"the great." 

The festivities commenced in the usual joyoiuT manner ; 
but Herodotns cared little about them, and only looked 
forward to the day of the grand procession to the Acrop- 
olis. He was present when the rich sacrifices of bulk, 
including victims from every deme in Attica, were of- 
fered on the great altarof the Acropolis to the protecting 
goddess of the city. He heard the public herald pray for 
the wel&re and prosperity of the state, and beheld the 
general feasting of the citizens upon the meat of the 
sacrifices. He was present at the running matches, 
and the horse and chariot-races ; the rival performances 
of competing musicians, and the enthusiastic emulation 
of competing choruses; the contests of athlet», the 
disputations of philosophers, the recitations of rhap- 
Bodists, and the exhibitions of cock-fights. But none 
of these events seemed to afford him the slightest inter- 
est or amusement indeed, deafened by the general 
noise, hubbub, and drunkenness, he would gladly have 
escaped from the whole scene ; but Euphorion, with a 
pertinacious politeness not to be resisted, would insist 
upon taking his guest to every one of the solemnities, 
games, and amusements appertaining to the festival, and 
relating a variety of national traditions connected with 
each. 

One of the religious games, however, certainly did 
excite some little interest in our traveler, and that was 
the lampadephoria or torch race. This race took place in 
the evening after dark, and the course began at the altar 
of the Three (rods — ^Prometheus, Athena, and Hephaastus 
— ^in the outer Cerameicus, and terminated at the Acrop- 
olis, which was nearly half a mile off. The race was 
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not between single men, but between crews or ccm^ 
panies, each of whom placed its members at certain 
intervals along the entire course. When the race was 
about to commence, a lighted candle was given to the 
first man in each chain of runners, the candle being fixed 
in a candlestick shaped like a shield, so as to shelter the 
flame. The first runner, afkier running the first stage, 
gave the candlestick to the second runner, and he in his 
turn, when he had performed his distance, handed it to 
the third, and so on until the candlestick reached the goal 
at the Acropolis. The art consisted in the several runners 
carrying the candle unextinguished through their re- 
spective distances, for those who suffered the flame to go 
out lost all share in the honor. The victory was won by 
that chain of runners in which the lighted candle first 
reached its goal. 

The torch-race seems to have been a very ancient game. 
It probably originally belonged to the worship of Prome- 
theus the Titan, who bore fire from the habitations of the 
gods, and first bestowed the blessing upon mortal man. 
But the gratitude of mankind to the giver of fire was soon 
transferred from Prometheus to the Olympian gods who 
presided over its use, namely Hephaestus, who taught men 
to apply the heat of the fire to the melting and molding 
of metal, and Athena, who carried the use of fire through 
the whole circle of useful and ornamental arts. Thus it 
was that the torch-race was celebrated in honor both of 
the old artisan Hephaestus and the wise protectress 
Athena. 

During the night which followed the lampadephoria, 
the couch of Herodotus was unblessed by slumbers. On 
the next day there was to be the grand procession to the 
Acropolis, where he confidently expected to gain another 
and more satisfactory glance at the fiiir object of hisnew-^ 
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bam love. It was this excitement which probably pre- 
yented him from closing his eyelids ; but when he met 
Euphorion the next morning, and was asked the reason 
of his pale countenance and somewhat red eyes, he assured 
his worthy host that the lights in the torch race had been 
shooting and dancing before him all night, and had pre- 
yented Morpheus from yisiting his pillow. This answer 
was of course satis&ctory, and directly break&st was fin- 
ished Herodotus started out with Euphorion to witness 
the procession. 

It has probably appeared a strange circumstance to our 
readers that Euphorion should haye taken such an extra- 
ordinary interest in the proceedings of Herodotus. In 
the first place, howeyer, the extensiye trayels of Eupho- 
rion had rendered him superior to the general prejudices 
of the Athenian people ; and during his sojourn at Hali- 
camassus he had been much impressed with the wealth 
and influence of Lyxes In short he felt exceedingly anx- 
ious to form a closer connection with so powerful a &m- 
ily ; and he had begun to consider how he might best 
bring about a union between his guest and his own daugh- 
ter. It was indeed a yery rare occurrence in Hellas for 
a &mily in one city to intermarry with a &mily belong- 
ing to another ; and foreigners were regarded either with 
suspicion or with a feeling closely bordering upon con- 
tempt. This national pride and prejudice was most strong- 
ly deyeloped at Sparta, but still it preyailed to a consid- 
erable extent in eyery Greek state. Citizens were bound 
together by the worship of their guardian deity, in the 
same way that &milies are united by the worship of their 
ancestral head ; and this religious union likewise bound 
together the members of each tribe and race. Athens, 
howeyer, had been endeayoring to bring all the cities on 
the coast of Asia Minor and the isles of the iEgean into 
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a powerful and closely knit confederacy, of which she 
herself should be the supreme head. In spite, therefore, 
of the Oriental seclusion in which the Greek maidens were 
generally educated, we may easily conceive that the pow- 
erful passion of love, combined with other circumstances, 
may frequently have led to marriages between the ladies 
of Athens and some of the rich citizens of the states be- 
longing to the Athenian confederacy. And as Herod- 
otus was not so prejudiced in favor of Halicarnassus as 
to resist falling in love with a maiden whom he hpdonly 
seen in an Athenian procession, we may suppose that 
Euphorion was not so prejudiced in favor of Athens as to 
refrain fix)m attempting to marry his daughter to the only 
son of a powerful and wealthy Halicamassian, who might 
possibly regard the superiority of her blood as equivalent 
to a munificent dowry. Of course Euphorion was totally 
unaware that his guest was already engaged to the fair 
Phaedra, and was equally ignorant of the fact that Herod- 
otus had already fallen in love with a young lady of 
Athens ; and his only difficulty was to bring his daugh- 
ter into the presence of the young Halicamassian. He 
was aware that there might be an after difficulty in refer- 
ence to Lyxes ; but clearly his first and by no means his 
esirsiest object, was to bring about a virtuous attachment 
under his own roof, and then leave matters to take their 
course. 

Having thus explained a little of the Athenian ma- 
neuvering, we will accompany Euphorion and Herodotus 
to the procession of the great Panathensea. It was the 
last day of the festival, and the vast crowds of citizens were 
pressing through the streets toward the Cerameicus in the 
north-western quarter of the city, from whence the pro- 
cession was to start. Nearly the whole population of 
Athens took a 'part in this great solenmily ; but Eupho- 
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rion^ instead of joining ^th it as on preyions oocasions, 
preferred accompanying Herodotos to the Agora, through 
which the procession would pass on its way to the Acrop- 
olis. 

It is impossible to describe the solemnily in detail. A 
long and splendid procession of minstrels, priests, and 
victims, horsemen and chariots, set off from the Gera- 
mdcus amid the stirring sound of appropriate music and 
lond choral hymns, and winding in enormous throngs 
through the Agora, at last ascended the Acropolis, to 
perform the great national sacrifices to their divine pro- 
tectress in Ijie ancient temple of Athena. There were 
players on the cithara, the flute, the trumpet, the drum, 
the cymbals, and every variety of musical instrument 
known to the ancient world ; choral singers sounding their 
ancient strains through the clear summer air; priests in 
their sacerdotal robes, victims crowned with garlands, old 
men with olive branches, young men arrayed in gleaming 
armor, and noble maidens of exquisite beauty, wreathed 
with freshly gathered flowers; while high above the heads 
of the train the sacred Peplos, which was to adorn the 
holy image of Athena, was stretched aloft in the gay sun- 
shine like a sail upon a mast, so that every eye could see 
the embroidered tissue of battles, of giants, and of gods, 
with which it was richly variegated. 

It would be incorrect to say that Herodotus was not 
deeply moved by this magnificent religious procession, 
which had been immortalized by the chisel of Phidias in 
the frieze of the Parthenon. Still his chief attention was 
directed to the canephori, or " basket-bearers,'' who took 
a part in the procession. These beautiful maidens carry- 
ing the sacred baskets, containing a sacrificial knife, or the 
cake and frankiQCense, or other offerings for the goddess, 
formed indeed the most attractive portion of the solem- 
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nitj, and Herodotus regarded them with all the eagerness 
and excitement of a lover looking for his mistress. At 
last, to his intense joy, the one whom he so passionately 
adored suddenly met his view, looking more lovely than 
ever. She was evidently under the protecting care of an 
older maiden than herself, who walked by her side. With 
an instinctive modesty he pointed out the elder to Eupho- 
rion, and asked him if he new the name and &mily of the 
damsel. 

" What, the elder one?" replied the Athenian ; " no, 
really I know nothing about her ; but surely you have a 
strange taste, my friend, when so many lovelier &ces are 
abroad." 

In a very few minutes the vision was again lost to 
Herodotus. He could not without a breach of politeness 
leave Euphorion and follow the procession ; while Eu- 
phorion who, as we have seen, had his own object in view, 
was rather surprised if not chagrined that the only young 
lady who had succeeded in attracting the attention of his 
guest, should have been the plainest in the whole proces- 
sion. 

It would be any thing but enlivening to describe the 
misery which Herodotus endured on the present occasion, 
and for some days afterward. We must turn to other 
circumstances which were exercising a considerable influ- 
ence upon his mind and character. We have more than 
once stated that, according to the Greek notions of relig- 
ion, he was decidedly a religious man. His mother had 
brought him up in almost a superstitious veneration for 
the gods ; and he had carefully guarded himself against 
the insidious skepticism of the Ionian philosophers. His 
recent constant attendance at temples and public sacrifices, 
in search of the object of his love, had given a fresh 
stimulus to this religious turn of mind; and partly &om 
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this attendance, and partly from a desire to plunge into 
any exciting grtudy which would distract his attention 
from his unfortunate passion, he began to think oyer and 
inwardly investigate the more mysterious and occult doc- 
trines connected with the national fiith. 

In the previous year, and prior to his voyage to Scythia, 
he had been initiated into the mysteries of the lesser 
Eleusinia; for the law which confined the mysteries to 
the natives of Attica had been repealed, and any Greek 
was admitted who desired to be initiated. Herodotus ^ 
had taken this step in order that. he might be always 
prepared for initiation into the greater Eleusinian mys- 
teries ; for the lesser Eleusinian was in reality only a pre- 
paration for the greater, and those who were admitted to 
this first stage, and who received the name of mystae, had 
to wait at least another year before they could be admit- 
ted into the great mysteries. The principal rites in the 
lesser Eleusinian consisted in the sacrifice of a sow, and 
the purification of the mystae by the hierophant ; and this 
hierophant, who belonged to the sacred &mily of the 
Eumolpids, likewise administered an oath of secrecy^ to 
the mystae, and gave them such preparatory instruction 
as would enable them to understand the greater mys- 
teries which were to be subsequently revealed. 

The lesser Eleusinian took place every year about 
February, while the great mysteries were celebrated in 
the following September. More than a year and a half 
had tiierefore elapsed since Herodotus had been enrolled 
among the mystae, and he began to seriously contemplate 
his own initiation into the great mysteries. Before, how- 
ever, proceeding further upon this subject, it will be 
necessary to present the reader with an idea as to what 
the Eleusinian mysteries really were. 

The little town of Eleusis was situated on the sea- 
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coast about twelve miles to the west of Athens. It was 
chiefly celebrated as possessing the beautiful temple of 
Demeter ; and it was in this temple and in connectioQ 
with the worship of this goddess that the mysteries of 
Eleusis were celebrated. 

Demeter waa the goddess of the corn-field. Her wor- 
ship corresponded in some respects with that of Diony- 
sus, the god of the vineyard ; and in the time of Herod- 
otus had become mixed up with many of the wild and 
' enthusiastic rites belonging to the worship of the Phryg- 
ian goddess Cybele, to which we have already alluded. 
The Eleusinian mysteries, however, were comparatively 
free from this orgiastic character, and therefore seem to 
have been the remains of an older and purer religion. 
But before we bring forward this view, we will relate at 
length the temple legend, which accounted for the origin 
of the mysteries. 

Demeter was the daughter of Cronos, and consequently 
the sister of Zeus, by whom eke became the mother of 
the celebrated Persephone. Zeus, without the knowledge 
of Demeter, promised Persephone in marriage to the 
gloomy god Pluto, the king of Hades and ruler of the 
shades of departed mortals; and while the unsuspecting 
maiden was gathering flowers in the Nysian plain in Asia, 
in company with the Oceanic nymphs, the earth suddenly 
opened, and she was carried oflF by Pluto to become his 
wife in the imder-world. Persephone shrieked and in- 
voked the aid of her father Zeus in vain ; he had con- 
sented to give her to Pluto, and her cries were only heard 
by Hecate and Helios. The mother Demeter was in-' 
oonsolable at the disappearance of her daughter, and 
knew not where to find her. For nine days and nights 
she wandered about with tcMx^hes in search of the lost 
maiden, but without finding the slightest clew to her 
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dftoghter's &te. On the tenth day aha met Hecate, who 
informed her that she had heard the cries of Persephone, 
bat did not know who had carried her o£ The two 
goddesses then repaired to Helios the sun-god, the '^ spy 
of gods and men," who reyealed to them that Pluto had 
carried off Persephone with the consent of her &ther 
Zeus. 

Demeter was now smitten with anger and despair. 
She renounced Zeus and the society of the gods of 
Olympus, and rejected the nectar and ambrosia. She 
determined henceforth to dwell upon the earth, and keep 
the society of mortals, conferring blessings where she 
was kindly received, and severely punishing those who 
repulsed her. Grief and fasting, and the &tigue attend-^ 
ant upon her wanderings, soon wore her away, until it 
was impossible for any one to recognize her form. In 
this condition she came to Eleusis, which at that time 
was governed by a king named Geleus. Taking upon 
herself the guise of an old woman, she sat down by a well 
at the wayside ; and there she was found by the king's 
daughters, who went thither with their pails of brass to 
draw water. The royal damsels soon began to ply her 
with questions, upon which she told them that she had 
been taken by pirates and had made her escape, and she 

. solicited them to give her succor, and take her into em- 
ployment as a servant or nurse. The damsels prevailed 
on their mother Metanira to receive the old woman into 
the royal house, and employ her as nurse for the young 
prince, Demophon, the only son of Geleus. Demeter was 
accordingly received into the service of Metanira, but her 
dignified form was still bowed down by grief. She sat with- 

*out speaking for a long while, and could not be induced 
either to smile or taste of food, until the maid-servant, 
"i^Banbe, by jests and playfulness succeeded in raising her 
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spirits. She, however, declined taking any wine, and 
requested to be supplied with a peculiar posset inade of 
barley-meal mixed with water and mint, with which she 
at last broke her long and melancholy &st. 

The royal in&nt Dembphon, nursed by the divinehands 
of Demeter, throve exceedingly, and grew up like a young 
god, to the delight and astonishment of his admiring 
parents. Demeter gave him no food, but anointed him 
daily with ambrosia, and plunged him at night into the 
fire where he remained unbumed and unharmed. By 
this extraordinary regimen she would have rendered him 
immortal, but for an unfortunate accident. Metanira was 
induced by indiscreet curiosity to take a secret glance 
at the proceedings of so successful a nurse ; but when she 
looked in and saw her child in the midst of the flames 
she shrieked loudly with horror and alarm. The indig- 
nant goddess set the infant on the ground, and revealed 
her true character to Metanira. Her wanness and aged 
wrinkles immediately disappeared, and she stood confessed 
in the genuine majesty of her divine shape, diffusing from 
her divine form a dazzling brightness which illuminated 
the whole house. " Foolish mother !" she said, " your 
want of £9dth has robbed your son of immortal life. I 
am Demeter ! I was preparing for thy son exemption 
from death and old age ; but now he must taste of both. 
Ever honored, however, he shiiJl be, for he has sat upon 
my knee and slept in my arms. Let the people of Eleusis 
build me a temple and altar on yonder hill above the 
fountain. I will prescribe to them the rites which they 
must religiously perform if they would propitiate my 
favor." 

Metanira was too much terrified by the divine appari-' 
tion and the suddenness of the intelligence to lift her in- 
fimt boy from the ground. Her daughters, however, 
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lieard her cries and haataied in, and began to embrace 
and tend their little brother ; but the boy filled the air 
iriih infantine lamentations, and would not be pacified 
fi>r the loss of his nurse. 

When the strange intelligence reached the ears of King 
Oeleus, he determined upon executing the injunctions of 
Demeter, with the utmost strictness ; and at once con- 
voked the people of Eleusis, and erected the temple on 
tiie spot which she had pointed out. The buildii^ was 
soon completed, and the goddess then took up her abode 
in it, still keeping.apart from the other Olympian deities, 
and still pining with grief for the loss of her daughter, 
and refusing to allow the earth to bring forth its firuits. 
Thus she continued to withhold her hand for an entire 
year, a desperate and terrible year. In vain the oxen 
drew the plow, in yain the barley-seed was cast into the 
fiirrow, Demeter would not permit the grain to emerge 
from the earth. The human race would have been ^tar^- 
ed, and the Olympian gods would have been deprived of 
all their honors and sacrifices if the dearth had continued, 
but at last Zeus found means to conciliate the angry 
goddess. This was indeed a hard task, for Demeter re- 
fused to listen to the entreaties of Iris and of all the other 
goddesses and gods whom Zeus successively sent to mol- 
lify her. She would be satisfied with nothing less than 
the restoration of her daughter. At last Zeus sent Her- 
mes the messenger god, down to the under-world to bring 
Persephone from Hades. Persephone joyfully accom- 
panied the messenger; but before she departed Pluto 
prevailed upon her to swallow a grain of pomegranate, 
which rendered it impossible for her to remain away from 
him for an entire year. 

Demeter, who all this time was residing in her temple 
at Eleusis, received her daughter at the hands of Hermes 
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with imbotmded joy ; and the &ithfiil Hecate 8ympi&- 
thized in the delight felt both by mother and dau^ter in 
this happy reunion. Demeter became once more recon- 
ciled with the deities of Olympus, and put forth her re- 
lieving hand ; and the buried seed sprung up in plentiful 
harvest, and the earth was covered with firuits and flow- 
ers. She found, however, that she could not keep her 
daughter continually ]?rith her, and was obliged to per- 
mit Persephone to return to Pluto every spring, at the 
time when the seed was sown, and spend the third of 
every year with the king of terrors in Ae gloomy under- 
world. Demeter herself returned to Olympus, and dwelt 
once more with the Olympian deities ; but before she 
left Eleusis she communicated to Celeus and his daugh- 
ters, and also Triptolemus, Diocles, and Eumolpus, the 
divine service and the solemnities which she required to 
be observed in her honor. Thus were instituted the holy 
and venerable mysteries of Eleusis, by the express and 
personal direction of the goddess Demeter ; the lessier 
mysteries, celebrated in February at seed-time, in honor 
of Persephone; the greater mysteries, celebrated in Au- 
gust at the time of harvest, in honor of Demeter herself. 
Both goddesses were jointly patronesses of the sacred 
city Eleusis and the magnificent and ancient temple. 

Such was the temple legend of Demeter and Perse- 
phone, or The Mother and Daughter, as they were fre- 
quently called, connected with the Eleusinian mysteries. 
It was fully and generally believed in by the Greeks, in 
the time of Herodotus, as a faithful record of the past ; 
and the pious Eleusinian could point out to the curious 
worshiper the very well overshadowed by an olive tree 
near which Demeter had rested; while the posset of 
barley-meal and mint and the cheerful jokes of lambe 
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were duly attended to in the sacred ritual of her worship. 
The modem reader, however, must regard all these inci« 
dents as myths belonging to a later period than the first 
introduction of the mysteries, and as being intended prob- 
ably to account for each circumstance in the solemnities. 
The meaning of the legend, however, is obvious. Per- 
sephone, who was carried off to the lower world, was the 
seed-c(»m which remains concealed in the ground for a 
considerable part of the year. Persephone, who returned 
to her mother, was the corn which springs from the 
ground and nourishes men and animals. The lesser and 
greater mysteries were probably, therefore, originally 
solemnities in honor of seedtime and harvest ; but after 
a considerable amplification of the ceremonies, the temple 
legend may have been produced and gradually amplified. 
Whether it was founded upon any actual fact can not be 
known ; but one thing is certain, that as it harmonized 
with the prevailing faith and feeling, it was soon regard- 
ed as a true history of the past, , and as the real origin 
of the Eleusinian ritual. 

We must now turn to tiiie mysteries themselves. He- 
rodotus had already been initiated into the preparatory 
rites of the lesser Eleusinia, and enrolled among the mys- 
tse. The high priest of the femily of the Eumolpids, 
arrayed in the sacerdotal diadem and long purple robe, 
and with his hair cut in a peculiar &shion, had adminis- 
tered to him the solemn oath and the rites of purification, 
and given him such introductory teachings as would en- 
able him to understand those great mysteries which were 
now to be revealed. 

The solemnities of the ^eat Eleusinia lasted for nine 
days. The first day was set apart for the assembling of 
all the mystsB in the city of Athens. On the second day 
the mystae went in solemn procession to the seacoast, 
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where they underwent another pnrificaticHi. The thiid 
was a day of fasting, after which the mystae tasted the 
peculiar posset of barley-meal and mint with which the 
goddess Demeter had broken her own &st at Eleuais, 
and they also partook of a frugal meal, consisting of cakes 
made of sesame and honey. On the fourth day sacrifices 
were performed, and there was a procession consisting of 
a basket of pomegranate and poppy-seeds placed on a 
wagon and drawn by oxen, and followed by a crowd of 
women with small mystic cases in their hands. The fifth 
day was called the torch day, and was distinguished by a 
mysterious night procession with torches along the Sa- 
cred Way, which led firom Athens to Eleusis. This torch- 
light procession, as a symbolical representation of Deme- 
ter's search for Persephone, was peculiarly striking and 
significant. The priests led the way in their sacerdotal 
robes, singing melancholy hymns for the lost Persephone, 
from which, indeed, they had first obtained their name 
of Eumolpids, or '^ beautiful singers." Next followed 
the mystse, clad in purple garments, and bearing crowns 
of myrtle on their heads ; and the whole procession mov- 
ing sadly along beneath the fitful light of torches, solmnly 
and earnestly lamenting for the lost daughter of De- 
meter. 

The sixth day, calkd lacchus, was the most solemn of 
all. Persephone had been brought back from the un- 
der-world, and the harvest and the vine were gladdening 
the earth. The statue of lacchus, the Eleusinian Dionysus 
and son of Demeter, crowned with a chaplet of myrtle, 
and carrying a torch in his hand, was carried along the 
Sacred Way, amid joyous shouts and songs, from Athens 
to Eleusis. Thousands of worshipers, clad in festal at- 
tire, and crowned with garlands of flowers and wreaths 
of ivy, followed in the pageant, chanting the praiges of 
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lacchtis in Btrains of harmonious adoration; and the 
crowd of spectators and followers not unfrequently reach- 
ed the enormous number of 30,000 persons. The Sacred 
Way issued from the Western and principal gate of 
Athens into the most beautiful of her suburbs. Leaving 
the Cerameicus, with its monuments to the mighty dead, 
the road passed through the olive groves, celebrated in 
after times as the resort of Plato and the Academy, and 
crossed the stream of the Gephissus, and then mounted 
the hill of ^galeos. Thence it descended into the Sa- 
cred Plain, and coasting the Bay of Eleusis, at last 
reached the temple hill, crowned with the stupendous 
pilei of the temple of Demeter. Such was the road over 
hill and plain traversed by the joyous thousands on the 
day of the festival. 

But this important day, which was ushered in with joy 
and thanksgiving by the main body of the worshipers, 
wsis regarded with a certain nameless awe by the pious 
and trembling mystae, for the coming night brought 
with it the consummation of the mystic ceremonies, and 
the unfolding of those mighty secrets connected with the 
burial of the dead and immortality of the soul, which were 
illustrated by the dissappearance and return of Perse- 
phone. At eventide Herodotus and his fellow mystae 
were clad in the sacred fawn-skin, and led into the vesti- 
bule of the great temple. The portals were still closed ; 
but the priests commanded with a loud voice that none 
but the initiated and the mystse should remain in the 
sacred precinct. The worshipers now remained alone. 
Presently strange sounds were heard ; apparitions were 
deen of dying men ; lightnings flashed through the dark- 
ness, and thunders rolled around ; light and gloom suc- 
ceeded each other with rapid interchange. Then the 
folding doors of the inner sanctuary were thrown open, 

4* 
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and the interior of the adTtum shone with a blase of 
light. The entranced votaries were led to the feefc of 
the gorgeously attired statue of Demeter. Their brows 
were wreathed with myrtle, to direct their thoughts to 
the myrtle groves of the blessed. Their eyes were 
dazzled by beautiful colors, and their ears were charmed 
by melodious music. They beheld visions of the crea- 
tion ; they saw the workings of that divine agency which 
regulated and controlled the universe ; they contemplated 
those beneficent influences by which the great goddess 
Demeter had elevated mankind from the state of savage 
to the state of civilization. Above all they learned the 
wondrous mystery of immortality typified by the decay- 
ing of the seed and its glorious reproduction^ the depart- 
ure of Persephone to the under-world of shades and her 
glorious restoration to the realms of light 

***** 
Such is all we can learn concerning the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and much of this is conjectural. On the 
seventh day Herodotus and the others who had been thus 
solemnly initiated returned to Athens in company ; and it 
will not be difficult for the reader to sympathize with 
their feelings. When, however, they approached the 
bridge which led over the river Cephissus, they found an 
immense crowd of laughers gathered round the figure 
of a woman, who was elevated above the mob. This 
woman, strange as it may seem, appertained to the wor- 
ship of Demeter, for she was intended to represent the 
maid-servant lambe, who, according to the legend already 
narrated, succeeded in dispelling the gloom of the god- 
dess and tempting her to indulge in a smile. It was, 
however, soon evident that the woman was a man in dis- 
guise ; and the eictraordinary manner in which he poured 
forth his wit and raillery upon the passers-by soon at- 
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tracted first the attention, and then the mirth, of the 
newly initiated. Whoever the travelers might be who 
were returning to Athens — citizens of the highest 
eminenoe and of aoble blood, archons, generals, admirals, 
and Areopagites — ^all were alike treated with a taunting 
ridicule and a mocking wit worthy of the best and bit- 
terest efforts of the comic muse. Herodotils and his 
companions soon mingled in the crowd, and, for the time, 
lost the impressions produced by the bright but mysteri- 
ous insist into the spiritual and eternal future which 
the mysteries had taught them. May the Christian 
reader, who has obtained through the teachings of a 
Divine Bevelation a more sure and certain hope of a joy- 
fdl immortality, never permit a similar levity to intrude 
upon his better and purer worship, or sully the bright- 
ness of those spiritual longings for immortal life which 
the Gospel alone can inspire I 
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In a former chapter on the childhood and early edu- 
cation of Herodotus, we endeavored to present the reader 
with a brief sketch of the mythology of ancient Greece, 
as it was set forth by Hesiod, and received and under- 
stood by the great body of the Greek people. We have, 
however, already shown in a variety of ways, especially 
while developing the theological views brought forward 
in the Oresteia of -3Eschylus and in the mysterious wor- 
ship of Dionysus and Demeter, that in tie century or 
two before the time of Herodotus, many poets, philos- 
ophers, and sages had endeavored to interpret the Greek 
mythology according to the purer ideas of a more en- 
lightened and thoughtful age. The feeling that purify- 
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iog and expiatory oeremonies were neoessarj for the 
washing away of tiie stain of bloodgoiltiness, the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, and the extraordinary 
prominence given to the worship of Dionysns and 
Demeter over the worship of Zeus, or of oay other 
Olympian deity, are one and all suffici^it to prove that 
the simple and child£ke helief of a former generation 
had been considerably modified and expanded by the 
introduction of mysterious and spiritual ideas, which 
never entered the minds of the Greeks in the Homeric 
times. 

According to the orthodox fiuth, which we have already 
described in detail, the universe was originally a Chaos, 
firom whence sprang first the Earth, with Tartarus at her 
base, and then Eros immediately afterward. Subsequently 
Chaos gave birth to Night aud Erebus, and they in their 
turn gave birth to Day and ^ther ; while Earth pro- 
duced Heaven or Uranos, and subsequently married him 
and gave birthtothefirstdynasty of gods, whom we may 
call the Uranids, and who consisted of the Titans, the Cy- 
cbps, and the Hundred-handed Giants. TJranoa im- 
prisoned the Titans in the earth, and threw the Cyclops 
and Hundred-handed Giants into Tartarus, but was at 
length overthrown and disabled by his son Cronos the 
Titan, who thereupon released his brother Titans and es- 
tablished the second dynasty of gods called the Cronids. 
Cronos, however, like his fether Uranos, endeavored to 
destroy his progeny, but was at last attacked by his son 
Zeus, who had been saved by a stratagem. Zeus having 
released his uncles the Cyclops and Hundred-handed 
Giants from the depths of Tartarus, commenced a war 
against his father Cronos and the Titans, which terminat- 
ed in the perpetual imprisonment of Cronos in Tartarus, 
under the guardianship of the Hundred-handed Giants, 
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and the establishment of the third and reigning dynasty 
of the Olympic deities. Of these, Zeus became ruler of 
Olympus and lord of all ; but Poseidon obtained the soye- 
reignty of the sea, and Pluto that of Hades, or the under- 
world. The names and atributes of the other gods and 
goddesses need not be mentioned here, as they are not 
necessary to our present explanation. 

Zeus with his brethren and colleagues were thus the 
great national deities of the ancient Greeks. Apollo was 
his prophet, who made known the will of Zeus to mankind 
by means of his oracles ; while Demeter was merely the 
^)ddess of the corn-field, and Dionysus the god of the 
vineyard. The deities of Olympus were supposed to have 
houses and wives like men, and were, indeed, believed to 
be actuated by all the human passions and affections, 
though invested with a divine share of power and an ex- 
emption from deatib, and also, with some rare exceptions, 
with an exemption from human sufferings and infirmities. 

With respect to the origin of the human race we have 
already seen that the Greeks in general traced the descent 
of the living generation to some primitive ancestral hero, 
who had himself sprung from the soil, or from a neigh- 
boring river or mountain, or from a god or nymph, or 
some other divine being. But the same poet, Hesiod, who 
had framed the Greek theogony , endeavored in his account 
of the early races of mankind to reconcile the popular no- 
tion of the old heroic times with his own idea that the 
race of heroes was insufficient to connect the mighty gods 
of Olympus with the degenerate men of his own generar 
tion. Accordingly he describes five distinct and succes- 
sive races of mankind. 

First came the Golden race, who were made by the 
Olympic gods, and who were good, perfect, and happy. 
They lived in ease and tranquilliiy upon the spontaneous 
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abundance of ike earth, suffering neither difleaae nor old 
age. Death visited them like a gentle sleep, after whioh 
they became guardian daemons upon earth, moving in- 
yisiblj among mortal men, and invested with the privi- 
lege of dispensing riches and taking account of good and 
evil deeds. 

Secondly, the gods made the Silver race, who were 
greatly inferior to the Golden, both in mind and body. 
They acted recklessly and mischievously toward each 
other, and disdained to worship the immortal gods, or oflfer 
them sacrifice. Accordingly Zeus buried them in the 
earth, where they still received inferior honors as the 
Blessed of the under-world. 

Thirdly, Zeus made the Brazen race, a warlike and 
terrible people, so called because their arms, houses, and 
implements were all of brass, iron not being in existence. 
They were endowed with immense strength and adamant- 
ine soul. They neither cultivated bread nor touched it. . 
They constantly fought with one another, until at last 
they perished by each other's hands, and descended with- 
out name or privilege to Hades. 

Fourthly, Zeus made the Heroic race, who were fiur 
better and more just than the race of Brass. They were 
the heroes or demi-gods who fought at Troy and Thebes ; 
but even this improved stock at last became extinct. 
Some perished in war, others were removed by Zeus to a 
happier state in the Islands of the Blessed, where they 
dwelt in peace and comfort under the government of 
Cronos. 

Fifthly, came the Lron race, to which Hesiod himself 
belonged. The poet describes his cotemporaries as mis- 
chievous, dishonest, unjust, ungrateful, given to perjury, 
careless of the ties of &mily relationship, and utterly fe- 
gardless of the will of the gods. They were doomed to 
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guilt and suffering ; and the time would oome when Zeus 
would put an end to the race. Hesiod; however, did not 
venture to predict what sort of a race would succeed. 

We have brought forward these views of Hesiod con- 
cerning the origin of the gods and origin of the human 
race prominently and distinctly, because, notwithstanding 
many modifications and additions taught by different phi- 
losophers and exclusive brotherhoods, or by the priests of 
the different mysteries, they formed the great staple of the 
popular religious belief for some centuries before and 
after the time of Herodotus. With the mythic narratives 
of gods and heroes we have nothing to do in the present 
chapter. They must be judged according to historical, 
and not theological criticism. 

Hesiod probably flourished about b. o. 760, or about 
one century after Homer and three centuries before 
Herodotus. He had greatly enlarged and systematized, 
and, at the same time, corrupted, the skeleton theogony 
which we find briefly indicated in Homer ; especially by 
introducing the account of Uranos and the dynasty of 
the Uranids, and the mention and description of the wars 
between Zeus and the Cyclops and Cronos and the Ti- 
tans, all of which were totally unknown to the author or 
authors of the Iliad and Odyssey. The ideas of Hesiod 
respecting the state of the soul after death were deci- 
dedly in advance of those of Homer. According to the 
description in the Odyssey, all the dead including the most 
renowned heroes, led a shadowy existence in Hades, 
where, like phantoms, they continued the same pursuits 
which they had followed upon earth, though without will 
or understanding. A few fevorites of Zeus only, such as 
Menelaus, whose wife, Helen, was the daughter of Zeus 
and Leda, were permitted to reach the Elysian Fields on 
Uie border of the Ocean. Hesiod, on the other hand, 
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desoribes all the heroes as being collected by Zeus in the 
Islands of the Blessed, and in one verse (which, howeyer, 
is rejected by some critics) he says that tliese islands were 
under the dominion of Cronos. 

The great changes wrought in the religious worship 
of the Greeks between the time of Hesiod and that of 
Herodotus seem to haye been brought about by importa- 
tions firom Asia Minor, Thrace, and Egypt, and may be 
separated into four principal and distinct influences — 
namely, first, the several religious mysteries, especially 
those of Eleusis ; secondly, the introduction of wild and 
enthusiastic rites known by the name of orgies, which 
were principally celebrated in connection with the wor- 
ship of Dionysus and Demeter ; thirdly, the teachings of 
the Pythagorean brotherhood in connection with the 
worship of Apollo; and, fourthly, the teachings of the Or- 
phic society in connection with the worship of Dionysus 
Zagreus. Shortly before the birth of Herodotus, the two 
societies of Pythagoreans and Orphics appear to have 
become amalgamated. A brief consideration of the charac- 
ter of these four influences ~> the mysteries, the orgies, 
the dogmas of Pythagoras, and the teachings of the Or- 
phic society — ^is absolutely necessary before the modem 
student can obtain any true insight into the religiouis faith 
and hope of the more thoughtful and educated Greeks 
of the age of Herodotus. 

First, as regards the Greek mysteries, we may remark 
that they were connected solely with the worship of those 
deities whose influence was supposed to be exercised in 
the dark region at the center of the earth, and who were 
thus thought to have but little connection with human 
life, and only to exercise their gloomy powers in the 
world beyond the grave. These deities were a distinct 
class from the gods of Olympus, and were comprehended 
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under the name of the '^ Ohthonian gods." Thus Pers^ 
phone, in her character of wife t)f Pluto and queen of 
Hades, was a Ghthonian goddess. Her husband was like- 
wise a Ghthonian god, and was worshiped under the 
name of Zeus Ghthonios. Zeus Laphjstios, a grasping 
and devouring power, the god of vengeance and death,* 
likewise belonged to the same order of deities. The souls 
of departed heroes in Hades were regarded as Ghthonian 
dsBmons ; and the terrible Eumenides, or Erinnyes called 
the Furies, or Avenging Deities — originally only per- 
sonifications of the Gurses pronounced against a criminal, 
and perhaps to be identified with Bemorse — ^were re- 
garded as the acting resentment of a departed soul, and 
therefore as Ghthonian divinities. The Demeter of the 
Eleusinian mysteries was likewise worshiped as a 
Ghthonian deity. The legend, it is true, speaks of her 
return to Olympus, but her name denotes the Earth, as 
mother and author of life ; and she had nothing in com- 
mon with those gods whom the epic muse assembled 
round the throne of the Olympic Zeus. 

The Eleusinian and other established mysteries cer- 
tainly exercised some influence upon the literature and 
religious feeling of the nation at large, though the hymns 
and prayers belonging to their rituals were not imparted 
to the general public, but only to the initiated. Pindar, 
who speaks of the mysteries of Eleusis, says, ** Happy is 
he who beheld them, and descends into the hollow earth; 
he knows the end, he knows the divine origin of life." 
Pindar was still living, though a very old man, at the 
time when Herodotus was initiated ; and his observations 
on the state of the soul after death will show the striking 
advance of the Greek conceptions in this particular since 
the time of Homer. In his sublime Ode of Gonsolation 

♦SeeVoLI. p. 404. 
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to !I%eron, he says that all misdeeds of this "world ai^ 
severely judged in the infernal regions, but that a happy 
life, in eternal sunshine, without care for subsistence, is 
the portion of the good; " while those who, through a 
threefold existence in the upper and lower worlds, have 
kept their souls pure from all sin, ascend the path of Zeus 
to the citadel of Cronos, where the Islands of the Blessed 
are refreshed by the breezes of Ocean, and golden flowers 
glitter." In his " Thrones," or " Laments for the Dead," 
he developed yet more distinctly his ideas about immor- 
tality, and spoke of the tranquil life of the blessed in 
perpetual sunshine, among fitigrant groves, and at festal 
games and sacrifices, and of the torments of the wretched 
in eternal night. In the same compositions he likewise 
explained himself more fully aa to the existence alter- 
nating between the upper and lower world, by which 
lofty spirits rise to a still higher state. He says, " Those 
from whom Persephone receives an atonement for their 
former guilt, their souls she sends in the ninth year, to 
the sun of heaven. From them spring great kings and 
men mighty in power and renowned for wisdom, whom 
posterity calls sacred heroes among men." The first part 
of this passage may be readily understood, if we bear in 
mind that, according to the ancient law, a person who 
had committed homicide must have expiated his ofiense 
by an exile, or even servitude of eight years, before his 
guilt could be removed. 

The orgies, or wild and enthusiastic rites, connected 
with the worship of Dionysus and Demeter were decidedly 
importations from foreign countries. They were distin- 
guished by violent ecstasies, manifestations of temporaiy 
frenzy, and the furious clashing of noisy instruments, 
such as cymbals and tambourines, which were all perfectly 
foreign to the national religion and character of the peo- 
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pie of Hellas. Some citieB seem to have been prea^'ved 
from these distracting and fanatical influences. At Athens, 
as we have seen, the state festival of the Dionysus was 
chiefly celebrated with dramatic entertainments, and still 
preserved a great portion of its primitive jovialty. The 
worship of Demeter, as the Earth and the Great Mother, 
was likewise vailed in the solemn mysteries of the holy 
and venerable Eleusinia. In other cities, however, lJu9 
joyousness with which these deities had been originally 
worshiped was no longer to be seen ; but the worshipers 
yielded themselves up to a sacred madness and divine 
fiiry , which was sufficient to disgust the more rational and 
sober-minded Greek, even though he might believe that 
the gods were really the authors of such frantic enthusi- 
asm. The women especially were most unmanageable. 
Clothed with &wn-skins, and bearing the sanctified thyr- 
sus, they flocked to the mountains in crowds during the 
festival season, and passed the night there with torches, 
dancing with mad excitement, clamorously invoking 
Dionysus, devouring raw flesh, and even cutting them- 
selves without feeling the wounds. Some of the rites 
connected with the worship of Demeter became equally 
violent and ecstatic. In the mountains and forests <^ 
Phrygia the goddess Cybele was worshiped with wild ex- 
citement ; and the Greeks in Asia Minor, among whom 
Herodotus had been brought up, identified this Asiatic 
goddess with Bhea, the Earth and mother of Demeter, or 
with Demeter herself, in her character' of Mother Earth. 
Cybele was called the " Great Mother," the " Mother of 
the Gods,'' and by a variety of other names, all more or 
less connecting her with Khea or Demeter. Her enthu- 
siastic priests, known as the Corybantes, performed in her 
honor orgiastic dances in full armor to the sound of 
flutes, drums, cymbals, horns, and otlier noisy instrument^ 
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and these rites soon spread throaghont Hellas. We ha^ 
already noticed the catching effect of these tamaltaous 
orgies on the mind of a traveling Scjthian ; and it is 
not difficult to understand how the Asiatic Greeks, many 
of whom had married women of the country, willingly 
joined in this wild orgiastic worship, which thus soon 
inoculated ^eir brethren in European Hellas with the 
same religious fever. 

Concerning the influence of the teachings of Pythagoras 
we shall say very little, and indeed but very little is known 
of his doctrines. He was born at Samos, about a hun- 
dred years before the birth of Herodotus, and after spend- 
ing several years in traveling, especially in Egypt, at last 
settled in the city of Grotona, in southern Italy, the 
ancient enemy of Sybaris. He is to be regarded chiefly 
as a religious teacher and schoolmaster, but he was also 
to some extent a politician. He formed a kind of brother- 
hood or society, the members of which were bound to- 
gether by religious rites and observances peculiar to 
themselves, and went through a laborious mental and 
bodily training. One of his most prominent doctrines 
was that of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of the 
souls of deceased men into other men, as well as into 
animals. He appears to have been regarded by his fol- 
lowers as a prophet iospired by Apollo; and some, indeed, 
said that he was a son of that deity. His residence in 
Egypt seems to have given him that turn for mystic ob- 
servance, asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and clothing 
which manifested itself among the members of his league 
or society. He thus appeared as the revealer of a mode 
of life — a severe training of the body, and austere self- 
control, and a strict ritual obedience — ^which was calcu- 
lated to raise his disciples above the level of mankind, 
asid to recommend them to the favor of the gods. This 
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Pythagorean life could only be approached by probation 
and initiatory ceremonies. His influence seems to have 
rapidly spread over the cities of southern Italy and Sic- 
ily ; but the aristocratic and exclusiye character of his 
clubs aroused the jealousy and hostility of the democracy, 
and the Pythagorean order was every where suppressed. 
Pythagoras was a very old man when these revolutions 
took place, and he either perished at the time or died 
shortly afterward. Many of his followers who survived 
the subversion of their order, having contracted a fond- 
ness for exclusive associations, seem to have taken refuge 
in the Orphic societies, which we are now about to de- 
scribe. 

The Orphic societies were associations of persons who 
called themselves the followers of Orpheus, an ancient 
mystical poet who lived in Thrace in the time of the 
Argonauts, and was said to have accompanied the expe- 
dition in search of the golden fleece. He was thus said 
to have lived before the time of Homer, but his name is 
not mentioned either in the Homeric or Hesiodio po^ais, 
though it had attained great celebrity in the lyric period, 
that is, in the sixth and seventh centuries before the 
Christian era. He was said to have been presented with 
the lyre by Apollo himself, and to have been instructed 
by the divine Muses in the use of the instrument. His 
music enchanted not only the wild beasts, but the trees 
and rocks, so that they moved fix)m their places to follow 
the sound of his golden lyre. The possession of this 
mighty power induced the Argonauts to seek his aid, 
and he materially contributed to the success of their ex-* 
petition. At the sound of his lyre the ship Argo 
glided into the sea; the Argonauts tore themselves 
away from the pleasures of Lemnos ; the moving rocks, 
which threatened to crush their ships, were fixed in their 
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places; and the Golchian dra^n, which guarded the 
golden fleece, was lulled to ^ sleep. After his return 
from the expedition he took up his abode in a cave in 
Thrace^ and employed himself in the civilization of its 
wild inhabitants. He is also said to have visited Egypt 
He married a nymph named Eurydice ; and when she 
dkd he followed her into Hades, where the charms of 
his lyre suspended the torments of the damned and won 
back his wife from the most inexorable of all deities. 
Phito, however, only permitted Eurydice to follow her 
husband to the sur&ce of the earth upon one condition, 
namely, that Orpheus should not look back upon her 
until they had arrived in the upper world. The anx- 
iety of love overcame the prudence of the poet. Just 
as she was about to pass the fatal bounds he looked 
r<»md to see if Eurydice was following him, and beheld 
her caught back into the infernal regions. His grief 
for her loss led him to treat the Thracian women with 
contempt, and in revenge they tore him to pieces at their 
Dionysiac orgies. The divine Muses then collected the 
fragments of his body, and buried them at the foot of 
Mount Olympus, where the nightingale sang sweetly 
over his grave. 

The Orphic society declared themselves to be under the 
guidance of this myfliical poet. They dedicated them- 
selves to the worship of Dionysus — not the madness-in- 
spiring god whose orgies we have recently described, but 
the Ghthonian deity, Dionysus-Zagreus. who was the 
personified expression no^ only of rapturous pleasure, 
but also of a deep sorrow for the miseries of human 
life. Dionysus-Zagreus was combined as an infernal 
deity with the gloomy Pluto, and upon him the Orphics 
founded their hopes of the purification and ultimate 
immortality of the soul. We need scarcely say that 
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these Orphic worshipers indulged in no unrestraiBftd 
pleasure and frantic enthusiasm, but rather aimed at an 
ascetic purity of life and manners, and wore white linen 
garments, like Egyptian and Oriental priests. Their 
doctrines and mysteries, however, bore no analogy to 
the philosophy of Pythagoras. Among the Orphics the 
worship of Dionysus-Zagreus was the center of all 
religious ideas ; the Pythagoreans, on the other hand, 
preferred the worship of Apollo and the Muses, which, 
indeed, was best suited to the spirit of their social and 
political institutions. It was not until after the dissolu- 
tion of the Pythagorean league, in Southern Italy, and 
the sanguinary persecution of its members by the demo- 
cratic party, tiiat any thing like a junction was formed 
between the two sects. 

It is almost impossible to determine the exact time 
when the Orphic association was first formed in Greece. 
Views of death, higher and more hopeful than those 
presented by Homer, prevailed, as we have seen, at a 
comparatively early period. The idea that the Islands 
of the Blessed were under the dominion of Cronos marks 
a great change in the religious feeling. The thoughtful 
believer could not conceive divine beings, like the gods 
of Olympus and the Titans, in a state of eternal dis- 
sension — ^the Olympic deities enjoying undisturbed felic- 
ity and the unhappy Titans abandoned to all the hor- 
rors of Tartarus. Hence the belief that Zeus had re- 
leased the Titans from their chains, and that Cronos, 
reconciled with his son Zeus, continued to reign in the 
Islands of the Blessed over the good mortals of a former 
generation. In the seventh century B. 0. several persons 
appeared, chiefly, however, under the influence of the 
ideas and rites of the worship of Apollo, who, partly by 
the purity of their lives, and partly by a fanatical turn 
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<»f mind, surrounded th^nselyes with a B(Nrt of super* 
natural halo, aod obtained immense influence in the 
religious world. Among these was Epimenides of Crete, 
the same who was sent for to Athens in his character of 
expiatory priest, to firee the city from the curse which 
had rested upon it in consequence of the Oylonian mas- 
sacre. Another aod more extraordinary individual, 
named Abaris, appeared in Greece about a century later, 
in the character of an expiatory priest, with rites of puri« 
fication and holy songs. He gave himself out to be an 
Hyperborean, that is, one of the nation beyond the north 
¥rind, which was most loved by Apollo, and in which the 
god manifested himself in person. As a proof of his 
origin he carried with him an arrow, which he said 
Apollo had givei^ him in the country of the Hyperbore- 
ans. Again, there was Aristeas, who took the opposite 
direction, and, inspired by Apollo, traveled to the &r 
north in search of the Hyperboreans. He described 
this marvelous journey in a poem called ^^ Arimaspea," 
whiQh was read by Herodotus. It consisted of ethno- 
graphical accounts and stories about the northern nations, 
mixed up with notions belonging to the worship of 
Apollo. Aristeas became quito a marvelous personage. 
He was said to have accompanied Apollo at the founding 
of Metapontum in Southern Italy, in the form of a 
raven, and to have reappeared in the same city some 
centuries afterward — ^viz., at the time when he really 
Hved, which was about the period of Pythagoras. It 
is certain, however, that an extensive Orphic literature 
was in existence about the time of the Persian war ; but 
we can learn little or nothing of the Orphic poets. 
The one of whom we know the most is Onomacritus. 
He lived in the time of Pisistratus, and collected the 
oracles of Musseus for the Pisistratids, but was de- 
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tected by the poet Lasus in the very act of interpolat- 
ing among them a prophecy of his own, that the island 
of Lemnos would disappear beneath the sea. In conse- 
quence of this forgery, the Pisistratids banished him 
from Athens. 

In treating of the Orphic doctrines it must be remark- 
ed that there is some difficulty in distinguishing the early 
Orphic poetry from the Orphic productions of a much 
later period, when Paganism was on the decline. A 
glance, however, at the Orphic theogony, as compared 
with the Hesiodic, will be sufficient to convey an idea of 
the spirit and character of the Orphic compositions. In- 
stead of commencing with the Chaos of Hesiod, the Or- 
phic theogony attempted to arrive at higher abstractions. 
It placed Cronos, or Time as a person, ^t the head of all 
things, conferring upon him life and creative power. 
Cronos was described as spontaneously producing chaos 
and sether, and as forming from chaos, within the aether, 
a vast mundane egg of a brilliant white color. This mun- 
dane egg is an Oriental idea. It was supposed to include 
the matter of chaos, and to contain the whole essence of 
the world, which accordingly grew within it like the life 
of a bird. It was impregnated by the winds, or rather 
by the aether in motion which surrounded it ; and thence 
proceeded the golden-winged Eros, or " Love," who was 
also called Metis, "the mind of the world;" and at a 
much later period Phanes, or " the light of the universe 
and first principle of all things." This Eros-Phanes wbb 
conceived by the Orphic poets as a pantheistic being. 
The heaven was his head, the earth- his foot, the sun and 
moon his eyes, the rising and setting of the heavenly 
bodies his homs.^ An Orphic poet addressed Phanes in 
the following poetical language : — " Thy tears are the 
hapless race of men; by thy laugh thou hast raised up 
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thd Bacred race of the gods." Eros gave birth to a long 
series of gods similar to that in Hesiod. By his daugh- 
ter Night he produced Heaven and Earth, and then 
brought forth the Titans Cronos and Rhea, the parents 
of Zeus. The Orphic poets then followed Hesiod in mak- 
ing Zeus the supreme god at this period of the world. 
He was therefore supposed to have supplanted Eros* 
Phanes, and to have swallowed him and absorbed him 
into himself, with all the pre-existing elements of things. 
Zeus thus generated all things anew out of his own being 
and conformably to his own divine ideas. He was thus 
identified with the anima mundi. He was represented 
aa being the first and last ; the beginning, middle, and 
end; man and woman; and, in fine, everything. 
. The great difference, however, between the notions of 
the Orphic poets and those of the early Greeks lay in the 
&ct that the Orphics did not limit their views to the pres- 
ent state of mankind ;~ and still less did they acquiesce 
in Hesiod's melancholy doctrine of successive ages, each 
one still worse than the preceding. They looked for a 
cessation of strife, a holy peace, a state of the highest 
happiness and beatitude of souls at the end of all things. 
Their firm hopes of this result were founded upon Diony- 
sus-Zagreus, from the worship of whom all their peculiar 
religious ideas were derived. According to them, Za- 
greus, " the homed child," was the son of Zeus by his 
own daughter Persephone. The young god was sup- 
posed to have to pass through great perils. This was 
always an essential part of the mythology of Dionysus ; 
but it was converted by the Orphdc poets into the mar- 
velous legend which was preserved by later writers. 
According to this legend, Dionysus-Zagreus was the fa^ 
vorite of his father, a child of magnificent promise, and 
predestined, if he grew up, to succeed to supreme dcmiin- 
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ion, afi well aa to the handling of the thunderbolts. 
While yet an infant he was seated on the throne of Olym- 
pus by the side of Zeus and Apollo, and the Curetes were 
directed to protect him. The jealous Hera, however, 
determined to intercept his career. By her instigations 
the Titans disguised themselves under a coating of plas- 
ter, and approached the throne and began to tempt the 
childish fancy of the young god with various playthings. 
At last, while Zagreus was contemplating the reflection 
of his face in a splendid mirror, the Titans suddenly ap- 
proached him and tore him to pieces. The heart, how- 
ever, was preserved by the goddess Athena, and given 
to Zeus, who, thereupon, swallowed it in a drink ; and 
as the ancients considered the heart as the seat of life, 
so Dionysus was supposed to be again contained in Zeus, 
and again begotten by him. Thus, Dionysus, torn in 
pieces and bom again, was destined to succeed Zeus in 
the government of the world, and to restore the golden 
age. In the same system Dionysus was also the god 
from whom the liberation of souls was expected ; for, ac- 
cording to an Orphic notion, human souls were punished 
by being confined in the body as in a prison. The suffer- 
ings of the soul in its prison, the steps and transitions by 
which it passed to a higher state of existence, and its 
gradual purification and enlightenment, were all fully 
described in the Orphic poems ; and Dionysus and Per- 
sephone were represented as the deities who performed 
the task of guiding and purifying the souls of men. 

It is impossible to say whether the whole of the fore- 
going Orphic doctrines were taught as early as the fifth 
century B.C., when Herodotus flourished. It is, how- 
ever, certain that more serious and spiritual views of 
human nature than could have possibly been elicited from 
the study of Homer and Hesiod, were taking deep root 



in man J indiyidnal minds among the Greek nation, at 
least a century earlier than our traveler's birth, and were 
promulgated among exclusiye brotherhoods at the time 
when he yisited Athens. The modem reader may be 
somewhat startled at seeing glimmerings of Divine Truth 
mingled with these mythological teachings of pagan phi- 
losophers ; but next to the age which saw the advent of 
a Saviour, the sixth century before the Christian era may 
be regarded as one of the most memorable in the relig- 
ious history of the ancient world. The sublime exhorta- 
tions and solemn warnings of the Hebrew prophets, and, 
above all, their glorious visions of a coming Messiah — 
visions fresh from the throne of the Almighty Father — 
had glanced off from tiie steel breasts of the hardened 
Jews, but thrilled throughout the hearts of distant Gen- 
tiles. The mission of Jonah to that mighty Nineveh 
which has recently been exhumed, the connection of the 
kings of Samaria with those of Damascus, the dispersion 
of the ten tribes over the territories of Media and Assy- 
ria, the Babylonian captivity of Judah, the conversion 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the mighty influence exercised 
by Daniel in the courts of Babylon and Susa, had all 
doubtlessly contributed to that wondrous religious move- 
ment which about the sixth century before Christ was 
general throughout the civilized world. A great reform- 
ation was introduced into Persia and Chaldaea by Zo- 
roaster, into China by Confucius, into India by that 
personage who assumed, or to whom was attributed, the 
last Avatar, under the name of Buddha. In Egypt it 
was forced upon the natives by the Persian conquerors ; 
and the general destruction of their images and temples, 
and the restrictions which were laid upon the ancient 
worship of the conquered, almost abolished the priest- 
hood, and obliterated the old religion. We may, there- 
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jfore, STirel J infer that this same reformation, which had 
echoed on £rom the hills and vales of Palestine throngh- 
out the eastern world, was likewise carried by the Pytha- 
gorean and Orphic philosophers into Italy and Greece, 
where the newly acquired truths became blended with 
the old pagan philosophy, and cast a few glimmerings of 
Divine light upon that spiritual chaos from whence 
darkness and idolatry could never be dispelled until the 
Sun of Righteousness should Himself arise with healing 
in His wings. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ATHENS AND CYRENB, b. o. 458— 46^. 

HBBODOTUS*S ICELANOHOLT. — ^PREPARATION FOR A TOY AGE TO BGTFF. 
— A STARTLING DISCOVERT CONNBOTED WITH HBBODOTUS'S LOTB 
AFFAIR. — EMBARKATION. — ^VOYAGE TO CRETE. — A STORM. — ^A DIF- 
nOTJLTY CONNECTED "WITH THE WINE SKINS. — HERODOTUS'S AF" 
' FBARANCE IN THE CHARACTER OF A CHTHONIAN DEITY. — ^FAIB 
WEATHER. — ^ARRIYAL AT CYRENB. — ^NATURAL BEAUTIES OF THE 
COUNTRY. — ^MYTHIC TRADITIONS CONNECTED WITH THE COLONIZA- 
TION OF CYRENB ^MINYANS DESCENDED FROM THE ARGONAUT 

SAILORS AND LEMNIAN LADIES. — ^ATROOITIBS AT LBMNOS. — ^MIN- 
YAN8 SETTLED AT SPARTA. — COLONIZATION OF THEBA. — THEKAAK 
TRADITION OF THE COLONIZATION OF CYRENB.— CYRENiBAN TRA- 
DITION. 

Hbrobotus spent the winter of B.C. 458-457 at 
Athens, partly in the house of Euphorion, and partly in 
the houses of other citizens, who were acquainted with 
the wealth and influence of Lyxes, and wished to show 
every hospitality to his son. The studies which engaged 
his attention during this period, and which we have indi- 
cated in the preceding chapter, had combined to render 
him both serious and melancholy ; while the fact of his 
being in love with a mysterious and unknown beauty, a 
beauty whom he could never hope to approach, seemed 
for the time to have deprived him of his natural liveli- 
ness, and made him restless without rendering him cheer- 
ful. Euphorion, Captain Phylarchus, and indeed every 
one in Athens with whom Herodotus was acquainted, saw 
and lamented this marked change in our traveler's char- 
acter; but it was generally ascribed to the fact of his 
having been absent for so many years from'his fiither's 
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house, and to the reiterated oommands of L jxes that he 
should not yet return to Halicarnassus. At last a fresh 
voyage was proposed. The Athenian fleet, which had left 
Cyprus to assist the Egyptian revolt against the Persian 
supremacy, had gained such decided advantages over the 
enemy, that every one in Athens believed that Egypt 
would be successful in asserting her independence, and 
become a most important and invaluable ally. During 
the war the trade with Egypt had been in a most lan- 
guishing state, but tidings of fresh victories over the Per- 
sians determined Phylarchus upon freighting his vessel 
with a cargo of wine, and making a voyage of speculation 
to Naucratis. Wine would always command a ready sale 
among the mysterious but convivial topers who peopled 
the Delta ; while, as it was war-time, he thought he might 
be able to get a cargo of fine linen at a cheap rate. He 
therefore announced to Herodotus his intention of taking 
a trip to Egypt, directly the spring should be sufficiently 
advanced to authorize his making a bold rim across the 
Mediterranean; and we need scarcely say that Herodotus, 
after some vain regrets upon his unsuccessful search for 
the fair Athenian, accepted his friend's oSex of a berth, 
and prepared for the voyage. 

The winter passed away, and the spring likewise, but 
still Phylarchus remained in the Piraeus, for in truth a 
voyage to Egypt was no easy matter. The safest, but at 
the same time the longest route, was to run across the 
^geau to Cos or Rhodes ; and then to coast along the 
southern shore of Asia Minor and the western shore of 
Syria and Palestine, and thus reach Egypt without losing 
sight of land. Phylarchus, however, had determined on 
taking the shorter, bolder, but more perilous route by 
way of Crete ; which in those early days of navigation 
could only hb undertaken when the light Etesian winds of 
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summer were blowing across the Mediterranean, and 
when a skipper could calculate upon a succession of suf- 
ficiently clear nights to enable him to read the stars with- 
out interruption. 

One evening when the summer had fiurl j commenced, 
and the day of embarkation was almost finally settled, 
Herodotus, who had returned to the house of Euphorion, 
retired to rest rather earlier than usual ; not, however, to 
sleep, but to muse in solitude. After some time he heard 
the firont door, of the house open, and Euphorion enter 
the little interior court-yard, followed by our straightfor- 
ward sailor fiiend, Captain Phylarchus. He next heard 
inquiry made for himself, and a response Scorn a slave 
that he had retired to his bedchamber. Wine was next 
ordered, and the Athenian and his guest sat out in the 
open court to enjoy their wine and the pleasant summer 
evening, in a position where our hero could hear every 
word that passed. 

Herodotus would himself have joined their company, 
but did not feel in sufficient spirits to do so, and there- 
fore contented himself* with lazily listening to their con- 
versation. Phylarchus had come to say that he should 
set sail in five days, and as Euphorion had been a trav- 
eler, much discussion ensued concerning distant ports. 
Then Herodotus found that he himself was becoming the 
subject of conversation, and he was compelled to endure 
all that intense irritation and annoyance which the best 
man in the world must always undergo if condemned to 
listen to remarks made upon himself by persons who sup- 
pose him to be far enough away. After many specula^, 
tions upon the causes of his melancholy, he was further 
enlivened by hearing Phylarchus opine that he was in love, 
and follow up this expression of opinion with a grinning 
sort of chuckle which deserved immediate death. 

5* 
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'^ Indeed I" replied Enphorion, with a smile. '' I sap- 
pose you have no daughters yourself, captain?" 

"Oh yes, I have though I" exclahned Phykrchus, 
with much pomp and eagerness. 

"Perhaps one of those young ladies has attracted 
my friend's admiration?" said Euphorion, with a slight 



"Why, I should hardly think Ihat," remarked the 
skipper, " for I ought to have said that I have but one 
daughter, and that she was not bom till yesterday. Indeed 
I have been putting off embarking in order to wait for 
the youngster's coming." 

" Herodotus is certainly a very strange man as &r as 
ladies are concerned," said Euphorion, turning the con- 
versation. " He never cares to talk about them, and as 
for his conduct, one would think he was a priest sw<»m 
to celibacy. Almost the only time I ever remember 
him to have referred to a lady, was at the procession 
of the Great Panathenaea last year, when all the gal- 
lants in Athens crowded as usual to see the lines of 
noble maidens bearing their sacred baskets to the Acrop- 
olis. Then he asked me the name and fiunily of one 
of the plainest virgins in the whole procession ; and what 
was more remarkable then all, my daughter, whom he 
had never to my knowledge seen before in his life, and 
who is said by all who have seen her to be as hand- 
some as any girl in Athens — she was walking by the 
side of the ugly damsel, and yet he never made the 
slightest remark concerning her. He certainly is a 
strange man." 

"Zeus preserve us I" cried the captain; "I would 
wager a talent to a drachma your daughter is the very 
girl. Herodotus has talked to me a score of times 
about a beautiful maiden whom he saw in the pro- 
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^Mskm, and described her as walking by the side of a 
tall yirgin with a Scythian expression of conntenance 
and a cast in her left eye. Now I remember it, he men- 
tioned that he had asked you the name of the plain lady, 
m the hope that your reply woald have enabled him to 
discover the pretty one." 

The reader will readily imagine that by this time the 
conch of Herodotus had become a bed of thorns. It 
flashed across him that for many months past he mnst 
have lived under the same roof as the beautiful form 
whi<Ai had bewitched his imagination. He knew not what 
to do. The conversation between Euphorion and Phy- 
larchus was henceforth carried on in whispers, and did 
not terminate until a very late hour. At length, almost 
worn out with suspense and excitement, the morning 
dawn began to glimmer in his room, and he fell into an 
uneasy slumber. 

We need not describe in detail the events of the few 
days which remained before the embarkation. Euphorion 
had ascertained that Herodotus would certainly return to 
Athens in the following spring, if not in the following 
autumn ; and therefore had no wish to hurry matters to 
a conclusion. Herodotus was so far blessed that his host 
brought him into the presence of his daughter ; and 
though there could be no opportunity for conversation, 
yet our traveler foiind that the maiden was still more 
beautiful than even his dreams had told him. He like- 
wise learned that her name was Euphrosyne ; and his 
countenance so unequivocally betrayed his emotions, that 
Euphorion was perfectly satisfied of the truth of Phy- 
hrchus's disclosure. 

It was sunrise, on a fine morning in July, that Herod- 
otus and Phylarchus embarked at the Piraeus and began 
to sail in a southerly direction along the eastern coast of 
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the PeloponneBTis toward ike island of Crete. It waa Ijhe 
captain's intention, on reaching the island, to sail along its 
northern shore toward Gape Salmone at its eastern ex- 
tremity, and thence to make a bold run to Egypt. On 
the way, however, Phylarchus stopped some days to trade 
at Corinth and the port of Argos, and again stopped at 
two or three places on the northern coast of Crete to lay 
in more wine ; so that it was getting toward the end of 
August before he reached the eastern side of the island. 
Now in the autumn season the wind generally blows in 
the Archipelago from the north-west, and Phylarchu^had 
depended upon this wind to carry him safely and swiftly 
to Egypt. No sooner, however, had he doubled tlM9 
eastern promontory of Crete, than the wind changed and 
began to blow from the south ; and he had nothing for it 
but to sail slowly along the southern coast of the island, 
and look out for a convenient harborage where he could 
anchor until the wind changed. Accordingly, after two 
or three days' sailing, they reached an open roadstead, or 
nither two roadsteads contiguous to each, known to navi- 
gators by the name of Fair Havens. Seven or dght 
days paased away, and still there was no sign of a change, 
and many and anxious were the colloquies between Cap- 
tain Phylarchus and his most practiced ofiBcer. At last 
Phylarchus informed Herodotus of the result of their 
counsels. '^ You see," said the worthy captain, bringing 
out a curiously graven brass plate, " this is a picture of 
the sea and the surrounding countries. There is Greece 
on one side, and Asia Minor on the other ; and here, 
lower down, is Crete, where we are now anchored. 
South-west of us is Cyrene which, if the Etesian winds 
from the north would blow agaiu, we could reach in 
eight or nine days. South-east of us is Egypt, which 
we could not reach in double the time. Now the 
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S6Mon 18 getdng too late fer ns to reach Egypt aafel j, 
eyen if the Etesian grinds were to spring up; while 
with prosperoufl weather we might easily reach Gyrene, 
where I could buy silphium and do a good trade ; and 
next spring I coidd coast eastward, you see, along the 
Libyan coast toward Egypt. I am therefore deter- 
mined to leaye Fair Havens to-morrow morning, and 
coast more to the westward, where we can anchor in a 
port named Phoenice, and start for Gyrene with the first 
change in the wind.'' 

Herodotus of course acquiesced in this arrangement, 
which, indeed, he would have been obliged to do under 
any drcumstances. But next morning it was discovered 
that the wind had &llen off altogether, and the ship was 
fiurlj becahned. Phylarchus, however, was bent upon 
getting to Phoenice. Provisions were beginning to run 
short, and little could be obtained at Fair Havens. 
The crew, therefore, took to their oars ; and thus the 
vessel slowly moved through the calm blue water, and 
being heavily laden, four more days elapsed before she 
reached the western port. At Phoenice Phylarchus was 
enabled to reprovision the ship ; but still the calm con- 
tinued ; and, at length, he ordered his men once more to 
take to their oars, and make an effort to row the vessel to 
Gyrene. 

All this time the weather had been remarkably 
beautiful ; and, in spite of the depressing influence of 
the calm, Herodotus had felt so inq)irited by the clear 
blue sky and sparkling waves that he seemed to have 
recovered much of his old cheerfulness. The nights, 
too, were glorious beyond all conception. The stars, 
which to the captain were merely guiding points by 
which to steer his vessel, were to our young traveler the 
gates of Olympus ; or the beacon fires, which conducted 
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the spirits of the blessed to the thrones of the iiDmort&ls. 
Then, in those mighty communings, the mysterious spell 
of love would seem to thrill through his heart and move 
him almost to tears; or the remembrance of the deep 
mysteries into which he had been initiated would in- 
spire him with strange longings for a purer and better 
life in a world of gods and spirits. Then he would feel 
that he was alone, that none could sympathize with him ; 
and thus even the society of the honest skipper, which 
had BO often amused and interested him in previous 
voyages, became almost distasteful ; for how could he 
taU: to the bluff and jovial old sailor of those bright 
visions of love and immortality which floated before his 
raptured soul. 

Meantime the honest captain paid not the slightest 
attention either to the sentimental or philosophical ab- 
straction of his dreamy passenger. In fact, all his thoughts 
were directed to the progress of his ship toward Cyrene. 
On getting a little out to sea, a very slight breeze blew 
from the north, and all sail was set for the purpose of 
catching every breath ; but still the progress made was 
so slight that the sailors were obliged to keep to their 
oars. The morning of the first day from leaving 
Phoenice had thus gently passed away, and the after- 
noon had more than half followed it, when Phylarchus, 
who was standing on the deck looking out for a wind, 
suddenly cried out, " Lower all sail !'' The men 
shipped their oars, and sprang up and obeyed the order 
with the utmost alacrity. Herodotus had just time 
enough to see a long white cloud moving firom the 
north-east along the sur&ce of the sea, when a terrible 
typhonic wind, called by the ancients Eurakylon, but 
known in our days as a Levanter, blew violently 
against the ship ; and had not her sails been lowered in 
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time, would have thrown her on her beam ends. In 
a few minutes the storm had rapidly increased in fury; 
the sky was completely overcast, and the vessel scudded, 
luxder bare poles and with cracking timbers, nobody knew 
whither. 

Herodotus, and indeed all the crew, were now terribly 
alarmed ; and the only men who seemed cahn and undis- 
turbed in the midst of the tempest was the captain and 
his ancient steersman. The wind was after all blowing 
in the right direction for Cyrene; and if no casualty oc- 
curred, no immediate danger was to be anticipated, Phy- 
larchus assisted his steersman in holding the two rudders ; 
but the night came on as black as pitch ; and as not a 
star was to be seen, so it was impossible to know if they 
were steering correctly. 

It is not our purpose to describe a storm, for tempests 
presented the same character in ancient times as in our 
own days. The night passed without the slightest inter- 
mission, but the wind lulled the next day for a short 
time, and enabled the crew to secure their boat which 
had been towed at their stem, and to lash it to the side 
of the ship. Phylarchus also contrived by the assist- 
ance of his men to undergird the vessel, that is, to pass 
ropes and chains in a horizontal direction round the ship 
from stem to prow in several circles, to keep her tim- 
bers well together. Scarcely, however, had this work 
been accomplished, when the tempest broke out with in- 
creased fury. The sea dashed over the vessel's sides, 
and every now and then all hands were engaged in bail- 
ing out the water. Many of the sailors had never been 
before out of sight of land, and these continued to ex- 
claim that they were being carried to destruction, and 
loudly offered up the most frantic prayers and the most 
extravagant vows to all the gods and goddesses in the 
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Greek calendar. In the midst of the tumult, Phykrchus 
took Herodotus on one side, and said to him, " I know 
these fellows : when they have done praying, and are tired 
of bailing out the water, they will rush to the wine-skms 
and drink like Scythians. Now I believe we can weather 
the storm, and should like to save my cargo ; but still I 
would sooner loose freight, vessel, and all, than give up 
my authority to a parcel of drunken madmen. There are 
only two meni can rely on, that is the steersman and your- 
self. The steersman has got the command of the rudder, 
and I want you to take the command of the wine-skins. 
Here is a boarding pike, and a spear, and a dagger to 
keep at your breast Listen to no parleying, but strike 
down the first man that approaches !" 

Herodotus mechanically took the arms, and felt that 
he had a duty to perform. The roaring of the tempest, 
the blackness of the sky, and the terrible aspect of the 
billows, had hitherto filled him with fear and trembling; 
and his prayers to the gods for safety were only inter- 
rupted from time to time by the healthy exercise of bail- 
ing. Now, however, that Phylarchus had placed him 
at an important post, and told him distinctly what was 
the danger, and what he was to do, he fixed his thoughts 
almost entirely upon the sailors on one hand, and the 
wine on the other. He no longer prayed for deliverance, 
nor suffered his mind to dwell upon his poor mother and 
the beautiftil Euphrosyne. He grasped his spear with 
energy, and eagerly gazed through the angry darkness 
for the approach of an enemy. Meantime he heard the 
hoarse voice of Phylarchus, competing, as it were, in 
every direction with the tumultuous howling of the storm. 
The worthy captain had served out a measure of wine and 
water to all his crew, and was encouraging them to the 
utmost, both by his words and example, in emptying the 
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Yessel of the heayy seaa which she waa oontimially ehip- 
ping. Ever and anon, however, his indignation was 
aronsed b j the ill-timed piety of the more lazy and cow- 
ardly of the sailors. He laid about him most vigorously 
with a rope's end, and poured out a YoUey of ^practical 
exhortations which did equal credit to the good sense and 
religious belief of the tough seaman. '^ Now, my men, 
no skulking I" he cried. ^'The gods have given you 
arms and legs, and will help those that help themselves. 
They would sooner see brave men working to the utmost 
than a parcel of cowardly lubbers ranting and praying. 
We have had plenty of time to pray in port and in calm 
weather, and directly we reach Gyrene I will offer sacri- 
fices enough ; and now our duty is to keep the vessel 
afloat till morning, and then to see where we are. If we 
have any man aboard who feels that he has so often &iled 
in his vows, and been impious toward the gods that he 
must need oSdV up his prayers now, that man must be 
thrown to the waves, for be assured that he is the man 
for whom the gods are now punishing us." 

Such, so &r as Herodotus could hear, was the spirit 
of the captain's addresses ; and though so apparently con- 
vincing in their reasoning, and moreover strengthened by 
the intermingling of blessings and curses, and further 
enforced by the judicious and energetic application of the 
rope's end, yet he could plainly distinguish the sound of 
mutinous complaints and grumblings among the seamen. 
At last he saw a form approaching. A man had evi- 
dently skulked away from his duty, and was gliding 
through the darkness toward the place where the wine 
was stored. Herodotus stood perfectly silent, and as 
erect as he could manage amid the tossing of the billows^ 
and with the spear in his hand. 

" Who are you ?" cried the man. 
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'' Hades I" groaned Herodotos, and thrust the speajr at 
his head with a directness of aim which would infallibly 
have speared his eye out, had not the intruder been so 
horrified at the supernatural reply as to fell backward at 
the instant, and scramble away for his life. 

Herodotus let him go, and made no noise, though his 
arm was rather jarred from haying executed an ener^- 
getic thrust without meeting with any resistance; but 
no further attempt was made upon his post. 

Morning at last came, and with it a cessation of the 
storm. A leak was discovered and stopped, and in a few 
hours nearly all traces of the tempest had passed away, 
and the vessel, though considerably shaken, was sailing 
gayly toward the south. Phylarchus was only afraid that 
he had been carried a little too much toward the west, 
and therefore stood in danger of being driven on the 
quicksands of the Syrtis. In three days, however, he 
came in sight of land, and recognized the country ; and 
the next afternoon steered his ship into the harbor of 
ApoUonia, which belonged to the city of Cyrene. 

Egypt waa almost as far from Cyrene as Athens, but 
as the voyage was a coasting one for the entire way, and 
Phylarchus was well acquainted with the route, he de- 
termined to proceed to Egypt before the conclusion of 
the sailing season. AccorcUngly he only anchored at 
ApoUonia for a few days, to enable him to refit and 
take in a small quantity of sylphium, which was in very 
great request throughout Greece ; and he then set out tb 
complete his voyage. 

This stay at ApoUonia enabled Herodotus to reside 
for awhUe in the city of Cyrene. This city was most 
beautifully situated about ten miles from the shore, and 
on the edge of a mountain-terrace, about 1800 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean. The country is at pres- 
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ent known by the name of the Green Mountain ; and 
the region of Cyrenaica, of which Cyrene was the capi- 
tal, is perhaps the most delightful region on the snrface 
of the globe. It consists of a table land running parallel 
with the coast, and sinking down toward the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in a succession of terraces clothed with ver- 
dure, and well watered by mountain S{»*ings. These 
terraces, including the upper terrace upon which Cyrene 
was situated, are thus exposed to the cool sea-breesses 
from the north, and are sheltered by the mass of the 
mountam, from the sands and hot winds of the Sahara 
on the south ; while the different eleyations enjoy a great 
diversity of climate, and in the time of Herodotus pro- 
duced a succession of harvests which lasted for eight 
months out of the twelve. At the foot of the terrace on 
which Cyrene was built, was a fine sweep of table-land, 
most beautifully varied with wood, among which were 
scattered tracts of barley and com, and meadows nearly 
always covered with verdure. Bavines, the sides of 
which were thickly planted with trees, intersected the 
country in various directions, and supplied channels for 
the mountain streams in their passage to the sea. The 
Cyrenseans took advantage of the descent in terraces, to 
shape the l^es into roads, leading along the side of the 
hill ; and these drives are to this day distinctly lined 
with the marks of chariots-wheels, deeply indentoi in the 
stoiiy surfifcce. 

This beautiful country had been colonized by the Greeks 
about two centuries before Herodotus's visit, under cir- 
cumsftnces which, while they carry the reader back to 
the mythical times, are singularly illustrative of the 
establishment of Hellenic colonies generally. 

During the Argonautic expedition in search of the 
Golden Fleece, the Argonauts anchored for a while at the 
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island of Lenmos, which they found to be entirely destitute 
of men ; for the women of the island, having been exas- 
perated by jealousy and ill-treatment, had murdered all 
their fiithers, husbands, and brothers. After some little 
demur, the Argonauts were permitted to land, and form 
alliances with the widows, but soon departed from their 
new wives to fulfill the objects of their expedition. The 
children of the Argonauts and Lemnians were henceforth 
known by the name of Minyans. 

Some time after this, a wandering Pelasgian tribe, 
which had settled in Attica, was expelled for some cause 
or other by the Athenian people, and took refuge in Lem- 
nos, where it succeeded in driving out the Minyans, and 
occupying their lands. In reference to these Pelasgians 
we may likewise mention that, in order to revenge them- 
selves on Athens, they afterward carried off a number 
of Athenian women who were celebrating a religious fes- 
tival, and made them their wives. 

Years passed away, and when the Attic women began 
to have &milies, a feud arose between their sons and the 
sons of the Pelasgian ladies, in which the Attic boys 
always got the upper hand. Accordingly, the Pelasgians 
murdered all the Athenian women and children in the 
island, and in consequence of this crime, and of the 
previous murder of all the Lemnian men, the island ob- 
tained a terrible notoriety throughout Hellas, and all 
bloody actions of unusual horror were called Lemnian 
deeds. 

But to go on with our story. The Minyans having 
been driven out of Lemnos by the Pelasgians, set sail for 
Lacedsemon, and seating themselvs on the heights of 
Mount Taygetus, not far from the city of Sparta, com- 
menced lighting their fires. The Spartan people sent a 
messenger to demand who they were. They replied that 
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the J were Min jans and desoendants of those heroes who 
had sailed in the ship Argo. The Spartans then sent to 
ask what was their design in encamping in the Spartan 
territory, and lighting their fires. They replied that they 
had been driven out of Lemnos by the Pelasgians, and 
had come to the Spartons whom lliey regarded as their 
&ther8 ; and they requested permission to dwell in the 
country, and share in the honors of the Spartan people, 
and receive an allotment of land. The Spartans, know- 
ing that their old heroes, Castor and Pollux, had sailed 
in the ship Argo, acceded to these requests, and distrib- 
uted the Minyans among their own tribes, and marriages 
were soon contracted between the two peoples. 

After a few years had expired, the Minyans became 
insolent, and demanded a share in the sovereignty. For 
this and for other crimes the Spartans determined to put 
them to death, and accordingly threw them into prison. 
Now it w^ the custom of the Spartans to put their 
criminals to death in the night-time and never during the 
day. On the evening, therefore, before the execution, 
the wives of the condemned Minyans, being daughters of 
Spartan citizens, obtained permission to enter the prison 
and confer with their husbands ; and then, having changed 
clothes with the captives, the latter escaped in the 
womens' dresses, and again seated themselves on Tay- 
getns. 

At this time there lived an influential citiz^i at Sparta 
named Theras. He was brother to the wife of King 
Aristodemus ;^ and when Aristodemus died, he became 
guardian to his two in&nt nephews, Eurysthenes and 
Procles, who were the sons of Aristodemus, and heirs to 
the lirone of Sparta. When, however, the two princes 
were old enough to ascend the throne and assume the 

* See Vol i. page 166. 
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joint sorereignty, Theras scorned to r^oaaiix their BidH 
jecty and determined on sailing away at the head of a 
band of emigrants, and establishing a colony. He now 
offered, if the Spartans would pardon the Minyans, to 
carry the latter with him in his colonizing expedition. 
This offer was accepted, and Theras set sail in three 
thirty-oared galleys, with a multitude of volunteers fix)m 
the several Spartan tribes, and a large proportion of the 
Minyans ; the remaining Minyans preferring to remove 
to the country of Elis in western Pelopomiesus, where 
they subsequently founded six cities. Theras sailed to 
one of the Sporades, or *^ scattered islands,'' in the .^gean, 
which was henceforth named Thera after him, and here 
he founded his colony. 

We now come to the colonization of Cyrene, which 
took place many years after the establishment of Theras 
and his followers. A descendant of Theras, named 
Grinus, succeeded to the sovereignty of the island of 
Thera, and on one occasion proceeded to Delphi with a 
deputation of the principal citizens to sacrifice a heca- 
tomb to Apollo on behalf of the colonists. When, how- 
ever, Grrinus was consulting the oracle, the pythoness 
ordered him to build a city in the far-off territory of 
Libya in Africa. Grinus replied that he was too old to 
establish such a colony himself, and prayed the god to 
order one of the younger men who accompanied him to 
undertake the task, and at the same time pointed to a 
member of his deputation named Battus, who was a 
Minyan. This was all that took place ; and when Grinus 
and the deputation had left Delphi, they paid no further 
attention to the commands of the oracle. 

But Apollo was not disposed to overlook the disobe^ 
dience of his followers. During the seven years which 
followed, not a drop of rain fell upon Thera ; and at the 
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expiration of that period only one tree remained in all 
tibe island. The Therseans then sent a deputation to 
Delphi to consult the oracle upon this continued disaster, 
and were told that they had failed to obey the behests of 
the god, for tbey had not attempted the colonization of 
Libya. The Therseans were now in a state of utter per- 
plexity ; for no one knew any thing of Libya, or even 
where it was situated. At last they dispatched messen- 
gers to Crete to inquire if any of the Cretans, or any 
strangers settled among them, had ever visited Libya ; 
and the messengers were fortunate enough to find a dyer 
of purple named Corobius, who said that he had once, 
during a voyage, been driven by the winds to the Libyan 
coast, and also to an island named Platea, which lay off 
the Libyan shore. Corobius was induced by a promise 
of rewsurd to return with the messengers to Thera ; and a 
small expedition was soon organized, and sent out under 
the conduct of Corobius to the Libyan island of Platea. 

Li due time the expedition reached Platea, upon which 
the men who accompanied Corobius left him there, and 
returned to Thera to announce their success. The The- 
rseans then selected one member firom every Theraean 
&mily by lot, and sent them in two fifty-oared galleys 
under the leadership of Battus, to colonize Platea; but 
so much time had elapsed that Corobius, who only had 
provisions &r a few months, would have been starved to 
death, had he not been fortunately relieved by a Samian 
merchantman Jbound for Egypt, who was driven to the 
island by stress of weather. 

Such was the Thersean tradition of the first establish- 
ment of a Greek colony in Libya. The inhabitants of 
Cyrene, however, at the time when Herodotus visited the 
city, had -another version of the story which they told 
thus: — 
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In ancient times there waa a ciiy in Crete called AxnSy 
and the king of the city was named Etearchus. This 
king had a daughter named Phronima, and when his wife 
died and he married again, the step-mother used Phip- 
nima with the utmost cruelty, and falsely accused her of 
haying stained ihe honor of the royal house. King 
Etearchus was thus prevailed on by his wicked wife to 
have Phronima put to death. He induced a Thersean 
merchant, who visited Crete, to swear to serve him in 
any thing he should desire, and then delivered up his 
daughter to the merchant and commanded him to take 
her away and throw her into the sea. The Thersean was 
very much grieved at the deceitfulness of this oath, but 
when out at sea he evaded it by merely binding Phroni- 
ma with ropes and letting her down mto the waves and 
drawing her up again, and he then carried her in safety 
to Thera. Here Phronima married a man of distinction, 
and had a son who was named Battus, because he lisped 
and had an impediment in his speech. 

When Battus reached man's estate he went to Delphi 
to consult the oracle for a cure for his stuttering, upon 
which the pythoness gave him the following answer : — 

''Bilttus, you come to aak about your voice; 
But Phoebus seuds you to the Libyan shore, 
To colonize the land which teems with sheep." 

Battus asked how and with what force he was to attempt 
to obey this seemingly impossible command ; but he only 
received in answer tiie same response as before, and, 
accordingly, returned to Thera without paying further 
attention to the oracle. Many troubles soon afterward 
befell both Battus and the Theraeans generally, and^the 
latter sent to Delphi to inquire the cause of their mis- 
fortunes. The phythoness replied that they would fiure 
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better when Battus had founded a city in Libya. Ac- 
cordingly the Therseans dispatched Battus at the head of 
a band of emigrants in two fifty-oared gaUeys ; but when 
the latter had sailed to Libya they found they could do 
nothing, and so returned to Thera. The Thereeans saw the 
two galleys returning and considered that their island 
would be visited by still greater misfortunes if they per- 
mitted Battus to land ; they therefore drove his ships from 
the shore^ and ordered him to sail back to Libya. Battus 
was thus forced to comply, and reached the island of 
Platea, where he and his company landed and founded a 
city. 

Two years passed away, but nothing prospered in the 
new colony. Battus and all his companions, excepting 
one who was left behind, then sailed to Delphi to tell the 
god that they had settled in Libya, according to the oracle, 
but found things no better than they were before. The 
pythoness, however, appeared to insist upon it that the 
island of Platea was not really included in Libya proper, 
for she thus replied : — 

"If you know sheep-aboimding libya— yoa 
Who neyer have been there — ^better than I 
Who have been, I must deem you wondrous wise.** 

Battus and his companions then sailed back again, and 
having taken on board the man whom they had left at 
Platea, they proceeded to the main land opposite the 
island, and settled in a beautiful district named Aziris 
where they remained for six years. Li the seventh year 
the native Libyans in the neighborhood induced them to 
leave Aziris by promising to conduct them to some lands 
which were £ar better adapted for a settlement. Accord- 
ingly the guides artfully led them through the finest part 
of the country, during the night, and at last reached a 
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fountain named Tbestes^ whidi wa& sacred to ApoUo. 
This district was pointed out by the guides as the most 
fitting locality for a settlement, "for here," said they, 
" theheayensare open;" and the Theraeans followed their 
adyice, and thus founded the dty of Cyr^ae. 

Such was the origin of the important colony of Cyrene. 
The early settlers took their wives from among the Lib- 
yans, and thus the population was largely infused with 
Libyan blood ; but as the colonists increased in numbers, 
they w6re regarded as a superior race, and maintained a 
decided rule oyer all Ae natiye tribes in their neighbor- 
hood. The kings of Cyrene were alternately called Bat- 
tus and Arcesilaus; and after the conquest of Egypt by 
the Persians, paid tribute to the Persian power. At the 
time of Herodotus's visit, however, the Persian troubles 
in Egypt had tempted Cyrene to keep bade her tribute, 
and assert her independence. Our traveler would have 
very much liked to have staid longer at Cyrene, and 
learned more of the internal state of the colony, but the 
impatience of Phylarchus hurried him away to Egypt, 
whither we must now accompany the voyagers. 
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The voyage from Cyrene to Egypt vas performed 
tinder most fevorable circumstanceB. The weather was 
beautiful in the extreme, and a westerly wind carried 
our traveler to Ganopus, at the mouth of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, by the end of September, b. c. 467. 
Canopus was situated about twenty miles to the east of 
the more modem town of Alexandria ; and from Canopus 
Phylarchus conducted his vessel up the Canopic branch 
to the port of Naucratis, which was the great resort 
for Greek merchants, and which a century or two earlier 
had been the only port where they were permitted to 
trade. 

Sgypt in primeval times consisted of a long rocky 
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valley, terminating in a deep bay. The river Nile, which 
flowed from the highlands of Ethiopia, traversed the 
entire length of the valley, and emptied its waters into 
the bay. In the time of Herodotus the Nile had covered 
the rocky valley with rich and teeming earth, and by 
its continual deposits had filled up the bay, and trans- 
formed it into that extensive and fruitfiil territory 
known as the Plain of the Delta. Egypt thus included, 
first, the long and narrow valley which follows the 
course of the Nile from the first cataract at Syene, 
northward to Cairo ; and, secondly, the extensive plain 
of the Delta, which stretches, in the form of a delta 
upside down v, from Cairo northward to the Mediter- 
ranean. At Cairo the Nile divides, and in ancient times 
flowed toward the sea in seven different channels. The 
entire length of Egypt, fix>m the first cataract to the 
Mediterranean, is about 500 English miles ; the breadth 
of the Delta along the Mediterranean coast is about 
eighty-five miles, but the average width of the long val- 
ley between Cairo and the first cataract is only nine 
miles. The two mountain ranges which inclose the Nile 
valley are called the " Wings of the Nile." That on the 
east may be named the Arabian chain, that on the west 
the Libyan chain. 

The end of September, which was the time when 
Herodotus was proceeding from Canopus to Naucratis, 
was likewise the time when the yearly inundation of 
the Nile had attained its maximum. (The rising of the 
river had begun as usual in the last days of June. In 
the middle of August it had reached half its extra height, 
and by the 80th of September the river had risen 
twenty feet above its ordinary level. It was expected 
that it would remain stationary for about fourteen days, 
and then begin to subside, falling by the 10th of Novem- 
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ber to the same height it was in the middle of August, 
bat not reaching its minimum until the 20th of the ensu- 
ing May. 

The whole fiuse of the Delta was of course totally 
changed by this extraordinary inundation. The country 
seemed to our trayeler to be a sea, and the cities alone 
appeared above the surface of the flood like the islands of 
the ^gean. 

On reaching Naucratis, Herodotus was much impressed 
by the strange manners and peculiar appearance of the 
mysterious natives. Their complexion was a reddish 
brown, which in the women partook of a yellowish tinge, 
but their hair was crisp and curly. Their figures were 
generally slight, and their average stature was not more 
than five feet and a half. Their dress consisted of a 
linen tunic, which they called a calasiris, and which was 
fidnged at the border which covered the- legs. Over lliis 
calasiris they wore a white woolen mantle, but never 
carried their woolen clothes into the temples ; nor were 
buried in them, for that would have been accounted pro- 
fene. The priests never wore the woolen mantle at all, 
and their shoes were made of the papyrus or byblus 
plant. Their usages were many of them directly op- 
posed to those of other nations. Thus the women of 
Egypt went to the markets and shops themselves, while 
the men stopped at home and worked at the loom. The 
men carried burdens on their heads, but the women 
carried their burdens on their shoulders. The people 
took their meals in public in front of their shops. They 
kept animals in their houses, kneaded dough with their 
feet, and practiced circumcision. They would not allow 
any women to serve the office of priestess to any male 
or female deity, but employed men in all cases. They 
"did not oblige sons to support their parents, but they 
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compelled the datLghters to do so. While in otiier 
countries the priests wore their hair long, the Egyptian 
priests made a practice of shaving their heads ; and while 
in other conntries the people shaved their heads on the 
death of a near relation, tike Egyptians suffered the hair 
to grow both on their heads and their faces, though on 
other occasions they were accustomed to shave. Other 
people fed on wheat and barley, but the Egyptians con- 
sidered it a very great disgrace to make food of either 
kind of grain, and made their bread of spelt which they 
called zea. The Greeks, in writing and ciphering, moved 
the hands from left to right, as we do ; but the Egyptians 
moved theirs from right to left, and asserted that theirs 
was the only correct way. Polygamy, however, was not 
practiced, for the men only married one wife, like the 
Greeks. Their salutations were excessively strange, and 
unlike those of any Greek nation, for instead of addressing 
one another in the streets, they made obeisance by suffer- 
ing their hands to fall down as far as their knees. In 
their reverence for the aged they bore some resemblance 
to the Spartans. When the young men met their elders 
in the streets they turned aside to allow them to pass; and 
in all assemblies they rose from their seats on the approach 
of their seniors. Above all things, the people avoided 
every species of impurity. They all drank from cups of 
brass or silver, which were fresh scoured every day ; and 
their linen garments were always clean, because they 
were frequently washed. The mere brushing of a hog 
against a man's garments was considered to be an impurity 
which could only be removed by the wearer plunging 
'himself into the Nile. No Egyptian, man or woman, 
would come in contact with a Greek, nor use the knife, 
spit, or kettle, which had been u^ed by a Greek ; neither 
would they eat any beef, however good the meat might 
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l>^ if the ox had been slaughtered or cut up by a Greek 
knife. 

Herodotufl staid at Naucratis during the entire winter 
of B.C. 457-456; for though he would like to have 
sailed oyer the flood to Memphis and the pyramids, yet he 
was prevented by the war which was raging with greater 
violence than ever. The reader will doubtless remember 
that a formidable insurrection against the Persian suprem- 
acy had been headed by Inarus, the Libyan, and aa 
Athenian fleet had sailed up the Nile as far as Memphis 
to aid in the revolt. At first, the insurgents, assisted by 
the Athenians, had gained brilliant advantages ; and the 
Persian king, Artaxerxes, had been so alarmed at the 
presence of the Athenians in Egypt that he had sent an 
envoy to Sparta to try and bribe the Spartans to invade 
Attica. The envoy &iled, and Artaxerxes then sent to 
Egypt and augmented Persian foroe under the command 
of Megabyzus which changed the fortune of the war. 
After an obstinate struggle, Megabyzus had driven the 
Athenians and their Egyptian allies out of Memphis 
into an island of the Nile called Prosopitis. This last 
event took place just after Phylarchus reached Nau- 
cratis. Megabyzus followed up his success by blockad- 
ing the island, but could not take it for eighteen months 
longer. At last, early in the spring of B.C. 465, he 
turned the arm of the river, and thus laid the channel 
dry round Prosopitis, and succeeded in storming the 
island by land. Inarus capitulated on condition that the 
lives of the Egyptians and of his Athenian allies sliould 
be spared. Some of the Athenians escaped by land to 
Cyrene, others were carried to Perisa with Inarus, but 
were subsequently put to death, contrary to the articles 
of the treaty. 

Herodotus, as a native of Halicamassus, which still 
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paid tribute to Persia, did not feel himself to be in any 
personal danger. The Greeks were at that time unnsa- 
ally popular among the natives of the Delta in conse- 
quence of the aid received from Athens ; while he knew 
tiiat the Persian general, Megabjzus, was acquainted 
with his &ither Lyxes, and was even bound to him by 
acts of personal friendship. He, however, remained at 
Naucratis with Phylarchus during the winter; but in the 
commencement of spring Phylarchus hurried back to 
Athens with great expedition, leaving our traveler be- 
hind. During the twelve months which ensued' before 
the taking of Prosopitis, Herodotus visited the principal 
cities of the Delta which we shall now describe ; and after 
the final reconquest of the country by the Persian army, 
he visited Memphis and the Pyramids, and made those 
researches into the religion and history of the Egyptian 
people on which we shall have occasion to dwell in a fu- 
ture chapter. 

The city of Naucratis contained nothing much worth 
mentioning. It was, in &ct, exclusively a trading city. 
It had been originally founded by some Ionian merdiants 
from Miletus, and was chiefly peopled by Greek resi- 
dents. Prior to the reign of Psammitichus, about B. a 
680, Egypt had presented the same attitude toward the 
Greeks as the Chinese have presented toward European 
strangers; and even down to the reign of Amaais, B.O. 
570, the city of Naucratis was, like the port of Canton, 
the only mart in Egypt where the Greek merchants were 
permitted to trade. K any Greek entered any other 
mouth of the Nile excepting that at the Canopic branch, 
he was obliged to swear that he had be^i driven there 
agaiDst his will, and then to try in the same ship to reach 
the Canopic mouth. K contrary winds prevented his 
effecting his purpose, he was forced to unload his goods, 
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and carry them in barges round the coast of the Delta, 
and thus to reach Naucratis. Amasis, however, did his 
best to encourage the Greeks to settle in his dominions. 
He gave Naucratis as a residence for those Greeks who 
wished to settle in the country; and to those who only 
wished to trade with Egypt by sea, he granted places 
where they might erect altars and temples. One of these 
temples named the Hellenium, was very large and cele- 
brated, and had been erected at the common charge of 
the most important Greek cities in Asia Minor. 

From Naucratis Herodotus proceeded to the great city 
of Sais, the ancient capital of the Delta. Sais was the 
chiefseatofthe worship of the Egyptian goddess, Neith, 
whom the Greeks supposed to be tihe same as Athena. It 
contained a splendid temple of Neith and the royal palace 
and burial-place of the Pharaohs, as well as the tomb of 
the national deity, Osiris. The temple was grand be- 
yond all description ; and here, for the first time, He- 
rodotus was impressed with the mysterious and solenm 
character of the Egyptian religion. The temples of 
Greece impressed the visitor with admiration at the 
beauty, the harmony, and the grace of those exquisite 
creations of refined and thoughtful intellect; but as He- 
rodotus penetrated those gigantic masses which compose 
an Egyptian temple, he was filled with awe and rever- 
ence; he saw, not llie elegance and loveliness of classic 
art, but the solemn approaches to the inner dwelling- 
place of deity. A long paved avenue led to the grand en- 
trance, lined on each side with colossal sphinxes — ^mys- 
terious compounds of the human form with that of a lion 
or of a ram — ^thiis denoting the union of intellect and 
strength in the divine attributes. At the termination of 
the avenue, and in front of the vast entrance, stood co- 
lossal figures, in attitudes of profound rqpose. One of 

6* 
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these statues, seventy-five feet long, had been overturnv 
ed, probably at the time of the Persian conquest of the 
country, and was lying on its back. The entrance itself 
consisted of a lofty gateway between two huge wings, or 
oblong pyramidal moles, flat at the top, and of immense 
breadth, height, and thickness. These were called the 
propylasa, and were covered with sculptures. They had 
been built by Amaais, and surpassed all others in Egypt, 
both in height and breadth, as well as in the massive di- 
mensions and fine quality of the stones. Over the gate- 
way, between the propylsea, was the emblem of Agatho- 
dsemon, the Good Genius, consisting of a Sun supported 
by two asps with outspread vulture's wings. Passing 
through the gateway, Herodotus entered a spacious court, 
open to the sky, and surrounded by a colonnade. This 
court was intended for the general congregation of wor- 
shipers. At the other extremity of the court was the 
pronaos, or portico, supported by columns, and leading 
to a covered court or hall, also supported by pillars. Be- 
yond this hall was the proper temple or holy recess, 
which contained the sacred image of the goddess, and to 
which a worshiper was only conducted on solemn occar 
sions. This more sacred portion of the temple was not, 
of course, entered by Herodotus. A priest, however, 
who conducted him over a large portion of the temple, 
and who was treasurer of the temple, or rather registrar 
of the treasury, informed him that the recess was divided 
into four saloons, and that only the last saloon contained 
the sacred image ; and that on both sides of the saloons, 
as well as behind them, were corridors leadiug into cham- 
bers and apartments for the use of the priests, surround- 
ed by outer walls, which carefully protected them from 
the gaze of the vulgar crowd. By means of the light which 
&11 through apertures in tiie roof, oar traveler was enabled 
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to Bee the several scalptures and paintings which adorned 
the walls ; and the registrar was clever enough, not only 
to explain their meaning, but also to extract a very much 
larger sum for the good of his order than Herodotus had 
had the slightest idea of offering. 

The whole temple was situated in a sacred inclosure, 
consisting of a large square of consecrated ground, sur- 
rounded by a wall. Within this inclosure were buried 
many of the Pharaohs. The tomb of Amasis was there, 
consisting of a large stone chamber, decorated with col- 
umns shaped like palm leaves, and other ornaments. 
Inside the chamber were folding doors leading to the 
sepulcher. Amasis had been a great benefactor to the 
temple, for besides building the splendid propylsea, he 
had dedicated the colossal statues and sphinxes. He had 
likewise procured huge stones for repairs, and had con- 
veyed immense blocks of granite all the way from the 
first cataract, which was twenty days' journey off. One 
of these excited the astonishment and admiration of He- 
rodotus almost more than any thing else. This was a 
monolith, or chamber, hewn out of a single stone. Two 
thousand river navigators had been occupied for three 
years in conveying this stupendous rock-chamber from 
the first cataract. Outside it was thirty-one feet long, 
twenty feet broad, and twelve feet high; the interior 
chamber wad twenty-seven feet long, eighteen feet 
broad, and seven and a half feet in height. It had 
evidently been intended to form the cella for the re- 
ception of the image of Neith, but it was lying out- 
side the inclosure, and near the gateway. The registrar 
told Herodotus that Amasis had been restrained by a re- 
ligious scruple from having it brought within the inclos- 
ure, because the architect had heaved a deep sigh from 
weariness while it was being drawn along. Our traveler, 
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however, was stibseqiiently informed that it remained 
<^tLtside the temple wall because it crushed one of the 
men who were employed at the levers used for moving it. 

Within the inclosure, and extending along that entire 
side of the inclosure-wall which ran behind the holy re- 
cess, was the splendidly-carved tomb of the great national 
deity Osiris. Near it were a number of large stone 
obelisks, and also an extensive circukr lake, ornamented 
with a stone margin or facing. On one particular night 
every year a dramatic representation of the adventures 
of Osiris was performed by the Egyptia&s on the surCafie 
of this lake, under the name of Mysteries >, but Herod- 
otus could not learn what the mysteries were until some 
time afterward, when he was residing at Memphis. On 
the same night was celebrated the great annual festival 
in honor of Neith, called the Festival of the Bmming 
Lamps. The worshipers of this goddess assembled at 
Sais to sacrifice ; and they then kindled a great number 
of lamps round each of their houses. These lamps were 
small vases filled with salt and oil ; and the wicks floated 
upon the surface and kept alight throughout the night 
This festival was by no means confined to Sais, for every 
Egyptian throughout the country, though he might not 
be able to attend the samfice in person, was required to 
observe the lighting of the lamps, and thus all Egypt was 
illuminated on the night of the festival. 

From Sais Herodotus journeyed to the large city ef 
Bute, which contained a temple of Horus and Pasht, the 
son and daughter of Osiris and Isis, and identified by 
the Greeks with Apollo and Artemis. There was, also, 
another temple g( Leto, which was much larger and 
more celebrated, and contained an oracle. The propylaea 
of this last temple were sixty feet high ; but the most 
wonderful thing within the inclosure-widl was the holy 
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Msess. Each side of this recess was hewn out of a single 
stone, the whole forming a perfect cube, of which each 
side measured sixty feet. Another block was laid on the 
top and formed the roof, and OTerhung six feet on each 
side. 

^ Not &r from the temple of Leto was a large and deep 
lake, and in this lake was an island called Chemmis, 
which the Egyptians declared to be a floating island. 
Herodotus, however, did not see it either float or moye, 
and doubted the truth of the statement, though he was 
not foolish enough to contradict it. Upon it stood a large 
temple of Horus or Apollo, in which three altars were 
erected. A great number of pakn and other trees, some 
producing fruit and others not, also grew upon the island. 
The island itself was celebrated in the old mythology of 
Egypt as the spot where the goddess Leto concealed the 
in&nt Horus from the destroying hand of Typhon; and 
it was said that it was made to float from this circum- 
stance. 

From Buto Herodotus went to Busiris, where he saw 
a large temple of Isis, but did not enter it 

Papremis was the next cily he visited.' Papremis con- 
tained a temple of Ares, by which name the Greeks seem 
to have referred to the Egyptian evil principle, known by 
the name of Typhon ; our traveler, however, did not find 
much to engage his attention. The sacrifices and cere- 
monies in honor of this deity were much the same as 
those in other places in honor of other gods ; excepting 
that after sunset the following performance took place. 
The statue of the god was to be moved from one temple 
to another. Accordingly it was placed in a small wooden 
shrine, gilded all over, and laid upon a four-wheeled car. 
The priests then separated themselves into two parties. 
One party made certain extraordinary gestures round the 
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statue; while the other party armed themselves wtft 
clubs, and took up a position in the vestibule of the tem- 
ple to which the statue was to be conveyed. Meantime 
the general body of worshipers, amounting to more thaa 
a thousand men, armed themselves with similar clubs, 
and posted themselves opposite the vestibule. The party 
of priests who were standing round the statue then pre- 
pared to draw forward the car ; but the armed priests in 
the vestibule refused to give it admittance. Then the 
crowd of armed worshipers advanced to the assistance of 
their god. An obstinate combat ensued, the crowd of wor- 
shipers endeavoring to gain admittance for the car, and 
the armed priests in the vestibule endeavoring to repel 
them, and each party attacking the other with their 
clubs. The Egyptians declared that no heads were brok- 
en during this religious combat, but Herodotus declined 
to believe the assertion. The inhabitants of Papremis 
stated that they instituted this festival from the follow- 
ing circumstance. They said that the mother of the god 
dwelt in the temple, and that the god on his return from 
foreign parts, where he had been educated, desir^to see 
her. Her attendants, however, not having se^i him be- 
fore, refused to let him pass them, upon which he col-? 
lected a band of men from another city, and attacked the 
servants, and thus obtained admittance. 

Near Papremis was the field where Achaemenes and his 
Persians were defeated and slain bylnarus the Libyan in 
B. c. 460, at the first outbreak of the revolt. Heiwiotus 
saw many skulls and bones still scattered about, and he 
particularly noticed that the Egyptian skull was much 
stronger and thicker than the Persian. This he supposed 
arose from the fact that the Persians wore turbans, while 
the Egyptians exposed their heads to the sun. 

Fnxn Papremis Herodotus proceeded to BabastiS) 
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^bich was &mons for the worship of Bubastis or Pasht, 
the cat-headed goddess whom the Greeks identified with 
Artemis. Here tiie temple of Pasht attracted his warm- 
est admiration ; and, indeed, though many temples might 
have been larger or more costly, yet none were so pleas- 
ant to behold. It wias surrounded by water, excepting 
at the entrance, for the Nile flowed past the back of it, 
and two canals branched oflF from the Nile and flowed 
round it as far as the entrance, one on the one side, and 
one on the. other side. Each canal was 100 feet in 
breadth, and had its banks lined with trees. The temple 
was situated in the center of the city, and could be looked 
down upon from every quarter ; for its site had remained 
at its ancient level, while the streets and houses had been 
mounded up to a greater height than in any other Egypt- 
ian city. The sacred inclosures was an exact square, 
each side measuring the eighth of a mile, and it was sur- 
rounded by a wall beautifully adorned with sculptured 
figures. The propytea were sixty feet in height, and 
carved with figures nine feet high. Within the inclosure 
and all round the holy recess was a grove of magnificent 
trees. A paved avenue, nearly half a mile long and 400 
fe^t broad, and lined on each side with lofty trees, ran 
from the propylaea across the public market-place of the 
city to the temple of Hermes. Altogether, a more beau- 
tifiil sanctuary could not be imagined. 

The festival of Pasht was more rigidly observed by the 
Egyptians than any other; but its immense popularity 
seems to have arisen from the intoxication and other 
excesses in which the worshipers thought proper to 
indulge. Not less than 700,000 men, women, and 
children were said to have been present at the city during 
the festival ; and more wine was consumed on that occa- 
sion than during all the rest of the year. The people 
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were conyejed to Bubadtis by water, and numerous boats 
were crowded with persons of both sexes. During the 
voyage some of the women played upon cymbals, and 
some of the men upon flutes, while all the rest sung and 
clapped their hands. When they reached any town on 
their way, they brought the boat close to the bank. Some 
of the women then continued to play the cymbals ; others 
shouted and reproached the women of the place ; while 
others danced and made scoffing and contemptuous gest- 
ures. This festival was likewise celebrated by the sacrifice 
of an immense number of victims. 

From Bubastis Herodotus went to Heliopolis, or "the 
city of the Sun," called On in the Old Testament* It 
contained a temple of Helios or the Sun, the Egyptian 
Ba. Here King Pheron, the son of Sesostris, out of 
gratitude for his restoration from blindness, dedicated to 
Helios two obelisks, each of which was 150 feet high and 
twelve feet in breadth, and consisted of a single stone. 
The priests at Memphis subsequently told Herodotus a 
singular story concerning this king's blindness, which we 
may as well introduce here. On one occasion the inun- 
dation of the Nile reached the extraordinary height of 
twenty-seven feet, and a terrible wind having arisen, it 
tossed about the river in waves. King Pheron seeing 
this commotion, seized a javelin, and, with the utmost arro- 
gance, threw it into the eddies of the river; but immedia- 
tely afterward he was seized with a pain in his eyes, and 
became blind. For ten years this blindness continued, 
but in the eleventh year an oracle was dispatched to him 
from the temple of Leto, at Bute, importing that the 
period of his punishment had expired^ and that he might 
recover his sight by anointing his eyes with the spittle 
of a virtuous wife. This simple remedy, however, seemed 
o Genedfl^ ohap. adi. y. 45. 
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toT a long time to be uimttaiiiable. Neither the spittle of 
his own wife nor that of any other married lady aj^ieared 
to have the slightest effect upon his blindness ; but at 
last a virtuous woman was found, and he reoovered his 
sight. He then, in the true spirit of poetic justice, mar- 
ried the lady who had restored him, and assembled all 
the others in one city and barbarously put them to death. 

In the temple of Helios, Herodotus saw a picture' of a 
sacrecl bird called the phoenix, which he had never seen 
alive; indeed, it seldom appeared in Egypt, and accord- 
ing to the Heliopolitans, it only came on the death of its 
sire, once in 500 years. In the picture the plumage was 
represented as being partly red and partly the color of 
gold, and in outline and size the bird bore a strong resem- 
blance to an eagle. The Heliopolitans told our traveler 
the following story connected with its appearance, which, 
however, he justly considered to be a fable. They said that 
the phoenix, when its &ther died, shaped an egg of myrrh 
as large as it could carry ; and then, when it had satis- 
fied itself that it really could carry it, the phoenix hollowed 
out the egg, and put its parent inside and closed up the 
hole. The weight was thus the same as before, and ac- 
cordingly the phoenix carried the whole to the temple 
of Helios, and there buried it. But though the Helio- 
politans were thus slightly addicted to the marvelous, yet 
HerodBtus found them to be more learned in the history 
of their country than any other Egyptians; though the 
inhabitants of the Egyptian corn-lands generally were 
better acquainted with past events than any other class 
of men with whom he ever came in contact. 

During the foregoing sojoumings in the Delta, Herod- 
otus began to form some notion of its shape and physical 
geography. He saw that it stretched northward toward 
the Mediterranean like a huge fim, whose green center, 
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from tihe handle to ihe broad end, was represented By fer« 
tile meadows, plantations, and orchards, and whose semi- 
circakr border waa formed by successire bands of marsh, 
sand-hills, and beach, beyond which was the blue expanse 
of the Mediteimanean. The whole of this region was cov- 
ered with beautiful cities, and adorned with magnificent 
temples, obelisks, and colossal statues. The soil con- 
sisted of a rich black alluvial deposit brought down b j 
the river Nile from Ethiopia. The Nile had thus, as he 
was told and believed, filled up the bay which was sub-^ 
sequently occupied by the Delta, and thus the ^itire 
country was a ^ of the river. At the same time, the 
inhabitants of the corn-lands had not the least trouble in 
cultivating their &rms. They neither plowed nor hoed; 
but when the river had inundated their fields, and then 
subsided, each man sowed his own com and turned in 
swine, who thereupon trod in the seed, and subsequently 
at harvest-tune trod out the com, and saved the trouble of 
thrashing- The Delta was likewise intersected with ca- 
nals in every direction. These had been dug in very an- 
cient times by the multitude of captives which Sesostrishad 
brought away from the distant countries which he had 
subdued. The same captives had likewise raised the cities 
so fiur above the surfsu^e of the plain as to preserve them 
from the waters of the yearly inundation ; and at a sub- 
sequent period a later king, named Sabacon, had obliged 
every Egyptian criminal to heap up mounds round his own 
city. 

The Egyptian people were divided into seven classes 
or castes ; viz., priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, 
tradesmen, interpreters, and bargemen. 

The priests were the principal caste, and their colleges 
were of course cozmected with the temples of the great 
cities. Thus there were the priests of Helios at Heliop* 
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olis, and the priests of Keith at Sais. Ibny priests 
were employed for the service of each deity, of whom one 
was appointed to be chief or high-priest, and the sacer- 
dotal office of the &ther was inherited by his son. Ex- 
tensive estates were attached to every temple, and belonged 
to each college of priests in common; and a bursar, or 
registrar, like the one at Sais, was appointed to manage 
the revenues,, which had, however, suffered materially 
fix)m the effects of the Persian conquest. Out of this 
common fund the necessaries of life were supposed to be 
supplied to the priests and their families belonging to each 
temple, so that none were obliged to expend any portion 
of their private property. A large quantity of beef and 
geese was cooked every day, and allowed to each of them, 
together with a certain measure of wine made from grapes; 
but they were never permitted to eat fish; and they con- 
sidered beans to be so very impure that they abhorred the 
very sight of those vegetables. They shaved the whole 
of tlieir bodies every third day to prevent the possibility 
of any vermin being found upon them while engaged in 
the service of the gods. Their garments were all made 
of linen, and their shoes of papyrus ; and they washed 
themselves twice every day and twice every night. 

The soldiers were a military race, and the most distin- 
guished caste next to that of the priests. They were di- 
vided into Hermotybies and Galasires, and at one time 
numbered above 400,000 men. No member of this war- 
rior caste was permitted to carry on any trade, but all 
were obliged to devote themselves entirely to the art of 
war, and this destination descended from father to son. 
Their pay consisted of the produce of their estates, for, 
like the priests, they were all landed proprietors, and eaeh 
man possessed twelve acres of land free firom all tribute. 
In the ancient times of the Pharaohs, 1000 Hermotybies 
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and 1000 Galaaires seired as the king's body-guard, but 
were changed annually, and no man was appointed twice. 
Eyery one of these household troops received daily during 
his year of service five pounds' weight of bread, two pounds 
of beef, and a quart of wine, in addition to the income 
which he derived from his estate. Military depots were 
also formed on the frontiers — ^namely, on the eastern front* 
ier against the Arabs, Hebrews, and Syrians ; on the 
western frontier against the wild tribes of Libya ; and on 
the southern frontier, at the first cataract, against the 
Ethiopians. 

The five remaining castes might be almost regarded as 
one class, for they were all excluded from the possession 
of land, from the privileges of the priest and military 
castes, and from every department of political life. They 
formed, in fact, the great working class, and King 
Amasis established a law which compelled every man, on 
pain of death, to present himself once a year before the 
magistrate of his district, and declare by what means he 
maintained himself. The herdsmen included the settled 
agricultural people who cultivated the corn-lands, and 
the nomad tribes who occupied the marshes of the Delta 
and the plains bordering on the desert. The swineherds 
were the Pariah caste of Egypt, for swine were an 
abomination to the Egyptians. A swineherd was ex- 
cluded from all the temples, and no member of any 
other caste would take his daughter for a wife or give 
him a daughter in marriage. Once a year, however, a 
pig was offered up by every household to Osiris, and it 
was the swine that trod the com into the earth after the 
yearly inundation ; consequently, the race of swineherds 
was indispensable to the people. The traders comprised 
handicraftsmen, artists, chapmen, and merchants, and, as 
each trade was hereditary, this trade caste contained a 
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great number of subdiyicdoiis. The interpreters were a 
caste of tolerably recent formation. King Fsammitichus 
(b. c. 680) haying gained the throne by the aasistanoe 
of some Ionian and Carian mercenaries from Asia Minor, 
wished to open a communication between Egypt and 
Greece. Accordingly, he phtced a number of Egyptian 
children under the care of the Greek settlers to be in- 
structed in the Greek language, and thus founded the 
caste ; for the posterity of these children were hence- 
forth regarded as a separate class, and called interpreters. 
The bargemen or steersmen were the navigators of the 
Nile, and of the canals of the Delta, which were, in 
fact, so many roads ; and, during the yearly inundation, 
the boats were the only means of communication between 
the several cities. 

The Egyptians generally lived on bread made fix>m 
spelt, and on the flesh of suck fish and birds as were not 
accoimted sacred ; that of geese and oxen was the most 
esteemed, and formed the exclusive food of the priests. 
Pork was never eaten excepting at one particular festival. 
Vines did not grow in Egypt, but the wines of Greece 
and Phoenicia were very largely imported, and very ex- 
tensively consumed by all who could affi)rd to purchase 
them. Those who could not buy the foreign growths 
drunk a kind of home-made wine or beer produced firom 
barley, which, however, was very superior to the ale 
drunk by the lower orders in Greece. Radishes, onions, 
and garlic were also much consumed by the poorer 
classes. The Egyptians who inhabited the marshes of 
the Delta used the lotus for food, making bread of the pith, 
and likewise eating both the root of the plant and the 
fruit which it brought forth. These same marshmen also 
used the lower part of the papyrus plant for food, and 
fish dried in the sun. The art of medicine among the 
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Egyptians was divided into several branches, each phj- 
sician only applying himself to one disease. Medioal 
practitioners abounded every where ; some were for the 
eyes only, others for the head, others for the teeth, and 
others for the stomach. 

It was not, however, so much the peculiarity of the 
habits and manners of the Egyptians as the antiquity 
attached to them, which made so deep an impressioi^ 
upon Herodotus. At convivial banquets, for instance, 
in the houses of the wealthy a most strange and solenm 
custom was observed which might have been traced back 
to the death of Osiris. After the supper was over, a 
man carried round a coffin containing a wooden image 
made in exact imitation of a corpse. Showing this to 
each of the company, the bearer would cry, "Look 
upon this, and then drink and enjoy yourself; for, when 
dead, you will be like unto this." The conviviality of 
the party, however, would be scarcely disturbed by thia 
gloomy apparition, and they would commence a night of 
hard drinking immediately after this apparently awfiil 
warning. 

One of the most extraordinary relics of antiquity, as 
appeared tb Herodotus, was a peculiar song which was 
preserved by the people, and must, in his opinion, have 
been handed down from the remotest times. In the 
Egyptian language it was Called Maneros, and it exactly 
resembled the very ancient song sung by the Greeks 
under the name of Linus, and which was lilkewise sung, 
though under different names, both in Phoenicia, Cyp- 
prus, and elsewhere. The dirge was so peculiaxly 
unearthly and remarkable that Herodotus began to 
think that of all the wonders in Egypt it was the most 
especially wonderful whence the Egyptians obtained 
the song. The people, however, said that Maneros 
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waa the only son of the first king of Egypt, and that 
happening to die at an early age, he was honored by this 
mourning dirge, which was the first and only song they 
ever had. 

Modem scholars have generally imputed a mythio 
(Hrigin to this song. Herodotus, in the hist<»ry which we 
shall hereafter describe, has told them that its origin 
was imputed to the eldest son of the first king of 
Egypt; and they have supposed him to haye referred, 
not to the son of Menes, but to Horus, the son of Osiris. 
Its extreme antiquity, however, and the extraordinary 
manner in which it was retained by the entire nation, 
has led us to refer it back to a more certain historical 
eyent than a mere myth, of which eyen the groundwork 
is doubtful. We remember with reyerential fear the 
tenth last plague of Egypt, and its awfol fulfillment; 
when, on (me dark midnight, a thousand years before 
Herodotus was bom, '^ the Lord smote all the first- bom 
m the land of Egypt, from the first-bom of Pharaoh 
that sat on hia throne, unto the first-bom of the captive 
that was in the dungeon." The mental anguish of 
that dark night, ''when there was a great cry in 
Egypt, and not a house where there was not one dead," 
may well have been transmitted to posterity in that 
mysterious dirge which made such a powerful impression 
upon Herodotus; for it was a grief too deep for tears, 
and too universal to be £»^otten, as long as Egypt was 
a nation. 

The loud mournings for the dead, Herodotus had fire- 
quent opportunities of witnessing during his residence in 
the Delta. When aman of any considerati<m died, all the 
females of his fimxily smeared their heads and &ces with 
mud, girded up their clothes, and wandered about the 
city with uncovered necks, beating their breasts, and ac- 
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companied by all their relations. The men also girded 
np their clothes and beat themselves in the same &shion. 
After this was over, the body was carried away to the em- 
bahners to be embalmed. 

This significant and expensive custom greatly excited 
the cariosity of our traveler. He could not help con- 
necting the national attempt to render the body im- 
mortal with that doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul into the mysteries of which he had been so recently 
initiated. There were three different modes of embalm- 
ing, varying according to the circumstances of the 
deceased; and Herodotus carried his investigations to 
such an extent as to make himself acquainted with the 
actual details of each of these modes. A description of 
embalming is, however, by no means a lively or agree- 
able subject, and we shall not inflict it upon our readers, 
but merely observe that afier the embalmment the body 
wa£i wrapped in bandages of linen cloth smeared with 
gum, and then inclosed in a wooden case made to re- 
semble a man, and placed in a sepulchral chamber. All 
persons, whether Egyptians or strangers, that were seized 
by crocodiles or drowned in the river Nile, were em- 
balmed and adorned in the best manner, and buried in 
the sacred vaults ; and the inhabitants of that city to 
which the body was carried were compelled by law to 
pay all the expenses. No person, however, not even the 
relations or friends of the deceased, were permitted to 
touch the body, excepting only the priests of the Nile, 
who buried it with their own hands as something more 
than human. 

We shall conclude this rather long chapter with a brief 
description of the three different modes of Egyptian writ- 
ting, viz., the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the encho- 
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rial ; which, however, utterly defied the reaearches of 
Herodotus. 

The hieroglyphic, a monumental writing, originated 
in the natural desire to paint such objects as were capa- 
ble of being represented. The next step was the transi- 
tion frbm real representations to symbolical, emblematical, 
or allegorical signs, representing ideas by physical ob- 
jects. The last step was the adoption of phonetic char- 
acters to re{»:esent sounds by pictures of visible ob- 
jects. 

The hieratic, or sacerdotal linear writing, was a kind 
of shorthand way of writing the hieroglyphics, and in- 
cluded in some cases arbitrary characters in the place of 
pictures. It appears to have been restricted to tibe tran- 
scription of texts relating to sacred or scientific matter?, 
and to a few, but always religious, inscriptions. 

The enchorial, or common epistolary writing, was 
a system quite distinct from the hieroglyphic and hier- 
atic, and chiefly included simple characters borrowed 
from the hieratic writing, to the exclusion of almost all 
pictured signs. 

VOL. II. 1 
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When Herodotus had completed his tour of the Delta, 
he continued to reside at the city of Heliopolis, and here, 
in the summer of B. 0. 455, the news reached him of the 
complete destruction of the Athenian fleet and the forces 
of the Egyptian insurgents by the Persian general, Me- 
gabyzus. Accordingly, in the following autumn, when 
the inundation was at its height, he proceeded to the 
great city of Memphis ; and here he obtained permission 
to reside during the winter months, determining in the 
ensuing spring to get a passage onboard a Nile boat pro- 
ceeding toward the south, and thus endeayor to penetrate 
the &r off regions of burning Ethiopia. 

Memphis was the great capital of Middle Egypt, as 
Sais was of the Delta ; but it claimed a &r higher anti- 
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qoitjr. It stood in a contracted part of the Nile yallejr, 
and commanded the oommanication between Upper or 
Southern Egypt and the Delta; and it was said to have 
been founded bj Menes, the first king of Egypt, in that 
primeval period ere the plain of the Delta had been form- 
ed by the alluvions of the Nile, and when, in &ct, the 
Delta was a bay of the Mediterranean. According to an 
Egyptian tradition, Menes was said to have obtained a 
site for the city by the following contrivance. The Nile 
had previously flowed ctese to the footof the sandy mount- 
ain range of Libya, on the western side. Menes dug a 
canal, elbowing out more in the center of the valley, be- 
tween the Libyan and Arabian mountains ; and then, 
having damm^ up the old channel of the Nile about 
twelve miles to the south of the site of Memphis, he con- 
ducted the river into the canal. It was on the ground 
thus recovered that Menes was said to have built the 
great city of Memphis, and to have protected it by a 
mound. 

This tradition, however, was decidedly an invention, 
or rather an exaggeration of the priests of Memphis, who 
retailed it to Herodotus. The Nile in reality has two 
channels. The one which Herodotus thought was the 
ancient channel, and which flowed close to the foot of the 
Libyan chain, was the northern part of that ancient 
branch of the river which is now called the canal of Jo- 
seph. The other channel, which he supposed to have been 
dug by Menes, and which flowed more in the center of 
the valley, is the present bed of the river. What Menes, 
or i^^ioever founded the city, appears really to have done, 
is to have protected Memphis by a deep moat, and thus 
to have given rise to the story we have narrated. 

Memphis was especially celebrated for its walls, its cita- 
del called the White Fortress, its ancient palace of the 
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PharaohB, its beautiM sanctoaiies, and above all for its 
vast and wcmderful temple of the Egyptian Pthah, the 
Hephaestus of the Greek mythology. This magnificent 
Btractare was said to have been originally founded by 
Menes, but to have been successively enlarged and im- 
proved by successiye Pharaohs, who each sought to leave 
behind him, in connection with the national temple, a 
lasting monument of his own earthly magnificence and 
devotion to the gods. The temple was approached on 
each of its four sides by a wonderful avenue lined witili 
Sphinxes, and thus possessed four grand entrances, con- 
structed upon the principles already described, and each 
of which was the work of a profuse and mighty sovereign. 
The temple proper, including the holy recess, stood in 
the center of the entire building, and was said to have 
been constructed by Menes. The entrance or propylaea, 
facing the south, was erected by king Moeris. The cele- 
brated Sesostris employed the multitude of captives which 
he had brought from lie various countries he had sub- 
dued, in conveying huge masses of stone to the temple ; 
and he erected in front of the propylsea of Moeris six 
colossal statues, namely, himself and his wife, each forty- 
five feet high; and his four sons, each thirty feet high. 
Bhampsinitusbuiltthe western propylsea, and erected two 
statues before it, each thirty-seven feet high, and respect- 
ively named Summer and Winter. Asychis built the 
eastern propylsea, which was by &r the largest and most 
beautiful ; for it was decorated with sculptured figures 
more than all the others, and exhibited a greater variety 
of architecture. Psammitichus erected the southern pro- 
pylsea, and likewise built a court opposite, surrounded 
by a colonnade, which was supported by colossal statues 
eighteen feet high, and covered with sculptured figures. 
This court was intended for Apis, whenever that god 
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flhonUi manifest himself in Egypt. Numerous other co» 
lossal statues were likewise witliin the sacred precinct; 
some in their proper position before one or other of the 
propylaea, bat others oyerthrown in the recent internal 
war. 

There was one statae, however, which requires especial 
mention, for it not only excited much attention firom He- 
rodotus, but would have be^a eyen more interesting to 
the modem reader. This was a stone statue of King 
Sethon with a mouse in his hand, and bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : ^^ Whoever looks on me, let him revere 
the gods." Sethon was- the king of Egypt at the time 
of the invasion of Sennacherib ; and the statue was erect- 
ed to commemorate the destruction of the Assyrian army. 
According to Holy Writ, the Assyrians were destroyed 
by an angel of Jehovah. Herodotus, however, was told 
by a priest of Pthah, that the destruction was occasioned 
by field-mice, who ate up the bow-strings, quivers, and 
shield-handles of the invaders. The priest either told 
a willftil falsehood, or else erred from ignorance, and He- 
rodotus was of course easily misled. The fact was that 
the statue was undoubtedly erected in commemoration of 
the mighty deliverance, both of the Egyptian monarch 
and of Hezekiah, which is recorded in the Scriptures, 
for a mouse is a symbol in Egyptian hieroglyphics for 
destruction and slaughter. 

About ten or twelve miles to the north-east of Mem- 
phis, and on the route toward Naucratis, were the cele- 
brated pyramids known in our own time as the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh. We shall have occasion to describe liiese 
in a future page, but it is here necessary to observe that 
ike three largest were said to have been built by three cel- 
ebrated kings, namely, Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus. 

The ancient history of Egypt stretches &x back into 
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the drear antique, to a period when the gods themselres 
dwelt among men, and were the sovereigns of the land. 
Manetho, an Egyptian priest, who lived about 150 years 
after Herodotus, compiled from the sacred books of the 
Egyptians a comprehensive history of the country. This 
history was written in three tomes or rolls of papyrus, 
and contained, first, the annals of the three successive 
dynasties of gods/ demigods, and spirits; and, secondly, 
the history of the thirty dynasties of mortal kings. The 
thirty dynasties of mortal sovereigns commenced with 
Menes, and ended with Nectabenus, the last native Egyp- 
tian king, who, in b. c. 350, contrived to rebel against 
Persia; and, according to the calculation of Manetho, 
the whole extended over a period of from 3000 to 5000 
years. The history is lost, but a list of the kings and 
dynasties have been preserved by Julius Africanus'and 
Eusebius ; and their correctness is said to be generally 
confirmed by the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the monu- 
ments. 

Herodotus had no such opportunities of studying the 
history of Egypt as the priest Manetho. He contrived to 
win the good opinion of the priests of Pthah, but they 
would not trust him with the sacred books ; and even if 
they had done so, he could not have read them, for he 
was equally as ignorant of the sacred characters on the 
papyrus rolls as of the hieroglyphical pictures which 
every where decorated the monuments. Moreover those 
priests of Pthah who condescended to talk to the Greek 
foreigner were by no means the most literary of their 
order. Their historical knowledge was chiefly confined 
to those kings who had reigned at Memphis. They praised 
those sovereigns who had embellished their temple, and 
treated those as tyrants who had confined their attention 
to other buildings ; while of those who had left no im- 
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poitaat momunents whatever they could only giye a dry 
catalogue of names, which Herodotus cared not to remem* 
ber. Moreoyer, they only related such particulars as 
were most gratifying to the national pride, or most cal- 
culated to arouse and interest such rich worshipers as 
might visit Memphis to offer sacrifice to Pthah. 

To the modem reader the history of Egypt would be 
principally interesting so &r as it illustrated the pages of 
Holy Writ ; but at the same time we think he might be 
amiiused by some of the ridiculous stories which the priests 
told Herodotus. They took up a book, and read him the 
names of 380 kings, who. they said had reigned prior 
to the accession of the celebrated Sesostris ; and three 
hundred generations were supposed to be equal to ten 
thousand years. Of all this imposing list the only kings 
of whom the priests could relate any memorable deeds 
were three in number. The first was Menes, the founder 
of Memphis, and builder of the temple of Pthah. The 
second was a queen named Nitocris, who performed a 
most extraordinary feat. Her brother had previously 
occupied the throne, but had been slain by his subjects. 
She succeeded him, and determined to avenge his death. 
Accordingly she had an extensive chamber prepared un- 
der ground, and pretending that she was going to conse- 
crate it, invited all the enemies of her brother to a great 
banquet in this magnificent subterranean saloon. In the 
middle of the feast she suddenly turned the river in upon 
them, and then committed suicide by throwing herself 
into a ro<»n which had been previously filled with ashes. 

The third king whose acts were remembered by the 
priests was Moeris, the last king of the 330. He built 
the northern propylaea of the temple of Pthah, and dug 
the celebrated Lake Moeris, which we shall describe in a 
future page. 
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After these three the priests narrated the reigos of a 
regalar line of kings^ The first was Sesostris, who was 
said to have conquered the most distant regions in Europe^ 
Asia, and Africa, and to have erected monnBients of hid 
conquests in the seyeral oountries. Sesostris, during his 
absence, had left his kingdom in the diarge of hi& brother, 
and when he returned, this brother tried to compass his 
death. He invited Sesostris and his wife and six sons 
to an entertainment, and then suddenly left his guests 
alone, and surrounded the house with a large pile of 
burning wood. Sesostris took counsel of his wife in this 
emergency, and she advised him to bridge the burning 
mass by extending two of his sons across the fire. Se- 
sostris did so, and two of his sons were burned, but the 
rest stepped over the bodies and were saved. Sesostris 
then took revenge upon his brother, and spent the re- 
mainder of his reign in enlarging and beautifying the 
temple of Pthah, and in digging canals all over the Delta. 
In these wcwrks he employed the multitude of captives 
whom he had reduced to slavery. It was Sesostris who 
first divided the land of Egypt equally among the Egyp- 
tian pec^le, giving an equal square allotment to each* 
From these allotments were drawn the royal revenueSy 
for the owner of each was required to pay a fixed yearly 
tax. If, however, the inundation of the Nile carried 
away any porti(m of an allotment, commissioners were 
sent by tiie king to ascertain how much the land had 
diminished, and what proportion of the land-tax should 
in future be paid by the owner. This circumstance is 
interesting, inasmuch as it was supposed by Herodotus 
to have originated the art of land-measuring, which 
subsequently passed over into Greece. 

Sesostris was succeeded by Pheron, the same king who 
was miraculously cured of blindness ; and he in his turn 
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by Proteus ; who again was saooeeded by Rhampmnitos, 
of whom more extraordinary tales were told than of any 
other monarch whatever. 

Bhampsinitos was in the possession of incredible riches, 
such as never before or after fell to the lot of any mor- 
tal monarch. To treasure np this wealth in safety was 
the one great object of his life, and for this purpose he 
boilt up a very strong chamber adjoining the palace walL 
This chamber was so carefully and wonderfully made 
that it was deemed by all men to be impregnable ; and 
accordingly the King Bhampsiiiitus melted all his goM, 
and poured it into pots and jars of earthenware, and 
then stowed it away in the strong room which he had 
made. 

The architect, however, had been un&ithful to his 
trust. He had fitted in one of the blocks of stone 
upon a secret pivot, so warily that it might be easily 
taken out by two men or even by one. Before, how- 
ever, he could take advantage of this breach of trust, 
a mortal disease overtook him. Feeling that his end 
was approaching, he summoned his two sons and ex- 
plained to them how they might remove the stone, 
and thus become in reality the stewards- of the king, 
and provide themselves with abundant sustenance. He 
died shortly afterward, and the two sons hastened to 
remove the stone and carry off a great quantity of the 
treasure. 

Afiber a while Bhampsinitus visited the strong room, 
and discovered that a large portion of his gold had been 
taken out of the pots ; but he could accuse no one of 
the theft, as the seals on the door were unbroken, and 
the chamber seemingly well secured. Afl»r three or 
&ur more visits he found that his gold continued to de- 
crease in the same mysterious manner. He therefore 

7* 
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ordered man-traps to be made, and set ihem round tiie 
pots of gold and quietly awaited the result. In a day or 
two the brothers again entered the store and commenced 
loading themselres as before, when one of them was 
straightway caught in a trap. Perceiying that he was 
&irly tangled and unable to escape, he said to his brother, 
" Draw thy sword quickly and cut oflF my head ; for 
if the king should see my face, he will recognize me and 
kill you likewise." The brother saw that the counsel 
was good, and immediately cut off the trapped man's 
head, and carrying it away with him, left the treasure as 
before. 

Next morning the king entered his strong room, and 
was again lost in astonishment. There was the body of 
a thief caught in a trap, but the head was missing, and 
it was impossible to identify the headless trunk, while 
the chamber was apparently as secure as before. In this 
perplexity he hit upon the foUowing plan. He ordered 
the body to be hung against the wall, and placed sentinels 
over it with strict instructions to arrest any one, man, 
woman, or child, who should be seen moaning or weeping 
before it. 

Meantime the widowed mother of the two young men 
was excessively sorrowful over the death of her son, and 
especially that the body should be ignominiously exposed 
against the wall instead of being given into the hands of 
the embalmers. Accordingly she entreated her surviving 
son to contrive some means by which he could bring away 
the headless corpse, and threatened that if he did not do 
so speedily she would proceed at once to the royal palace 
and acquaint the king with the whole history of the 
robbery of his treasury. 

The son remonstrated with his mother for awhile, but 
at last acceded to her wishes. He went and purchased 
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twelTe mules, and loaded them with large skins of i?ine 
and drove them toward the treasury; and then as he 
passed the sentinels he contrived to secretly loosen the 
necks of three of the skins, so that the wine poured out 
in great quantities into the road. While this was going 
on he heat his head and filled the air with his cries, as if 
he knew not to which mule to run first. The sentinels, 
heartily laughing at the accident, ran into the road with 
pitchers and pails, to catch up some of the wine for them- 
selves. Then he reviled them fiercely ; but the sentinels 
began to soothe him, and at last he pretended to be paci- 
fied and began to drink with them. A firesh skin was 
soon opened, which was duly followed by others, and, in 
short, the sentinels drank their fill, until, overpowered by 
the wine, they one and all fell asleep on the spot in a 
state of complete drunkenness. Then, as the night by 
this time was &r advanced, the pretended wine-dealer 
shaved the right cheeks of the sentinels by way of 
derision, and placing the dead body of his brother upon 
the back of one of his mules, he carried it triumphantly 
home to his mother. 

Tidings of this exploit soon reached the king, and he 
flew into a greater rage than ever. He resolved to shrink 
from no means by which he could find out the rob- 
ber of his gold and the contriver of such extraordinary 
artifices. Now his daughter was the most beautiful 
maiden in all Egypt,> and the whole nation had seen and 
admired her surpassing loveliness. He therefore ordered 
the princess to sit in a room in the palace which opened 
upon the public street, and to give a kiss to any man who 
would confess to her the most daring and crafty action 
which he had ever committed ; and he likewise directed 
her to seize any one who should acknowledge that he had 
robbed the treasury, or carried off the dead body of the 
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thief. The prinoess promised to obey, and guards wero 
placed ready to pounce upon any man whom she might 
seize. The next day the pec^le came thronging in, and 
- the yonng man amcmg the rest The latter had, how- 
ever, provided himself with a &lse arm, and carried it 
under his cloak. When his torn came, he approached the 
princess, and said, ^^Themost daringthing I ever did was 
to cut ofif my brother's head; and the most crafty thing I 
ever did was to make the sentinels drunk and carry off his 
body." He then drew near to kiss her ; upon which she 
cried out, and would have graq)ed him by the arm ; but 
he gave the &lse arm into her hand, and at (Nice made his 
escape, leaving her in the utmost amazement that a man 
should flee away and leave his arm bdiind him with so 
little trouble. 

The king's rage agaiost the criminal was now lost in 
his admiration at the wisdom and daring of the man. 
He ordered it to be proclaimed throughout every city, 
that if the thief would give himself up, he should not 
only receive a free pardon, but likewise a large reward. 
Accordingly the young man proceeded to the royal palace, 
andmadehimself known to the king; and Rhampsinitus 
at once took him into his &vor, and subsequently gave 
him the beautiful princess for a wife, esteeming the 
Egyptians to be the wisest of all men, but his new son- 
in-law to be the wisest of Egyptians. 

Other stories not so wildly romantic, but partaking 
more of a supernatural character, were likewise told of 
Rhampsinitus. Thus it was said that, while still alive, 
he descended into the realms of departed spirits^ and 
there played at dice with Isis, who performed the same 
part in the Egyptian mythology as the Ghthonian 
Demeter, to whom we have already alluded. He was 
said to have sometimes won and sometimes lost in his 
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^Hxrty gambling; but, oa his retam to the BOr&oe of 
the eaxth, to have brought with him a napldn ol gold, 
which he had received from the goddeds ad a present 
The Egyptians in the time of Herodotos still obserred a 
festiyal which the priests of Pthah said was in oommem* 
oration of this descent of Bhampsinitus into Hades. 
Whether it was so or not, Herodotus could not exactly tell ; 
ail that he knew was that on a certain day the priests 
placed a cloak upon one of their number, and bandaged 
his eyes with ascarf ; and then they conducted him to the 
road which led to the temple of Isis, and there left him. 
They likewise said that the blindfolded priest was led by 
two wolyes to the temple itself, which was ten miles and 
a half from Memphis, and afterward brought back again; 
but Herodotus, like any other intelligent Greek of his 
generation, left the story for others to believe. 

The foregoing legends must be regarded as temple- 
stories of those good kings who had been so much de- 
voted to the gods as to beautify and enlarge the great 
metropolitan temple of Pthah. We have now to com- 
municate to the reader those stories which the priests 
told Herodotus concerning those three wicked kings — 
Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus — ^who, instead of 
building temples, took to building pyramids. First 
of all, however, we must remark that though we have, 
in accordance with the order in which the priests of 
Pthah told their stories to Herodotus, pkced the legends 
of the temple kings before those of the pyramid kings, 
yet this arrangement is in reality opposed to true 
chronology. Sesostris, and probably the other temple 
kings, belonged to the nineteenth and subsequent dynas- 
ties, who reigned in the days of Moses, Joshua, and 
the Judges, and after the expulsion of the Shepherd 
kings. The pyramid-building kings, however, belonged 
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to the fourth dynasty, who reigned in the primeval 
times of Nimrod and Asshur, before the Invasion of 
the Shepherds, and before even Abraham was called 
out of the land of the Ohaldees. The priests of Pthah, 
in order to exaggerate the antiquity and glory of their 
temple, placed its builders many centuries too early ; 
and, in order to depreciate the pyramids, placed tite 
pyramid-builders many centuries too late. Moreover, aa 
the Shepherd-kings were much hated by the Egyptians, 
they declared that the pyramids had been built by the 
Shepherds. 

Herodotus could learn but very little about the Shep- 
herds, and we can not tell the reader much more. It 
seems, however, that about the time of the patriarchs 
Abraham and Joseph, b. c. 1900-1700, the Delta was 
overrun by a nomad Arab horde, who soon established 
a supremacy under the name of Hyksos, or Shepherd- 
kings.* They were included in the fiftenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth dynsaties of Manetho. The people are 
represented on the monuments as having red hair and blue 
eyes, and as being loosely clothed in undressed hides. 
After their expulsion they appear to have retired to Pal- 
estine, where they may have become the ancestors of the 
Philistines, and perhaps of other Oanaanite races. The 
intense hatred which the Egyptians ever afterward exhib- 
ited against the Hyksos is plainly visible from many rep- 
resentations on the monuments. A number of painted 

o The Shepherd-kiDgs were probably in poasession of the country 
in the time of Abraham's visit, but were driven out some time be- 
fore the administration of Joseph ; for we find that Abraham, a pos- 
sessor of floeks and herds, was treated with the utmost considera- 
tion by the reigning Pharaoh, while in the time of Joseph shepherds 
were an abomination to the Egyptians. Thus the pyramids must 
have been built prior to the year 1900 b. a, and tihe temple of 
Pthah after that date. 
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papyms sandals have also been preserved, in which one 
of the hated race has been represented on the interior 
sole, so that the Egyptian wearer might stamp upon his 
enemies eyerj time he put on his sandals. 

But to return to the pyramid kings. The pyramids 
were built upon a rocky platform, commencing about ten 
or twelve miles to the north*west of Memphis, but stretch- 
ing to a considerable distance toward the north-west. Of 
these the first and largest was called the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops. The second was the next in size, and was 
known as the Pyramid of Ghephren. The third was still 
smaller, and was called the Pyramid of Mycerinus. A 
little to the south-east of the Great Pyramid were three 
very small pyramids, of which the central one was said 
to have been built by the daughter of Cheops. Very 
much farther to the south was a brick pyramid, said to 
have been built by Asychis, who succeeded Mycerinus on 
the throne. Numerous other pyramids were also seen by 
Herodotus, and may still be seen by the modem pilgrim ; 
but, to tell the truth, they possessed but few points of in- 
terest to our traveler, as he could not learn any historical 
legends connected with their building. 

The story told by the priests ran somewhat as follows. 
^'In ancient times justice was properly administered 
throughout the country, and all Egypt was in a state of 
high prosperity. Cheops, however, who came to the 
throne after the death of Rhampsinitus, plunged into every 
kind of wickedness. He shut up all Ihe temples, forbade 
the Egyptians to ofier sacrifice, and at last ordered all 
the people to work for himself like so many slaves. Some 
he appointed to hew stones out of the Arabian mountains, 
and drag them to the banks of the Nile; others were sta- 
tioned to receive the same in boats, and transport them 
along a paved causeway to the rocky platform on which 
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the pyramid was to be built. In this service a hundred 
thousand men were employed at a time, a fresh party re- 
lieving the other every three months. Thirty years were 
occupied upon the undertaking, of which ten years were 
wholly taken up in laying down the causeway between 
the bank of the Nile and the site of the pyramid, and in 
forming some subterranean chambers in the rocky plat- 
form. The remaining twenty years were spent in the 
erection of the pyramid." 

The causeway here mentioned, and of which some re- 
mains are still to be seen, appears to have been an inclined 
plane, rising firom the level below to that of the rock on 
which the pyramid was to stand. It was nearly three- 
quarters of a mile long, and sixty feet wide, and was con- 
structed of polished stone, beautiAilly carved all over with 
figures of animals. The pyramid of Cheops, on which 
twenty years' labor was expended, is about a hundred feet 
higher than St Paul's and occupies a square of more than 
thirteen English statute acres. The internal masses con- 
sisted of huge blocks hewn out of the Libyan range, upon 
which the pyramids are built ; but the outside, in the time 
of Herodotus, was coated over with a beautiful polished 
compact limestone, brought from the Arabian quarries. 
The internal chambers and passages were likewise lined 
with the same highly polished casing-stones. The blocks 
were raised from one stage to the other by means of ma- 
chines made of short pieces of wood. The priests told 
Herodotus that Cheops was buried in a subterranean 
vault underneath the pyramid ; and that the vault itself 
was constructed in a kind of island, being surrounded 
by an artificial channel of water conducted thither from 
the Eiver Nile. Of the three little pyramids near, the 
middle one was said to have been built by the daughter 
of Cheops. 
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CbeopB, the builder of the Great Fyranud, re%iied for 
a period of fifty years, and was then suooeeded by his 
bfother Ghephren. The new king rei^oed fifty-eiz year% 
during which he followed the same policy ai^ practices 
as Oheops, namely, shutting up the temples, roling his 
sabjeets unjustly, and building a pyramid. The pyramid 
of Ghephren, however, was forty feet lower than the pyr- 
amid of Gheops, and contained no subterranean chambers ; 
but it presented a m<Hre brilliant appearance, for the upper 
courses were cased with polished limestone from the .Ara- 
bian mountains; while the lowest course wascoated with 
beautifully polished red granite firom the first cataract 

Mycerinus, the son of Gheops, succeeded to the throne 
after his uncle Ghephren. He opened the temples, and 
permitted the people to sacrifice to the gods, and return 
to their seyeral employments. He was also &mous for 
the justness of his judgments, and if any man complained 
of his decision, he would make him a present out of his 
own treasury in order to pacify him. This beneficent 
king, however, was visited by great misfortunes. First of 
all he lost his daughter, who was his only child, and whom 
he had dearly loved. Wishing to bury her in a more 
costly manner than usual, he caused a hollow wooden 
image of a cow to be made, and then having covered it 
with gold, he placed the body of his deceased daughter 
within it This cow was not interred in the ground, but 
was exposed to view in a richly-furnished chamber of the 
royal palace of the Pharaohs at Sais. Herodotus saw it 
during his stay in Sais. The cow was a little larger than 
the natural size, and was in a kneeling position. The 
head and neck were covered with thick gold, and a golden 
sun was placed between its horns. All other parts 
were covered with a purple cloth. Aromatics were kept 
continually burning before it every day, and throughout 
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eyerj night a lamp yrsa kept constantly burning in the 
chamber. When the princess waa dying she was said to 
hare entreated her &ther Mycerinus to permit her to see 
the sun once every year. Accordingly every year the 
cow was carried out of the chamber into the open daylight, 
and on that occasion the Egyptians beat themselves in 
honor of Osiris. 

After the loss of his daughter a second calamity beifeU 
Mycerinus. An oracle was dispatched to him from the 
temple of Leto in the city of Bute, saying that he had 
only six years longer to live, and that he would die in the 
seventh. Mycerinus thought this treatment very hard, 
and sent a reproachful message to the goddess. He com- 
plained that his father Cheops and his uncle Chephren, 
who had shut up the temples, and both neglected the gods 
and oppressed their subjects, had been each permitted to 
live to a great age ; whereas he who had been so religious 
was condemned to an early death. The oracle replied to 
this complaint by saying that it was this very piety which 
had shortened his life, for it was needful that Egypt 
should be afflicted for 150 years ; but that while his two 
predecessors had understood this necessity, he himself had 
not done so, and had therefore acted contrary to the will 
of the gods. When Mycerinus thus saw that sentence 
was fairly pronounced against him, he ordered an immense 
number of lamps to be made, and began to turn night 
into day, drinking and reveling without ceasing both day 
and night. By this artifice he hoped to convict the oracle 
of falsehood ; as, by turning the nights into days he would 
live twelve years instead of six. Mycerinus left behind 
him a pyramid, which was still less than that of Chephren, 
and was cased half-way up with polished red granite 
from the first cataract. 

Such were the three great pyramids and the stories 
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told of their builders. In the eyes of Herodotoa the 
pyramids appeared to be solid quadrangular masses cover- 
ing an immense area, and presenting on each of their four 
sides a beautifully polished and perfectly even surfiice, 
gradually narrowing until it terminated on the summit 
During the twenty-three centuries which have passed 
away since he visited Egypt, the exterior polished casing- 
stones have been torn away, leaving the internal masses 
all exposed ; and the sepulchral chambers have been en- 
tered and plundered by the cali&. On the other hand, 
enterprising travders have penetrated the long passages 
leading into interior chambers; and recent discoveries have 
enabled us almost to solve the great problem connected 
with their structure. They were especially erected as 
sepulchers for kings. The inclined passages leading into 
the interior were for the conveyance of the sarcophagi ; 
the blocks which filled up the entrance were intended to 
prevent disinterment and violation. At the commence- 
ment of each reign the rock chamber destined for the 
monarch's grave was excaA'ated, and one course of mason- 
ry erected above it. If the king died in the first year of 
his reign, a casing was put upon it and a pyramid formed; 
but if the king did not die, another course of stone was 
added above, and two of Uie same height and thickness 
on each side. Thus, in process of time, the building as- 
sumed the form of a series of regular steps, which, on 
the death of a monarch, were cased over with polished 
limestone or granite. The different sizes of the pyramids 
is therefore to be accounted for by the difference in the 
duration of the several reigns ; and the length of a reign 
might be ascertained, if it were possible to learn the num- 
ber of courses over the internal rock-chamber in which 
the monarch himself was deposited. 

Upon the pyramid of Cheops was an inscription in 
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Egyptian characters, which was duly interpreted to 
Herodotus, but which, of course, has now disappeared 
with the casing-stones. It showed how much had been ex- 
pended in radishes, garlic, and onions for the workmen; 
and the interpreter who read it to Herodotus told him 
that the whole amounted to 1600 talents of silver. '' If 
this be really true," thought our traveler, as he smmned 
it up in his own mind, '^ how much more must have been 
expended in iron tools, bread, and clothes for the labor-* 
ersr 

We have already said that l^e pyramid kings have been 
identified with some of those belonging to the old fourth 
dynasty of Manetho; and a recent discovery has con* 
firmed this opinion. In a chamber undemeadi the Pyr- 
amid of Mycerinus, Colonel Yyse found the firagments 
of the top of a mummy-case inscribed with hieroglyphics; 
and close by it was a skeleton enveloped in a mummy- 
cloth, just in the state in which it had been evidently lefb 
by some visitors who had removed it &om the sarcoph- 
agus, which also was still lying in a lower chamber. 
The hieroglyphics upon the lid of the mummy-case have 
since been translated by Mr. Birch as follows : — 

''Osirian, King Menkahre of eternal life, engendered of the 
Heaven child of Netpe .... who extends thy mother. 

" Netpe over thee, may she watch thy abode in Heaven, reveal- 
ing thee to the God (chastiser) of thy impure enemies. King Men- 
kahre living forever." 

Menkahre was thus the builder of the third pyramid, 
and therefore the Mycerinus named to Herodotus ; and 
we can no longer doubt but that he is identical with the 
Mencheres of the fourth dynasty of Manetho, who reigned 
in primeval and patriarchal times. Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt some ten years before the administration of Nehe- 
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miah at Jemsalein, heard the storyof his reign and gazed 
npon his pyramidal tomb. The modem reader may now 
enter the mnmmj-room of the British Museum, and 
there, amid embalmed cats and painted coffins, and other 
relics of a bygone world, he will see on a plain shelf on 
his right hand all that remains of the bones and coffin of 
Menkahre ; a monarch who reigned long ere the siege of 
Troy, and probably long before the little ark of Moses 
was set adrift upon the ancient Nile. 

The story of another pyramid-bnilder was likewise told 
to Herodotus ; but his pyramid was made of brick, and 
lay far away to the south, among those which are noW 
caJled the Pyramids of Dashoor. The name of the king 
was Asychis, and he was said to have succeeded My- 
cerinus or Menkahre. in his reign there was said to be 
a great want of money, and it was established by law 
that any man might pledge the embalmed body of his 
&ther and obtain money on it. Under these circum- 
stances, the man who lent the money was to have full 
power over the sepulcher of the man who borrowed it ; 
and neither the borrower nor any of his family could be 
buried in any sepulcher until the money was repaid. 
Asychis, as we said before, built a pyramid of bricks ; 
and he was so proud of it that he had the following 
inscription carved on it : — 

'< Despise me not because of the pyramids of stone ; for I excel 
them as much as Zeus excels the otiier gods. For by plunging a 
pole into a lake, and collecting the mud ^^hich hung to the pole, 
men made bricks and erected me.'' 

We have now to relate all that the priests told Herod- 
otus concerning the kings of the Old Testament period; 
but, in order to do this clearly, it will be necessary for 
us to commence a fresh chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

HISTORT OF EayPT, ante 465 B.a 

HISTOBT OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT OONNEOTED WITH THE BUTGS Of 
JUDAH AND ISRAEL. — RHTflHAy. — STOBT OF 8ABA00N OF THE DY- 
NASTY OF TntHAKA. — ^FEIEST-EINO SBTHON. — ^INVASION OF BENNA- 
CHEEIB.— CONNECTIONS WITH THE COURT OF HBZEKIAH. — STOBY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF TWELVE KINGS. — ^PSAMMITIOHUS. — ^PHA- 
BAOH-NE0H0.^<)IBCnHNAVIGATION OF AFBIOA.— -DEFEAT AND DBATK 
OF KING JOSIAH.— NEOHO DEFEATED BY NEBUCHADNBZZAB. — ^BKIGIT 
OF APBIES, THE PHABAOH-HOPHBA OF 6CBIPTUBE. — DEPOSED BY 
AMASIS. — ANECDOTES OF THE MEBBY BEIGN OF AMASia — TRADI- 
TIONABY ACCOUNTS OF THE CAUSES OF THE PEBSIAN INTABIOK. — 
STOBY OF PHANB& — CONQUEST OF EGYPT BY OAliXYSBS.— «A- 
THBnO STOBY.— HAD ACTS OF OAHBYSSS.— FAILUBE OF HIS THBEB 
EXPEDITIONa — APPBABANCE OF APia — ^DEATH OF CAMBYSE& — 
AFTEB HISTOBY OF EGYPT. » 

We haye already seen that the priests at Memphig 
made a great chronological error in placing the kings <rf 
the nineteenth dynasty, who had beautified and enlarged 
the great temple of Pthah, before the primeYal kings of the 
fourth dynasty who erected the thi^ great pyramids of 
Gizeh. When, therefore, they began to relate to Herodotus 
their traditions of the later kings, who were cotemporary 
with the later kings of Israel and Judah, they leaped oyer 
a chasm of at least a thousand years, yiz., from b. c. 1900 
to B. G. 900. It is true that about the latter end of this 
period, namely, B. c. 976, Shishak, king of Egypt, in- 
yaded Judah in the reign of Behoboam, son of Solomon ; 
and this king has been identified with the monarch 
named Sheshonk on the monuments and Sesonchis in the 
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lists of Manetho. Bnt it is evident finom the foregomg 
stories that he was totally unknown to the sacerdotal in- 
formants of Herodotus. Thns almost the yerj next kings 
mentioned by the priests of Memphis after the pyramid- 
bnilderswho flomishedin patriarchal times, wore those who 
reigned cotemporary with Hezekiah and his successors. 

It would seem that ab#ut the eighth century B.C. a 
king named Anysis, who was blind, reigned over the 
Delta. An Ethiopian conqueror, however, named Saba- 
con, of the dynasty of Tirhakah, marched from the hot 
and distant regions of the south northward along the val- 
ley of the Nile, and at last took Memphis and overthrew 
the Egyptian monarchy. According to the statements 
of the Memphian priests, Sabacon abdicated after reign- 
ing fifty years, and Anysis was restored to his throna 
The story which they told Herodotus concerning the 
causes which led to the retreat of the Ethiopian Sabacon 
is worth relating. They said that he had a dream, in 
which a man appeared to him and advised him to assem- 
ble all the Egyptian priests and put them to death by 
cutting each of them in two down Uie middle. When he 
awoke he began to ruminate upon the dream and upon 
the very radical measure of ecclesiastical reform suggested 
by the supernatural visitant. He likewise remembered 
that the Ethiopian oracles, which he had consulted before 
leaving his native country, had foretold that he was fitted 
to reign over Egypt for fifty years; and at the same time 
it flashed across his mind that fifty years had actually 
expired since he had seized the Egyptian sovereignty. 
Accordingly he decided that the dream was sent to tempt 
him to commit some act of impiety which should bring 
upcm himself evil from gods or men ; and he therefore 
determined not only to disobey the vision, but to abdicate 
the throne of Egypt and return to Ethiopia. 
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Sethon, a priest of Pthah, suooeeded to the kingdom 
on the death of Anysis, and reigned from b.c. 715 to 671; 
he was an ally of Tirhakah the Ethiopian, and a cotem- 
porarj of Hezekiah and Manasseh. The Memphian 
priests said that Sethon despised the military caste and 
confiscated their estates ; and that shortly afterward Sen* 
nacherib, king of Assyria, entered Egypt with a large 
army, but the Egyptian warriors refused to assist their 
king in repelling Uie invaders. In this eictremity the 
priest-king Sethon entered the great temple of Pthah, 
and penetrating into the inner cella, bewailed before the 
image of the deity the calamities which were threatening 
him. Sleep, however, fell upon him in the midst of his 
lamentations, and the god appeared to him in a vision, 
and assured him of divine assistance against Senna- 
cherib. Cheered by this vision, he hastily formed an army 
of the trading castes and marched against the invaders; 
but meantime an immense multitude of field-mice had 
eaten up the bow-strings, quivers, and shield-handles in 
the invading army, so that he obtained a complete vic- 
tory over Sennacherib. The stone statue erected to com- 
memorate this event is described in the previous chapter. 

Sethon was undoubtedly the Pharaoh to whom the 
nobles of Judah sent camels and asses laden with treasure, 
in opposition to the remonstrances of Isaiah, but in the 
hope that Sethon would dispatch a force of cavabry and 
chariots to assist Hezekiah against Sennacherib. Sethon, 
as we have seen, was involved in disputes with his mili- 
tary, but he knew that the reduction of Judaea by Sen- 
nacherib was only a preliminary to the Assyrian inva- 
sion of Egypt. He therefore sent dispatch^ to his ally, 
Tirhakah, the king of Ethiopia, who immediately setoff 
with a large army to repel Sennacherib. Meantime, 
as we learn from Holy Writ, Sennacherib was besieging 
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the town of Libnah ; but hearing of the approach of 
the Ethiopian, he raised the siege of Libnah and pre- 
pared to meet his new antagonist. His career, however, 
waa nearly closed. Before leaving Libnah, he sent a 
boastful letter to Hezekiah, defying the Grod of Israel, and 
threatening destruction on his return ; but his message of 
defiance was met by a splendid piece of inspired eloquence 
from Isaiah, which we still read with interest and admira- 
tion.* "And it came to pass that night that the angel 
of the Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the As- 
syrians a hundred fourscore and five thousand : and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all 
dead corpses."f 

We must now return to the information vouchsafed by 
the priests of Memphis. After the death of Sethon, the 
Egyptians became free, but as they were never able to 
live without a king, a government of twelve kings was 
estabb'shed, which may be called a Dodecarchy. The 
twelve kings divided Egypt into twelve districts among 
themselves, and contracted intermarriages; and they 
agreed not to attempt to subvert one another, but to 
maintain the strictest friendship. These regulations they 
upheld, because an oracle had foretold "that whoever 
among them should offer a libation in the temple of Pthah 
from a brazen bowl, should be king of all Egypt." Now 
it chanced that on one festival, the twelve kings were 
sacrificing in this great temple, and were about to offer a 
libation on the last day, when the high-priest, by some 
mistake, brought out eleven instead of twelve golden 
bowls for the purpose. Upon this the twelfth king, see- 
ing that there was no bowl for him, and without in the 
least remembering the oracle, took the brazen helmet off 
his head, and held it out and made the libation. The 
* 2 KiDgs, xix. 21-84. f 2 Kings, xix. 35. 
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eleven immediately reoollected the oracle, aod would 
have put the offending king, whose name was Psammiti* 
chns, to immediate death ; but discovering, upon examin- 
ation, that he had acted fr(Hn no premeditated design, 
they merely banished him to the marshes q( the Delta. 
Psammiti(^aS) was compelled to go into exile; but he 
considered himself to have been deeply injured by the 
eleven, and determined to take revenge. He sent to 
consult the celebrated oracle (rf Leto, in the city of Buto, 
and received for answer that '^vengeance would come 
from the sea when men of brass should appear." This 
event of course seemed incredible ; but not long after- 
ward, some Ionian and Carians^ who had sailed i&om 
the coast of Asia Minor for the purpose of piracy, 
were compelled by stress of weather to bear away to 
Egypt ; and when they had disembarked, and were to be 
seen walking on the shore in their brazen armor, an 
Egyptian ran away to Psammitichus, and told him that 
men of brass had risen from the sea, and were ravag- , 
ing the plains. The dethroned king saw at (mce that 
the oracle was accomplished, and by a profusion of 
promises he persuaded the lonians and Garians to join 
him ; and then, by their assistance, he defeated the eleven 
kings, and became the sole and undisputed sovereign of 
all Egypt. 

Psammitichus reigned altogether fifty-four years — 
viz., from B. c. 671 to 617. He was principally femous 
for having been the first to permit foreigners, like the 
lonians and Carians, to settle in the Egyptian territory. 
He was succeeded by his son Nedio — ^the Pharaoh-N echo 
of Scripture, who reigned fi^m B. c. 617 to 601. Ac- 
cording to the Memphian priests, Necho commenced the 
canal from the Nile to the Bed Sea, which was subse- 
quently completed by Darius the Persian, Necho having 
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been stopped by an oracle, which assured him that he 
was only working for a barbarian. Necho next tamed 
his attention to foreign conquest. He built war-ships 
both on the Mediterranean and on the Bed Sea ; and it 
was he who sent some l^hoeniciaos to attempt the circum-> 
navigation of the African continent, or, as it was anciently 
called, the continent of Libya. Herodotus inquired yery 
eagerly and particularly about this expedition, but the 
priests knew very little about it. " The Phoenicians," 
they said, ''had set out from the Bed Sea, and navigated 
the Southern Sea. When autumn came they sowed the 
land at whatever part of Libya they might happen to be 
sailing ; then, having reaped the com, they put to sea 
again. Two years thus passed away. At length, in the 
third year of their voyage, having sailed through the 
Pillars of Hercules,'^ they reached Egypt, and declared 
that, as they sailed round Libya, they had the sun on their 
right hand." Herodotus knew not what to make of this 
story, especially of the relation of the Phcenicioiis that 
after sailiag a certain distance toward the south, they 
had the sun on their right hand — ^that is, on the nortih 
of their vessels. This last &ct, which is easily understood 
by any one who knows the position and shape of the 
earth, and which has been experienced by every one who 
has crossed the equatorial line, was indeed finally rejected 
by our sage traveler, who thought that other people 
might believe it if they liked, but that he was by no means 
such a fool. 

The remainder of the life of Necho is well known to 
the reader of Scripture. While Egypt had been consoli- 
dating her strength by introducing Greek tactics into her 
army, and constructing fleets in the Mediterranean and 
Bed Sea, the great Assyrian empire had rapidly declined ; 
* i. e.. Straits of Gibraltar. 
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and Necho chose this critical period for invading her 
empire. He directed his march toward Carchemish, an 
important post on the river Euphrates, and followed 
the usual route, along the sea-coast of Palestine, north- 
ward. It should be remembered that, some time pre- 
viously, the ten tribes of Israel had been carried away 
into Assyrian captivity, but the pious king Josiah was 
reigning over the kingdom of Judah. He had probably 
been permitted to retain his own kingdom of Judah on 
condition of defending the Assyrian frontier against 
Egypt ; and accordingly he now posted his forces in the 
celebrated plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, to intercept 
Necho. The latter sent messengers to advise him to 
desist from interfering, but in vain. A battle ensued, 
and Josiah, who went out in disguise, was slain by the 
Egyptian archers in the valley 'of Megiddo. "And 
Jeremiah lamented for Josiah ; all the singing men and 
singing women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to 
this day."* Josiah was succeeded on the throne of Judah 
by his son Jehoahaz or Shallum (b. c. 610). Meantime, 
Necho pursued his course to the Euphrates, and after 
three months returned victorious, having captured Car- 
chemish, and defeated the Assyrians. He now appears 
to have acted as lord paramount of Judah. He put 
Jehoahaz in bonds at Riblah in Hamath in Syria, and 
condemned the land of Judah to pay him a hundred 
talents of silver and one talent of gold. He then went to 
Jerusalem and placed Eliakim, another son of Josiah, on 
the throne, in the room of Jehoahaz, and changed his 
name to Jehoiakim; and he afterward returned to 
Egypt, carrying Jehoahaz with him as a hostage. 
During the first three years of Jehoiakim's reign, Necho 
continued to push his conquests eastward toward the 
♦ 2 Chron. rav. 25. 
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Eaphrates, until his progress was stopped by the 
Ghaldee-Babylonian power. The celebrated Neba« 
chadnezzar obtained a decisive victory over Necho at 
Garchemish, the same spot where Necho had formerly 
been so successfal against Assyria ; and within a year of 
his victory at Garchemish, Nebuchadnezzar had swept off 
every vestige of Egyptian power in Syria, and presented 
his irresistible an^ies on the eastern side of Palestine. 
And Judah was carried away captive out of his own land, 
B.C. 688. 

But to return to the priests of Memphis. They merely 
told Herodotus that Necho had defeated the Syrians at 
Magdolus and taken the large city of Jerusalem ; and 
that he had subsequently dedicated to Apollo the garments 
which he Juad worn in both actions, and sent them to the 
sanctuary of the Branchidae in Miletus.* 

Necho died b. c. 601, and was succeeded by his son 
Psammis, of whom nothing was related worth repeating. 
Apries, the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture, succeeded 
B. c. 595. He was the king in whose reign Judah was 
carried away into Babylonian captivity. He had 
formed an alliance with Zedeki^h, the last king of Judah, 
and marched to his assistance; but the approach of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a large army induced him to return 
to Egypt. 

The priests of Memphis said that Apries had gained 
great victories by sea against the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
and had prospered exceedingly for the space of twenty- 
five years. At the expiration of that time, however, 
he went to war with the Greek colonists at Gyrene, 
and having sent a large army against them, met with 
a signal defeat. The Egyptians then revolted, fully 
believing that Apries had designedly sent his army to 
* See Vol. L p. 10. 
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oertain ruin, in order that he might tyrannize over the 
country with greater security. Apries sent Amasis, a 
plausible jocular 'man, to appease the rebels by per- 
suasion ; but while Amasis was using his utmost efforts 
to induce them to throw down their arms, one of the 
revolutionary party crowned him with a v helmet, and 
declared that he crowned him as the new king of Egypt. 
Amasis had accepted the dignity, and his nomination 
was at once responded to by all the revolters. Apries 
soon heard the news, and sent an officer to bring Amasis 
alive; but when the officer reached the revolutionary 
army and summoned Amasis, the latter told him 'Hhat 
he was already preparing to go to Apries, and that 
Apries should have no cause of complaint, for he would 
not only come himself, but would bring others with 
him." The officer returned to inform Apries of the form- 
idable preparations which were in progress ; but Apries 
was so blindly enraged at not seeing Amasis brought 
before him as a prisoner, that he ordered the ears and nose 
of the officer to be immediately cut off. This act of 
tyranny proved fatal to the royal cause. The Egyptians 
who had hitherto remained attached to Apries now threw 
off their allegiance and joined the rebels. Apries as- 
sembled an army of Greek mercenaries, but was over- 
powered by the hosts who fought on the side of Amasis, 
and carried as a prisoner to his own royal city of Sais. 
Amasis at first maintained him in the royal palace, and 
treated him with the utmost kindness ; but the Egyptians 
complained of his injustice in preserving the life of the 
greatest enemy to the nation and the throne, and accord- 
ingly Apries was strangled, but his body was buried in 
the royal sepulcher. 

Amasis reigned from B. c. 570 to 526. He was the 
wisest and most liberal ol all the Egyptian kings ; but at 
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the same time the merriest Pharaoh that ever sat upon the 
throne. At first the higher castes despised him, because 
of his humble origin ; but he succeeded in conciliating 
them all. Among his treasures was a golden foot-pan, 
in which both he himself and all his guests were accus- 
tomed to wash their feet. This foot-pan he melted down 
into the statue of a god, and placed it in the principal 
street in Sais ; and all the Egyptians in the dty at once 
flocked to the image and worshiped it with the utmost 
reverence. He then told them that the god which they 
were worshiping had been previously a foot-pan, in the 
same way that he, their king, had been previously a pri- 
vate person ; and that he therefore required them to re- 
spect him in spite of his humble origin, in the same way 
that they had worshiped the image in spite of its having 
been only a foot-pan. 

Amasis had been dead exactly seventy years at the 
time Heroditus visited Egypt, and he had been so much 
beloved by his subjects that his sayings and doings were 
still in every body's mouth. Other persons, therefore, 
besides the priests of Pthah, imparted to our traveler a 
considerable amount of information concerning this prince 
and his successor. 

The manner of life adopted by Amasis was the follow- 
ing. He rose early in the morning, and devoted him- 
self assiduously to the dispatch of business until about 
noon ; but the remainder of the day he spent ia drinking 
and jesting with congenial companions. The jests and 
laughter that filled the old palace of the Pharaohs must 
have grievously scandalized the shades of any of the 
priest-kings who might have haunted the ancient halls. 
The personal friends of Amasis were, indeed, much of- 
fended at his unkingly conviviality, and seriously admon- 
ished him. " king 1" they said, " you make yourself 
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too common, and do not control yourself properly. It 
would better become you to sit on a venerable tibrone, 
and pass the day in transacting business ; thus the Egyp- 
tians would know that they are governed by a great man, 
and would speak much better of you." To this lecture 
Amasis gravely replied: " Those who have bows, when 
they want to use them, bend them, but when they have 
done using them, they unbend them ; for if the bow was 
kept always bent it would break, and the archer could no 
longer use it. Now such is the condition of man. If he 
incessantly attends to serious business, and never gives 
any moments to pleasure, he will gradually become mad 
or stupid. I, being well aware of this circumstance, 
divide my time betwreen" business and pleasure." 

Amasis was said to have been always fond of drink- 
ing and jesting, and disinclined to serious business; con- 
sequently when he was only a private person, his means 
would jBrequently fail him, and he would even pilfer in 
order to gratify his favorite vice. Persons would then 
charge him with the theft, and on his denying it would 
take him to one or other of the oracles, according to the 
city he might happen to be in, and the oracle would 
sometimes convict him, and perhaps quite as frequently 
acquit him. When, therefore, he came to the throne he 
paid the highest respect to every oracle which had con- 
victed him of a theft, considering that it delivered true 
responses, and was really connected with a god. Those 
oracles, however, which had acquitted him he regarded 
as having given lying responses, and therefore never con- 
tributed to their temples, nor frequented them, nor offered 
sacrifices to them, nor considered them to be of any au- 
thority whatever. 

It was Amasis, who enacted the very wise law that 
once a year every Egyptian should declare to the magisr- 
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trate of his district how he maintained himself^ and if 
he failed to do this, or did not prove that he lived by 
honest means, he was put to death as a useless memb^ 
of society. This king was also very fond of the Greeks, 
and it was he who gave them the city of Naucratis to 
dwell in ; and to such as only wished to trade by sea, he 
granted places whete they might have alters and temples 
to their own gods. He likewise married a Greek wife 
named Ladice, who was a native of Gyrene. He dedi- 
cated numerous offerings in Greece, namely, a gilded 
statue of the goddess Athena, and a painted portrait of 
himself in the temple of Athena at Gyrene ; two stone 
statues and a curious linen corselet in the temple of 
Athena at Lindus, in the island of Rhodes; and two 
images of himself carved in wood in the great and mag- 
nificent temple of Hera in the island of Samos, which we 
have already described. Moreover, when a collection was 
being made for rebuilding the temple of Delphi, which 
had been burned down, Amasis sent a thousand talents 
of alum as his contribution toward the restoration. 

During the reign of Amasis, Egypt enjoyed a prosper- 
ous peace ; but in spite of this apparent tranquillity, those 
ancient politicians who had studied the great Eastern 
question might have seen that the national independence 
was doomed. In a future chapter we shall have occasion 
to review the early history of the East at considerable 
length ; but it will be necessary in the present to briefly 
glance at the progress of events which led to the over- 
throw of the monarchy of the Pharaohs. 

After the final destruction of the great Assyrian em- 
pire by the taking of Nineveh (b.c. 606) the empire of 
Asia fell into the hands of three great powers, namely, 
the Modes, the Babylonians^ and the Lydians. The 
Modes became the ruling power between the rivers Tigris 
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and Indus, the Babylonians between the river Tigris and 
the Mediterranean and river Halys, and the Lydians in 
Asia Minor between the river Halys, and the Mgesai.* 
This state of things scarcely lasted half a century after 
the taking of Nineveh. The hardy mountaineers of 
Persia rushed from their native fiistnesses under the lead- 
ership of Cyrus, the Kai IQiosru of Oriental romance ; 
within thirty yiears they had overturned the three em- 
pires of Modes, Babylonians, and Lydians ; but Cyrus at 
last fell (b. c. 580) in a desperate war with the hordeB 
of Independent Tartary. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, succeeded his father, and 
aspired to the conquest of Egypt. The cause of the war 
was variously related, both by the Persians and the 
Egyptians. It was said by the Persians that Cyrus, 
when he was alive, had sent a friendly message to Ama- 
sis to request that the Egyptian king would send him the 
best oculist in Egypt; for, as we have already seen, 
every medical practitioner in Egypt confined himself to 
the study of only one part of the body ; and thus, of 
course, that country produced the best dentists, the best 
aurists, and the best oculists in the ancient world. Amasis 
at once selected the best oculist in Egypt, and tore him 
away from his wife and children and sent him as a pres- 
ent to the great Asiatic hero. When Cambyses ascended 
the throne, the physician obtained his revenge, for he 
persuaded the new; king to send to Egypt and demand 
the daughter of Amasis, thinking that Amasis would 
either endure great affliction in complying, or incur the 
hatred of Cambyses by refusing. 

Amasis, however, had too much ready wit not to avoid 
the danger. He knew that if he sent his daughter to the 
Persian court, Cambyses would not make her his wife, but 
' » Geog. of Herod, pp. 201, 202, and note. 
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only his slaye; and at the same time he was greatly 
alarmed at the growing power of the Persian empire, and 
fearful of arousing. its enmity. Now, the daughter of 
king Apries was still living, and was the only suryiyor 
of the royal &mily. Her name was Nitetis, and she was 
yery tall and beautiful. Amasis arrayed this damsel in a 
splendid attire of cloth of gold, and sent her to Persia as 
his own daughter. Cambyses, on seeing her, addressed 
her in her fether's name, upon which she said to him, " O 
king, Amasis has imposed upon you by sending me in this 
rich attire as his own daughter, whereas I am the daughter 
of king Apries, who was the master of Amasis until that 
wicked servant incited the Egyptians to revolt, and then 
put my &ther to death." This address and accusation 
was said to have enraged Cambyses, and determined him 
on invading Egypt. 

The Egyptians, however, told a different story. They 
said that it was Cyrus, and not Cambyses, who sent for 
the daughter of Amasis, and that Cambyses was in reality 
the son of Cyrus and Nitetis. This, however, was a per- 
version of the truth, for the sake of asserting the half 
Egyptian parentage of Cambyses, and thus gratifying the 
national pride. Such a son could never have succeeded 
to the Persian throne while more legitimate princes were 
living ; and Cambyses was not the son of Nitetis, but of 
Cassandane, a daughter of the royal house of Achaemenids. 

Another story was also told which is simply interesting 
as illustrative of the court gossip of the time. A certain 
Persian lady was visiting the princesses in the royal har 
rem, and among others entered the apartment of Cassan- 
dane, the wife of Cyrus. There she saw Cassandane, 
surrounded by her children, who were tall, and exceed- 
ingly handsome ; and she could not help praising them 
highly, for she was very much struck by them. Cassan- 
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dane, howeyer, said, ^' Though I am the mother of so fine 
a &mil J, yet Cyrus neglects me for the sake of the Egyp- 
tian stranger." Thus she spoke from her jealousy of 
Nitetis ; but Cambyses, who was the eldest of her sons, 
said, '^ Because of that Egyptian, mother, when I am a 
man, and ascend the throne, I will turn all Egypt upside 
down." The prince at that time was not more than tea 
years of age, and all the ladies were astonished at his re- 
mark ; but he bore the matter constantly in mind, and 
when he had succeeded to the kingdom he determined on 
invading Egypt. 

The Persian invasion of Egypt was greatly accelerated 
by an incident which almost belonged to the history of 
HalicamiEissus, and was, therefore, already well known to 
Herodotus. A native of Halicamassus, named Phanes, 
had entered the Egyptian service, and soon made himself 
very useful to Amasis as a man able in counsel and va- 
liant in war. Phanes, however, became offended at some- 
thing or other, and got on board a vessel and made his 
escape from Egypt, intending to offer his services to Cam- 
byses. Now Amasis knew that Phanes was one of the 
most useful officers in his service, and that he was more- 
over accurately acquainted with Egyptian affidrs. He 
consequently saw that Phanes must be prevented at all 
hazards from deserting to the Persians ; and he therefore 
sent trusty men to follow him up and bring him back. 
The men caught him ; but Phanes contrived by intoxica- 
ting them to make his escape, and reached Cambyses just 
in time to give the Persian king most important advice as 
to the best route to be taken through the deserts of North- 
em Arabia toward the Egyptian frontier. 

Meantime Amasis died, and was succeeded by his son 
Psammenitus (b. c. 526). Cambyses, profiting by the 
experience of Phanes, was enabled to lead a large army 
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limmgh the desert to the borders of Egypt, where he found 
Psammenitas encamped ready to receive him. The trea- 
son of Phanes had greatly exasperated the Egyptians, bat 
especially had excited the anger of those fcnreign auxili- 
aries who, like himself, had entered the service of the 
'Egyptian king. His sons had been unfortunately left 
behind in Egypt, and the auxiliaries, consisting of Greeks 
and Garians, placed a bowl midway between the two ar- 
mies and slaugthered the children one by one over the 
bowl. A terrible battle ensued, in which, after a most 
obstinate straggle, the Persians gained the victory. The 
Egyptians fled to Memphis, and shut themselves up within 
the walls. Cambyses sent a vessel with a Persian herald 
on board to invite them to come to terms ; but when they 
saw the shipentering Memphis they rushed from the walls, 
destroyed the vessel, and tore the crew to pieces limb by 
limb and carried them into the citadel. After a long 
siege they were compelled to surrender, and Cyrene and 
the neighboring Libyans immediately sent in their sub- 
mission, and offered for the future to pay tribute to the 
Persian power. 

A most pathetic story is coimected with the overthrow 
of the Egyptian monarchy. On the tenth day after Cam- 
byses had taken the Memphian citadel he determined to 
try the courage of the Egyptian king, who had been so 
, suddenly detuned after a short reign of six months. 
Accordingly, Psanmienitus and many of the Egyptian 
nobles were insultingly seated at the entrance of Memphis. 
By the order of Cambyses, the daughter of Psammenitus, 
with many other virgins, was dressed in the habit of a 
slave, and sent with a pitcher to fetch water. The ladies 
passed by their fiithers at the entrance of the city, loudly 
lamenting and weeping over their unhappy fate. All the 
&ther8 excepting the king beheld the bitter humiliation 
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of their daughters with cries and waitings. Psammenitufl 
alone, when he saw and knew what was going on, only 
bent his eyes ,to the ground and uttered not a single groan. 
The unhappy ladies were followed by the son of Psam- 
menitus and 2000 other Egyptians of his own age, with 
halters about their necks and a bridle in their mouths. 
These were being led to execution, in revenge for the 
slaughter of the crew which had been massacred at Mem- 
phis; for it had been ordered that ten Egyptians should 
be put to death for each one that had been slain on that 
occasion. Psammenitus again bowed his head in silence^ 
though he saw and knew that his son was being led to 
execution, and though all the Egyptians round him were 
filling the air with their cries and lamentations. At last 
one of the Egyptian king's old friends, a man advanced 
in years, and who had lost his all in the recent catastrophe^ 
passed through the city gate begging alms of the soldiery. 
Psammenitus beheld the man, and at once broke silence, 
and, weeping bitterly, called his old comrade by name 
and smote his head with grief. The spies of Cambyses, 
who had observed what was going on, carried the news 
of this extraordinary behavior to the ears of the Persian 
king ; and Gambyses was so surprised that he at once 
sent a messenger to ask Psammenitus why he should have 
bewailed the distress of his comrade but yet should not have 
wept at the humiliation of his own daughter, or execution 
of his own son. Psammenitus replied, " Son of Cyrus, 
the calamities of my family are too great to be expressed 
by lamentations ; but the griefe of my friend were worthy 
of tears, for he has fallen from abundance and prosperity 
and come to beggary on the threshold of old age." Gam- 
byses was touched with pity at this reply, and gave im- 
mediate orders that Psammenitus should be brought into 
his presence and the son be reprieved. The reprieve, 
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however, was dispatched too late, for the son was abeadj 
among the dead. 

Thus was Egypt annexed to the great Persian em- 
pire. Psammenitus was treated with fayor by Gam- 
byses, and might perhaps haye been intrusted with the 
government of his old kingdom ; but he was discovered 
inciting the Egyptians to revolt, and consequently was 
put to death. 

Oambyses proceeded from the city of Memphis to that 
of Sais, where he endeavored to revenge himself upon 
Amasis, and exhibit his hatred against the idolatry of 
the Egyptians. He ordered the dead body of Amasis 
to be brought out of its sepulcher, and to be scourged 
and treated with every possible indignity ; and as the 
body, being embalmed, could not be pulled to pieces, he 
ordered it to be burned. This last act was an outrage 
upon the popular belief of the Persians themselves, who 
considered fire to be a god, and who thought it a very 
impious deed to offer to the deity the dead body of a man. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, held fire to be a liv- 
ing beast which devoured every thing it seized, and only 
expired when glutted with food ; and they were so op- 
posed to the idea of giving a dead body to wild beasts 
that they even embalmed the corpse to prevent its being 
eaten by worms. 

Cambyses next planned three several expeditions, 
namely, one against the Carthaginians, a second against 
the Ammonians, and a third against the Macrobian 
Ethiopians. The first against Carthage was frustrated 
by the Phoenicians, who refused to sail against their own 
colony ; and as they formed the main strength of the 
Charthaginian fleet, Cambyses could not force them. 
The two others met with terrible disasters. The Am- 
monians inhabited the fertile oasis of Siwah, about 
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twenty days' jouimey from Thebes, which contained Ae 
celebrated temple and oracle of Zeus Ammon. The 
Macrobian Ethiopians appear to have inhabited the 
country now called Upper Nubia. Cambyses accordingly 
marched with an immense army to the great city of 
Thebes in Upper or Southern Egypt. Here he de- 
tached 60,000 men; with orders to reduce the Ammoni- 
ans to slavery, and to burn the oracular temple of Zeus ; 
while he himself proceeded with his main forces, but 
without proper provisions, up the valley of the Nile to- 
ward the region of Nubia. The expedition against the 
Ammonians marched for seven days' journey across the 
desert in the direction of Siwah, but was never heard of 
afterward ; and it is reported by the Ammonians that 
the whole 50,000 men had been attacked by a sand- 
storm and completely overwhelmed and buried beneath 
the sandy heaps. Meantime, Cambyses, at the head of 
his main forces, proceeded in a southerly direction toward 
the Ethiopians; but not having made adequate pro- 
vision for the subsistence of his army, all his provisions 
were exhausted before he had marched a fifth of the 
way, and his troops were compelled to kill and eat the 
sumpter beasts* K, however, he had turned back at 
this point, he would have proved himself a wise man, 
but he persisted in advancing. For a long time the 
soldiers subsisted upon such herbs as they could gather 
f]X)m the arid soil ; but when they reached the sands, 
even this poor food failed them, and at last they had 
recourse to the horrid expedient of casting lots and tak- 
ing one man in ten and devouring him. This fearful 
cannibalism brought the infatuated monarch to his senses, 
and he abandoned his expedition against the Ethiopians 
and turned back to Thebes, and from thence proceeded to 
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Memphis, after haying lost a very large proportion of his 
army. 

Scarcely had he reached Memphis when suddenly the 
Egyptians gave way to general and firantic rejoicings. 
Every man put on his richest apparel and kept festive 
holiday. Cambyses concluded these public rejoicings 
were on account of his own misfortunes, and summoned 
the magistrates of Memphis and demanded to know the 
reason of this ill-timed festivity. They replied that 
Apis had appeared upon earth, and that it was the 
national custom to welcome his appearance with joy and 
revelry. Apis was a young bull in which Osiris was 
supposed to manifest himself at distant intervals. It was 
known by certain marks; — that is, if at any time a 
young bull was found with its hair perfectly black, but 
a square white spot on the forehead, the figure of an 
eagle on its back, double hairs in its tail, and a beetle on 
its tongue, then it was declared by the priests to be Apia, 
and all Egypt rejoiced that Osiris should have again ap- 
peared on earth. 

Cambyses, having heard this story &om the magis- 
trates,* said that they were liars, and ordered them to 
be put to death. He next summoned the priests, and 
when they gave him the same answer, he ordered them 
to bring Apis before him. Apis was accordingly con- 
ducted by the priests into the royal presence; but 
directly Cambyses saw the calf, he took out his dagger 
to stab it in the belly, but, missing his aim, only 
wounded the animal in the thigh. He then fell into 
a fit of laughter, and exclaimed to the astonished 
priests, " Ye blockheads, are there such gods as these, 
made of flesh and blood, and sensible to steel ? A calf 
is indeed a god worthy of the Egyptians. But you shall 
not mock me with impunity." So saying, he ordered 
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the priests to be scourged, and eonunanded that every 
Egyptian found feasting should be immediately executed. 
Thus YfBB ended the great festival of the Egyptians. 
Apis died soon afterward, and was secretly buried by the 
priests. 

Of course such conduct was considered to be a sure 
evidence of madness both by Greeks and Egyptians. 
Moreover, Cambyses opened the ancient sepulchers at 
Memphis, and examined the dead bodies ; and he entered 
the cella of the temple of Pthah and derided the sacred 
image. Not long afterward, however, news of a very 
formidable revolt recalled him to Persia ; but he died on 
his way back from an accidental wound which he received 
in his thigh — ^in the same spot, as the Egyptians priests 
loved to tell, as that in which he had inflicted the wound 
upon their god Apis. 

The history of Egypt, from its conquest by Cambyses 
to the time of Herodotus's visit, may be told in a 
few words. It continued to be a satrapy of the Persian 
empire until the year B. c. 486, four years afi^r the 
battle of Marathon, wh^n it revolted against Darius, 
son of Hystaspes. Xerxes, the son and successor of 
Darius, resubdued the country in the year b. c. 484, 
and gave the government of the satrapy to his brother 
Achaemenes. In b. c. 460, Inarus the Libyan revolted 
against this Achaemenes and slew him ; and, assisted by 
the Athenians, was enabled to hold out for six years, but 
was at last subdued by the Persian general Megabyzus 
in the year b. c. 455, while Herodotus was residing in 
the Delta. 
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In the spring of b.c. 454 Herodotus took a passage on 
board a Nile boat, for the purpose of proceeding up the 
river to the great city of Thebes. 

The Egyptian river-craft were flat-bottomed, with ver- 
tical sides, and were made of acacia timber in the follow- 
ing manner. Stakes about a yard long were set up near 
each other, and traced out the sides of the intended barge. 
Bound these stakes were then carried stoiit and long 
strings of acacia plank, one course above the other, which* 
joined the stakes together, and completed the construction 
of the sides. Cross-beams were then laid on the top 
along the entire length of the vessel, and the result was 
a rude flat-bottomed lighter lying bottom upward. The 
seams were caulked inside with tow made of papyrua. 
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One rudder only was employed, and that was driven 
through the keel. The mast was made of the acacia tree, 
and the sails of papyrus. These yessels could not sail 
up stream unless they were propelled by a strong and 
favorable wind ; they were therefore towed along from the 
shore. Herodotus, however, met numerous vessels coming 
down stream toward the Delta, and these were carried 
along in the following singular fashion. A hurdle was 
made of tamarisk, and wattled with a band of reeds ; a 
stone weighing about a hundred weight was also procured, 
and a hole bored through its center. The hurdle was 
fastened to a cable and lowered from the prow of the 
vessel to be carried along by the stream. The stone was 
fastened to another cable, and lowered from the stem. 
By these means the hurdle, being borne along by the 
stream, moved quickly, and drew along the lighter. On 
the other hand, the stone, having sunk to the bottom, was 
dragged along the stem, and kept the lighter in its course. 
The vessel itself was called a baris, and the Egyptians had 
a great number of them, some of them carrying many tons. 

The voyage was slow and dreamy, but full of interest 
and attraction. About thirty miles to the south of Mem- 
phis was lake Moeris, and also the celebrated Labyrinth; 
and Herodotus was enabled to spend a day on shore and 
visit them. 

Moeris was an immense artificial lake, formed in the 
oval-shaped valley of Fayoum, and surrounded by an arm 
of the Libyan mountains. Li the center were two pyra- 
mids, each said to be rising 300 feet above the surfiwse 
of the lake, and to extend to the same depth under the 
water. Before each pyramid was a stone statue seated 
on a throne. The lake was supplied with water by a 
channel from the Nile ; and for six months the water 
flowed from the Nile into the lake, and for the other six 
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months out of the lake again into the river. While the 
-water was flowing out, the fish £rom the lake yielded a 
silver talent every day to the treasury of the' Persian 
satrap ; while, however, the water was flowing in, it only 
produced a third of that sum. The natives told Herod- 
otus that the lake discharged itself through a subterra^ 
nean passage running in a north westerly direction toward 
the Syrtis, in the Mediterranean. Our traveler could not 
see any heap of excavated soil, and thereupon inquired 
where it was to be found, and was told that it had been 
thrown into the Nile, and so dispersed. The latter part 
of this statement seemed perfectly credible, for he re- 
membered hearing a story of some thieves at Nineveh, 
who planned the robbery of the subterranean treasuries 
of Sardanapalus. These thieves began at their own dwell- 
ings, and actually excavated a subterranean passage by 
estimated measurement to the royal treasuries ; and every 
night they threw the soil into the Tigris, and the river 
dispersed it all, so that they were at last able to effect 
their design without detection. 

The great Labyrinth was an equally surprising work 
of art ; and was said to have been built by the twelve 
kings. Herodotus heard a great deal of this structure, 
even before his visit to Egypt ; but he found that it ex- 
ceeded all that had been said concerning it. He consid- 
ered that it surpassed the pyramids, and that more 
money and labor had been e3q)ended upon it than upon 
all the public buildings in Hellas put together, not ex- 
cepting the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
great temple of Hera at Samos. It consisted of a square, 
six hundred feet long, and flve hundred feet broad, sur- 
rounded on three sides by clumps of buildings, and on 
the fourth by a pyramid. Within the square were twelve 
inclosed courts, divided into two ranges ; and each range 
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of six courts looked in an opposite direction to the other, 
toward the building which formed the sides of the great 
quadrangle. The three clumps of buildings which sur- 
rounded the quadrangle on three of its sides consisted of 
innumerable chambers, of which there were^said to be 
three thousand in all, fifteen hundred being above ground, 
and fifteen hundred underneath. The Egyptians in charge 
of the Labyrinth would not permit Herodotus to enter 
the subterranean chambers, alleging that they were the 
sepulchers of the twelve kings and of the sacred croco- 
diles. The upper chambers, however, alone surpassed 
all human works that he had ever seen. He walked 
through an almost infinite number of winding passages, 
which led through the different halls and corridors, and 
presented at every step a thousand occasions for wonder ; 
and he passed fi:om spacious halls through smaller cham- 
bers, and. &om these again to large magnificent courts, 
in the utmost amazement at the infinite variety of the 
communications. The ceilings and walls were all of stone, 
and the walls were richly carved with sculptured figures 
referring to ancient scenes in Egyptian history. A 
splendid colonnade of white stone ran round each court ; 
and even the pyramid, which was two hundred and forty 
feet high, and covered an area of nearly four hundred 
feet square, was covered with finely carved figures. 

Since the year when Herodotus visited this wonderful 
monument, the whole has been for many centuries buried 
beneath the earth. The Prussian expedition, however, 
which was sent out three or four years ago under the 
direction of Dr. Lepsius, have recently exhumed the 
Labyrinth, and explored its remains. They found the 
square covered with the ruins of great monolithic pillars 
of fine red granite, in the old Egyptian style, and lotus- 
bud capitals. Fragments of thiB costly material also lay 
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alxmt, and showed that it bad been likewise used for 
fihrines and statues. Numerous columns were also to be 
seen, of hard, white, limestcme, gleaming like marble, 
which had been brought from the quarries m the Arabian 
mountains. Of the chambers there were literally hun- 
dreds, bj and over each other, often very small, by the 
side of others larger and greater, supported by pillars, 
and with thresholds, niches, and remains of pillars and 
single wall slabs, and connected together by corridors, 
but without any serpentine, caye*like windings. Whether 
there really ever were three thousand chambers is very 
doubtful ; but the exactness of the statements rests on the 
fidelity of the Egyptians who took Herodotus over the 
buildings, and who were exceedingly likely to exagger- 
ate the wonders under their charge. He himself was in 
a state of utter bewilderment, and only came away with 
a vague impression of no end" of halls, chambers, colon- 
nades, and corridors. Moreover it has been discovered, 
that the Labyrinth was not built by the twelve kings, aa 
Herodotus was told, but by a king named Ammenemes 
UL, who belonged to the twelfth dynasty of Pharaohs, 
which reigned before the invasion of the Shepherds.* 

After a nine days' voyage from Memphis, Herodotus 
at last reached the great city of Thebes, and one of 
the most ancient in the world. For more than a 
thousand years she had been the capital of Upper 
Egypt ; and in primeval times had been the metropolis 
of a vast empire, extending over unknown realms of 
Africa and Asia, but whose annals were caily to be 
found in the historical reliefe which adorned her mighty 
temples. 

The city was built on both sides of the Nile, and the 
approach was most imposing. On the right hand Herod- 

* See Geog. of Herod., p. 425, etc. 
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otus could see the grand temple, knoim as the Menmo- 
nium, with its huge colossal statues of departed monarchs. 
On his left were the magnificent temples known as those 
of Luxor and Kamac, with their mysterious ayenues of 
enormous sphinxes, and their richly carved pillars and 
ponderous propyls&a. The Persian sway, however, had 
broken down the ancient splendor and prosperity of the 
city. The once haughty and all-powerful priests were no 
longer elevated above all human cares and anxieties, but 
gnashed their teeth at those impious Persians who had 
plundered the temples and demolished the sacred images ; 
while the effectual suppression of the recent revolt of 
Inarus had increased the rapacity and tyranny of the 
rulers, and aggravated the general distress and despair 
of every caste of Egyptian society. 

Herodotus spent nine months at Thebes, which he 
principally passed in researches of a serious 'and deeply 
interesting character. We have already stated that the 
people had made an extraordinary impression upon our 
traveler, by their peculiar civilization and stupendous 
architecture. This impression was deepened when he 
learned the remoteness of their origin, and began to pene- 
trate the depths of their mysterious religion ; and the 
same religious fervor which carried him through the 
initiation into the several mysteries of Demeter and 
Dionysus, induced him to offer large gifts to the Egypt- 
ian priests, and procure his fiirther initiation into the 
mysteries of Osiris and Isis. A new light soon dawned 
upon his mind. He began to believe that the knowledge 
and worship of the gods had been carried from Egypt 
into Greece ; that the Greek religion was only a corrup- 
tion of the true, primeval faith ; and that eyen the lofty 
doctrines connected with the immortality of the soul 
which had been unknown to Homer and Hesiod, had 
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\3eetL taught icom the remotest period by the sages of 
Memphis and of Thebes. 

In the eyes of an intelligent heathen like Herodotos, 
to whom the Word of God and the worship of Jehovah 
were alike totally unknown, the Egyptians appeared, to 
be excessively devoted to the gods. He had very good 
grounds for believing that it was from them that the 
Greeks learned to assign altars, temples, and images to 
the several deities, and to institute religious festivals^ 
solemn processions, and the mysterious introduction of 
a worshiper into, that holy recess or inner sanctuary 
which contained the image or emblem of a god, and waa 
supposed to be a residence of the divine person. Every 
day in the Egyptian calendar was consecrated to the 
worship of a particular deity; and according to the day 
upon which a person was bom the priests foretold his 
future fortunes, the life he would lead, the character he 
would exhibit, and the death he would die. The people 
were always discovering prodigies, and whenever one oc- 
curred, the result was carefully observed and noted down; 
and if the prodigy was ever repeated, a similar issue was 
predicted. Omens were frequently drawn &om common 
accidents, as tokens of good and bad luck. Oracles were 
consulted on all important occasions; but they were never 
supposed to come from the shades of departed men, or of 
heroes, as in Greece, but only from a few of the gods. 
They were of a very remote date in Egypt ; and Herod- 
otus heard a curious tradition, that the ancient oracle at 
Dodona in Epirus was of Egyptian origin ; and the truth 
of this tradition was even confirmed by the priestesses of 
Dodona. This tradition we shall have presently occasion 
to relate. 

The gods of Egypt were divided into three classes. 
The first consisted of the eight primary gods ; the second 
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of twelve gods; andibe third of gods, including OsiHis 
and Isis, which were all supposed to hare sprung from 
the second dass. The ages of these several gods were 
stated by the Egyptian priests, who declared that they 
knew the dates accurately, because the years had always 
been computed and registered. The first class had ex- 
isted from time immemorial ; the second had ruled on 
earth about 17,000 years before the reign of Amasis; 
and the third class had ruled about 15,000 years before 
Amasis. We will not involve the reader in the maze 
of Egyptian mythology, nor confuse him with a num- 
ber of hard names; but some idea of the religious 
belief of the Egyptians is absolutely necessary, if we 
would really carry ourselves back to the ancient world; 
and this we will endeavor to convey in as few words as 
possible. 

In the very early ages of mankind the existence of a 
sole and omnipotent Deity, who created all things, seems 
to have been the universal belief, and was undoubtedly 
the belief of the Egyptians. Whether they really repre- 
sented under any form their idea of this unity of the 
Deity is a very doubtful question. Probably his name 
was regarded by the Egyptians, as it was by the Jews ; 
with such deep awe and reverence, as never to be ut- 
tered; and the Being of beings " who is, and was, and 
will be," was perhaps never even referred to in the 
sculptures, nor supposed to be approachable, unless 
under the name and form of some deified attribute, 
indicative of his power and connection with mankind. 
Accordingly, the first class of divinities were in real- 
ity deified attributes indicative of the intellect, power, 
goodness, might, and other qualities of the Eternal 
Being. The second class consisted of lower emana- 
tions from the same source. The third class consisted 
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of i^presentations of inferior powers, of physical objects 
connected with the Creator^ and of different abstract 
ideas, whose relative rank depended on the near or dis- 
tant connection they were deemed to possess with the 
divine origin. 

The eight primeval gods of the first class consisted of 
four male and four female deities. Of these Eneph and 
Amun were both considered by Herodotus to be the 
same as the Zeus of the Greeks ; while Pthah was iden- 
tified with Hephaestus. In Eneph we probably see "the 
spirit," in Amun "the intellect," and in Pthah the 
" creative power." The other gods of the first class, and 
those of the second may likewise be identified with Greek 
deities ; but we need not load our pages with their hard 
and unsuggestive names. 

We must now glance at the most important element 
in the Egyptian religion, namely, the worship of Osiris. 
This deity usually formed a triad with his wife Isis and 
his son Horus ; and he was also supposed to have been 
occasionally represented on earth by the calf Apis. The 
Egyptian conceptions concerning him were of a deeply 
mysterious nature. They may be separated into two 
divisions, in accordance with his dualistic character. 
First, those which related to his ancient manifestation 
upon earth, in the form of a mortal king of Egypt. 
Secondly, those which were connected with his divine 
nature, as judge of the dead and ruler of Hades. 

Osiris had been one of the god-kings of Egypt. By 
his wife Isis he had two children, Horus and Bubastis. 
He instructed the Egyptians in the arts of civilization, 
teaching them agriculture, enacting laws, and establishing 
the worship of the gods. Subsequently he traveled over 
the rest of the world for the same purpose, and conquered 
the world, not by the force of arms, but by the mildness 
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of persuasion. Osiris was thus a mamfestation of the good 
principle, but his brother Typhon was a manifestation of 
the e^ principle. T jphon accordingly conspired against 
Osiris and procured his death, and the body of the latter 
was torn into several pieces and scattered about the coun- 
try. The son Horus, and the daughter Bubastis, or Pasht, 
were preserved by Leto in the floating island of Chemnds; 
but after a time war broke out between Horus and Ty- 
phon, and Osiris returned from Hades and assisted hi^ 
son Horus, and thus finally obtained the victory over the 
evil principle. 

After their departure &om earth, Osiris and Isis were 
said by the Egyptians to hold the chief sway in the infer- 
nal regions. The popular belief of the Egyptians with 
respect to the spiritual life hereafter was aa follows. They 
maintained that the soul of man was immortal, and that 
when the body perished the soul entered into some ani- 
mal; and that thus it continued to exist until it had passed 
through the different kinds of creatures on the earth, in 
the sea, and in the air ; after which it again assumed a 
human form, and thus completed a revolution which oc- 
cupied three thousand years. Osiris, however, was judge 
of the dead, and ruler over that kingdom where the souls 
of good men are received into eternal felicity, and it was 
he who decided when the soul of a deceased man was suf- 
ficiently purified for immediate admittance into the abodes 
of the blessed without undergoing any further transmi- 
gration. In the Egyptian monuments he is represented 
as seated on his throne in the center of the divine abode, 
accompanied by Lus, and with the four genii of Hades 
standing on a lotus near him. In this position he received 
the account of the actions of the deceased which had 
been recorded by Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes. The ac- 
tions of a deceased man were weighed in the scales of 
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Trath, the feather or figure of the goddess of Tmth being 
placed in (me scale, and the virtuous deeds of the judged 
in the other. If the actions of the deceased when weighed 
were '^ found wanting," he was condemned to return to 
earth under the form of some animal ; if, on the contrary, 
he was justified by his works, he waa introduced by Ho- 
rns into the presence of Osiris, and henceferth called by 
his name. Thus the souls of men were considered to be 
emanations of the deity : those of the good returned after 
death unto God who gave them; those of the wicked were 
doomed to pass through the bodies of different animals, 
until a purification, corresponding to their degree of im- 
piety, had fitted them to return to that parent spirit fi\>m 
which they originally emanated. 

We have already seen in a previous chapter^ how mys- 
terious doctrines had been taught in Greece by the ex- 
clusive brotherhoods of Pythagoreans and Orphics; and 
we have pointed out that the dogma of the Metempsy- 
chosis taught by Pythagoras, and the mysteries connected 
with the worship of Dionysus Zagreus, taught by the 
Orphics, were all foreign to the old Greek religion as de- 
veloped by Homer and Hesiod, and were apparently im- 
ported into Greece during the period which intervened 
between Hesiod and Herodotus. That they were believed 
by our traveler to have been derived fi'om Egypt will not 
be surprising to the modem reader. It was said that Py- 
thagoras had resided for some time in Egypt, and his 
dogma of the metempsychosis was exactly the same as 
that taught by the Egyptian priests. Orpheus, too, was 
likewise said to have visited Egypt, and the myth taught 
by the Orphics of Dionysus Zagreus — ^the son of Zeus, 
who was torn in pieces by the Titans, and subsequently 
became the purifier of men's souls — ^bears so strange a 

* Chapter XXXL 
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resemblance to the Egyptian myth of Osiris, that we must 
readily concur with Herodotus in believing that the found- 
er, whoever he was, of the Orphic sect, luul boldly taken 
the religious conceptions of the Egyptians connected with 
Osiris and ingrafted them on the old Greek ideas of Di- 
onysus the god of renovating nature and of joy-inspiring 
wine. Thus Dionysus the jolly god of the vineyard was 
transformed, in the opinion of some mystics, into Diony- 
sus Zagreus, and connected with the state of man after 
death. So likewise Demeter, the goddess of the harvest, 
became, in the mysteries of Eleusis, a similar divinity; for 
the seed corn that was buried in the earth — ^withering away 
like mortal flesh, but afterward springing up into newer 
and better life — was even a more fitting emblem than the 
life-giving wine of the spiritual life beyond the grave. 

Thus Herodotus identified Osiris with Dionysus and 
Isis with Demeter. Other identifications rapidly followed. 
Amun, who was more especially worshiped at Thebes, 
as Pthah was at Memphis, was identified with Zeus. 
Hj^rodotus, of course, visited the great temple and oracle, 
of Amun at Thebes ; and there the priests told him that 
the oracle of Zeus at Dodona in Epirus and of Zeus Am- 
mon in the Libyan desert were both derived from their 
own oracle of Amun. They said that in ancient times 
two women employed in the temple of Amun had been 
carried away from Thebes by certain Phoenicians; that 
one of them had been sold into Libya and the other into 
Greece ; and that these two women were the first who 
established oracles either in Libya or Greece. Herodo- 
tus asked the priests how it was that they could speak so 
positively of such strange facts. They replied that dili- 
gent search had been made for the women at the time, 
but without success; and that subsequently they had 
heard the account which they now related. 
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We may here forestate a little event in the life of onr 
traveler. Some years after his visit to Thebes, and 
while he was residing at Halicamassus, he paid a visit to 
the ancient temple and oracle of Zeus at Dodona in Epi- 
ros; and here he made several inquiries of the three 
prophetesses Promenia, Timarete, and Nicandra, to see 
if any traces of such an origin were preserved in the tem- 
ple traditions. The story told by these priestesses con- 
cerning the origin of the oracle was as follows . "In an- 
cient times two black pigeons flew away from the great 
Egyptian city of Thebes, and one of them went to Libya, 
and the other to Dodona. When the latter pigeon reached 
Dodona, he perched himself upon an oak-tree, and pro- 
claimed in a human voice, that an oracle of Zeus should 
be erected on the spot ; and the Dodonaeans believing this 
strange proclamation to be a divine message, obeyed the 
command of the pigeon. The other pigeon who flew away 
to Libya alighted at the osasis of Ammonium, and in the 
same way. commanded the Libyans to found the oracle of 
Ammon, which likewise belongs to Zeus.'' . 

Herodotus did not know for a long time what to make 
of this temple legend. He saw that the oracle at Dodona 
was delivered iq the same way as that at Egyptian Thebes, 
and we may here remark that in the oracles of Zeus the 
god did not, like Apollo, reveal himself by inspiration, but 
he merely sent signs which men had to interpret. Thus, 
both at Thebes and Dodona, the oracle was given by the 
wind which rustled through the foliage of lofty oaks, 
brazen vessels being suspended on the branches, and blown 
about until they came in contact. At Olympia, the only 
other oracle of Zeus in Greece, the priests interpreted the 
will of the god from the entrails of the victim, or from 
accidental circumstances connected with the saxjrifice ; but 
even this oracle seemed' connected with Egypt, for the 
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Egyptians were the first who practiced the art of divi- 
Dation from victims. 

At last Herodotus began to think that if the story told 
by the Theban priests was really true, it might be rec- 
onciled with that told by the Dodonsean priestesses in the 
following manner. He knew that the Dodonaean Zens 
was generally admitted to be a Pelasgian deity who had 
been worshiped by the old Peksgian inhabitants of Hel- 
las from time immemorial ; and he therefore decided that 
if the Theban woman had been sold in Greece at all, she 
must have been sold to the Dodonsaans in the Pelasgian 
period. The woman having been reduced to slavery, 
would naturally erect a little sanctuary to Amun, under 
an oak-tree in memory of the great temple of Amun at 
Thebes, from whence she had been carried away. In the 
same way, when she had learned the Greek language, 
she would naturally institute an oracle. Why the woman, 
and consequently her sister in Libya, were called doves 
by the Dodonseans, might be explained by the &ot that 
they at first spoke a foreign language. While, therefore, 
the woman spoke like a barbaarian, the Dodonaeans would 
compare her language to the chattering of birds ; and 
when at length she spoke intelligibly, they would say that 
the bird had spoken with a human voice. Their sayiog 
that the dove was black only went to prove that the 
woman was an Egyptian. 

We can not do better than here sum up the fixed opin- 
ions which Herodotus gradually formed of the mythology 
of his native country. He believed that the gods had been 
worshiped by the Pelasgians from time immemorial, the 
Pelasgians sacrificing their victims with prayer, but giving 
no names to the deities, and only calling th^oi gods be- 
cause they had set all things in order, and ruled over all' 
things. Subsequently the people became acquainted with 
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{he names of the gods of foreign oonntries, bnt princi- 
pally with those of Egypt ; and then, by the assistance of 
the oracle of Dodona, names were graduaUy given to the 
Pelasgian deities, and the Greeks received them firom 
their predecessors the Pelasgians. The real origin and 
form of the Greek gods he believed to have been unknown 
nntil a very recent period ; and he presumed that Homer 
and Hesiod, being inspired by the divine Muses, were 
the first who firamed the Greek theogony, and assigned 
honors and attributes to the several gocb, and declared 
their several forms. 

But to return to Thebes. While there Herodotus was 
convinced of the absurd mistakes of those Greeks who 
supposed that gods had lived upon earth at a comparatively 
recent period, and who thus compiled genealogies con- 
necting living families with gods and heroes. For in- 
stance, he had heard in Greece that Dionysus, the son of 
Semele,wasbomonlyl600years before his own time; that 
Heracles, the son of Alcmena, was bom only 900 years 
before ; and that Pan, the son of Penelope, was even bom 
subsequently to the siege of Troy. Now, if these deities 
had been well known, and had grown old in Greece, it 
might have been supposed that they were men who had 
been named after some of the ancient gods ; but in reality 
little was known of them beyond wild and improbable 
feble. Herodotus, therefore, believed that the Greeks 
traced the origin of their gods to the time when they first 
named them. The Egyptian priests assured Herodotus 
that the Egyptian Dionysus lived 15,000 years before 
the reign of Amasis ; that Heracles lived 17,000 years 
before ; and that Pan even lived before Heracles. Herod- 
otus, however, considered that Heracles was perhaps an ex- 
ception to the rule; for though Heracles, the god, might 
have lived in such primeval times, yet Heracles, the hero, 
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and the son of Semele, undoubtedly belonged to a much 
later period. Thus those Greeks acted most correctly 
who built two different kinds of temples to Heracles, and 
sacrificed to one as an immortal god, under the niame of 
the Olympian Heracles, and paid honors to the other as 
Heracles tibe hero. 

As a proof of the real antiquity of the gods, and of the 
immense number of years which must really have elapsed 
since they lived upon the earth, the priests of Thebes 
took Herodotus into a very spacious chamber, and showed 
him a number of wooden colossi, 345 in all. "There," 
said they, " every high-priest places a wooden image of 
himself in this chamber, once during his life-time ; and 
each high-priest after his death is succeeded in the office 
by his son, who does the same. Thus each colossus rep- 
resents a generation, and is called a Piromis, which sig- 
nifies ' a noble and good man ;' and thus there has been 
845 generations of mortal men since the era of the god- 
kings; and yet your countryman, Hecataeus of Miletus, 
had the presumption to draw up a genealogy of himself, 
connecting himself with the gods, and making only six- 
teen generations intervene." 

Thus fiur it will be seen that there were many doctrines 
connected with the Egyptian religion which were calcu- 
lated to excite the awe and admiration of a worshiper of 
Greek gods. The dogma of the immortality and trans- 
migration of the soul, the belief in the mysterious attri- 
butes of Osiris as judge of the world of spirits, and the 
elaborate registers which carried back the age of the 
dynasties of the god-kings for a hundred centuries before 
the living generation, were indeed sufficient to awaken 
the keen religious fervor of a mind already powerfully 
impressed by a recent initiation into the mysteries of 
Eleosis. But notwithstanding these lofty conceptions, 
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the whole land of Egypt was wrapped in a superstitioii 
and idolatry so absurd that even our traveler, fearful as 
he was of exciting the wrath of any unknown divinity, 
was ofiten scarcely able to refrain firom a shout of laugh- 
ter. This was no less than the national worship of ani- 
mals, and especially of cats and dogs. Iii whatever house 
a cat might happen to die, all the family immediately 
shaved off one of their eyebrows for grief at their loss ; 
if it was a dog that died, they shaved the entire head 
and body. Cats and dogs, ichneumons, field-mice, hawks, 
bears, and wolves were all embalmed and buried accord- 
ing to established rules. Cats were said to be much 
attracted by flames, and accordingly, whenever a house 
caught fire, the Egyptians never troubled themselves to 
put it out, but concentrated all their energies in taking 
care of the cats. Meantime these domestic animals being 
seized by a supernatural impulse, or actuated by an in- 
stinctive obstinacy, endeavored to make their escape from 
their protectors, and leap into the midst of the conflagra- 
tion. Sometimes by a successful spring, they were ena- 
bled to achieve their own immolation ; and whenever this 
took place, the Egyptians set up the most pathetic lam- 
entations. Bulls and cows, and the bird called the ibis 
were also held in great veneration. Dead cows were 
consigned to the sacred waters of the Nile. Bulls, on 
the oliier hand, were interred in the suburbs of the sev- 
eral cities to which they might happen to belong, with 
their horns sticking up over lie spot to mark their grave; 
and after a time, a raft, which made a regular circuit to 
every city, carried away the bones to the city of Atarbechis, 
which contained a temple of Athor or Aphrodite, and 
here the bones were all buried in one place. 

Besides, however, this general veneration for animals, 
large establishments or colleges were founded for their 
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support. Curators, Gonsisting of boih men aiKt women, 
attended upon the animals and fed each species separate! j, 
and the children of the curators succeeded their &11iei8 
in this extraordinary oflSce. The money for the neoeesaiy 
expenses was derived from yows, which were thus kept 
by the Egyptians in the cities. Whenever a man made 
a vow to tiie god to whom some animal was sacred, he 
shaved either the whole, the half, or the third of his chil- 
dren's heads, and weighed the hair, and he then gave a 
corresponding weight of silver to the curator of the 
animals for whom he had vowed. Any person who wil- 
fully killed an animal was put to death ; and any person 
who killed an animal by accident, was obliged to pay 
whatever fine the priest might choose to impose; but 
whoever killed an ibis or a hawk, whether wilfully ot 
otherwise, was always obliged to suffer the &tal penalty. 
Crocodiles were only considered to be sacred by some 
of the Egyptians ; by others they were treated as «ie- 
mies. Thus the Egyptians round about Lake Moeris 
and in the neighborhood of Thebes, considered them to 
be very sacred ; and there almost every one trained up 
a crocodile until it was quite tame, and put ear-rings of 
gold and crystal into its ears, and bracelets on its faur 
paws. These crocodiled were fed with sacred and par- 
ticular food, and were treated as well as possible while 
aEve, and after death were embalmed and buried in 
sacred vaults, and especially in those of the Labyrinth. 
On the other hand, the Egyptians who dwelt about the 
southern frontier would kill and eat the crocodile 
without the slightest hesitation ; but we shall have oe- 
casion to mention other particulars connected with this 
animal when we relate Herodotus's further voyage up 
the Nile. Li the same way the hippopotamus, or 
a river-horse," was only regarded as sacred in Papremis, 
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in the Delta, and ibe worship of other animaiB, which 
we need not name, was likewise only confined to partio* 
nlar districts. 

In the course of a very little time, Herodotus found, 
as he thought, a sufficient apology for this preposterous 
idolatry, in the mystical doctrines of the Egyptian 
priests. He saw that every animal was sacred to some 
particular deity. That the cat was sacred to the god- 
dess Bubastis, or Pasht, who answered to the Artemis 
of the Greeks, and was often represented in the Egyp- 
tian monuments with a cat's head. That the bird ibis 
was sacred to Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, who weighed 
the actions of deceased men in the scales of truth, be- 
fore the tribunal of Osiris ; that bulls yrere sacred to 
Apis, cows to Isis, and other animals to other gods which 
we need not mention. He also discovered that the in- 
stinct of a certain animal was supposed to r^resent the 
attributes of that god of which it was the emblem ; and 
that the initiated and better educated worshiper only 
reverenced an animal as a type of one of the attributes 
of deity, while the mass of the people converted type 
into substance, and adored the emblem in the place of 
the divinity. 

The modem student in the Egyptian religion might 
be inclined to trace the animal worship of this extra- 
ordinary people to a fiff more simple origin. Li very 
remote times the country would appear to have been 
separated into many independent nomes or districts, each 
of which may have been under the rule of a certain 
number of priests and military. An animal may thus 
have been originally chosen as a symbol, which should 
keep together the inhabitants of a particular district, 
and thus be at once the emblem of a god and the, ensign 
of a nationalily . The adoption of an animal as the type 
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of a nation is too old and general a practice to require 
any observation ; and the instinct of the animal chosen 
has generally been supposed to indicate the national spirit. 
The lion of England and the eagle of France are cases 
in point ; and we think we may find some traces of this 
simple and frequently beautiful imagery in the sublime 
prophetical blessings pronounced by the old patriarch 
Jacob oyer his twelve sons in the land of Goshen: 
^'Judah is a lion's whelp; Issachar is a strong ass 
couching down between two burdens ; Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way ; Naphtali is a hind let loose ; Joseph 
is a fruitful bough."* 

But whatever may have been the simple origin of such 
idolatry, it was soon enveloped in mysticism and super- 
stition, and gradually approached the fetish worship of 
the neighboring Libyans, and even to that of the 
modem Ashantees. The intelligent philosophers of 
Greece derided it ; the inspired prophets of the Hebrews 
denounced it as an abomination. A^^asandrides the 
Ghreeksaid — 

** While yon, Egyptians, venerate an ox; 
I sacrifice him to th' Olympian gods. 
You think an eel the mightiest deity; 
I love him as the very best of fish. 
Yon eat no pork ; I like it above aU things. 
Yon pay the greatest reverence to a dog ; 
I always beat him if he steals my meat. 
Yon weep whene'er yon see a cat in grief; 
But I first kill the cat, and then I skin him. 
You have a great opinion of the mouse ; 
But I have not the slightest reverence for iff 

It is useful to compare this ignorant but lively sneer- 
ing with the sublime prophetical denunciations of holy 
writ: "I will destroy the counsel of Egypt, and they 
* Gen. zlix. f Athenssus, viL 56. 
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shall seek to the idols, and to the charmers, and to them 
that have &miliar spirits, and to the wizards ; and the 
Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a crael 
lord ; and a fierce king shall reign over them saith the 
Lord, the Lord of hosts."* : . . "Thus saith the 
Lord Grod ; I will also destroy the idols, and will cause 
their images to cease out of Noph (Memphis) ; and there 
shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt ; and I 
will put fear into the land of Egypf'f . . . Such were 
some of the thrilling prophecies uttered in the days of 
Sethon and Apries, and which were so awfully fulfilled 
by the hands of Cambyses. 

But Egypt had not sinned through ignorance. She 
had been frequently brought into contact with the pat- 
riarchs and prophets of the Hebrews, the sanctified con- 
servators of the pure worship of JehoYah. Her degraded 
religion still retained, even down to the time of Herod- 
otus, some glimmerings of that true faith which had 
perhaps shone with its brightest and best rays under the 
administration of the pious Joseph. The son of Jacob 
had himself married the daughter of the high-priest of 
Heliopolis, and thus connected himself with the priest 
caste ; and it is impossible to believe that the virtuous 
Hebrew who had resisted the allurements of Potiphar's 
vrife would have united himself with such a besotted and 
idolatrous priesthood as darkened the laad in the time of 
our traveler. Even some of the ceremonies of the 
Egyptian ritual still bore a corrupt resemblance to others 
which belonged to the Mosaic law ; and we conclude the 
present chapter with a description of the national mode of 
sacrifice in the days of Herodotus, as compared with a 
similar sacrifice enjoined by the inspired legislator of the 
Hebrews. 

* Isaiah, xix 8, 4. f Ezekiel, zxz. 18. 
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Li the time of Herodotus all sacrifices were performed 
in the following manner. After a priest had rigidly 
examined the bull, to be satisfied that it was not unclean, 
he rolled a piece of papyrus round its horns, and sealed 
it with his signet. The victim thus marked was then 
led to the sacrificial altar, and a fire was kindled. Wine 
was next poured upon the altar, the god was invoked, 
and the bull was killed. First of all the head was cut 
oflF and the body flayed, and the following imprecations 
were pronounced upon the head ; " May all the evil that 
is about to happen, either to the sacrificers or to the 
country of Egypt, be averted, and fall upon this head." 
The head was tiien thrown into the river Nile ; but if any 
Oreek merchants resided in the neighborhood, the head 
was usually sold to them, and they appear to have cooked 
and eaten it without scruple. 

That this ceremony was a corruption of the significant 
rites connected with the scapegoat, will, I think, be at 
once perceptible to every Scripture reader. "And 
Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
sins, putting Ihem upon the head of the goat, and shall 
send him away by the hand of a fit man into the wilder- 
ness; and the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
unto a land not»inhabited ; and he shall let go the goat 
into the wilderness."* 

Such was one of the holy rites of the Levitical law, 
which prefigured the coming of that glorious Messiah who 
" hath borne our griefe and carried our sorrows ;" and 
Egypt, that knew ihe Lord's will and did it not, was 
punished with many stripes. " It shall be the basest of 
the kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more above 
the nations."! 

^ Leviticas, zvl 21, 22. f Ezekiel, zzix. 15. 



CHAPTER XXIVII. 

ETHIOPIA, ABABIA, AND PHOBNIGIA, B.a 454. 

TOTAQB ntOV THSBES TO XLEPHAHTIRB.— HBRODOTUB^I DTQUIBm 
CONOEBHnrft XHX UniNDATIQN OF THB HILB.— -TSIOBT WHIOH BJi- 
FEBBSD IT TO THB BTESEAK WINDS. — THBORY WHICH BBFBBBBD 
IT TO HELTED SNOW. — THEOBT WHICH BEFEBBBD IT TO THE RITBB 
OGEAN. — THEOBY OF HBBODOTUS, THAT IT WAS OAUBED BT THB 
KOBTK WINDS, WHICH BUBW THB SUN TOWAED THB flOUTR.^- 
BEAL CAUSE. — ^ABSUBD BTOBT OF THB BBGIBTEAB AT 8AI&— IN- 
QUIBIES ABOTTT ETHIOPIA. — OBOGBAPHT. — ^UPFEB COUBSB OF THB 
NILE. — ^TBADinONS CONCBBNINO THE ETHIOPIANS.— -BNTOTS BENT 
BY CAMBTfflS. — QOUDEN FBTTEBS. — ^TABLB OF THB 0UN.— 0BY8TAL 
SEPnLCHEB&— OBOCODILES.— 'MODB OF CATCHING THBIL— NILE SUP- 
POSED TO BB LEEB THE DANUBE. — ANCIENT EXPEDITION OF FIVB 
NAaUfONIANS THROUGH THE SAHARA DESERT TO TDCBUCTOO. — 
HERODOTUS'S RETURN VOYAGE TO MBMPHia — ^RELIOIOUS DOUBT&— 
HERODOTUS FBOOBBDB TO TYRE IN PHOSNICIA.— THB FHILISIINBS. 
— DBSEBT OF ARABIA PETRAA. — STRANGE STORY OF THE CONYBY- 
ANCB OF WATER OYER THE DESERT. — THE JEWS OF PALESTINE. — 
THB PH(ENICLANS OR CANAANITES.— COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE OF 
THB SmONIANS AND TYRIANS. — ^HIRAM AND JBZEBBL. — ^HISTORY OF 
TYRE.— APPBABANOB OF THB CITY.— TBMPLB OF XELOARTH, THB 
•mn^AfiTr-Bifl OP XHB GREEKS AND BAAL OF THB HEBRBWS.-— ANTI- 
QUITY OF THE GOD. 

From Thebes Herodotus sailed up the river on an 
exploring expedition toward the soutfiem frontier of 
Egypt. 

The Nile is a very mysterious stream ; and Herodotus 
made numerous inquiries concerning the causes of its 
yearly overflow and the position and nature of its 
sources; but he could obtain very little information, 
either from the priests at the different cities he visited, 
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or from the different seamen who navigated the Nile 
boats, or indeed from anj one. The yearly inundation, 
as we have already seen, was as its height in the autumn, 
when all other rivers were very shallow, from having 
been exhausted by the heat of the summer's sun ; while 
early in the spring, when other rivers were swollen by the 
rains of winter, the Nile was rapidly sinking to its low- 
est level. Greek philosophers, and especially the lonians 
of Miletus, had propounded many bold and ingenious 
theories to account for the various phenomena ; but He- 
rodotus, after having carefully investigated and rejected 
them all, finally adopted a theory of his own, which, like 
all young men's theories upon subjects which they can 
not understand, was even more wild and visionary than 
those of his predecessors. 

As the scientific controversies of the Greek philoso- 
phers, some twenty-three centuries ago, can not fail to be 
amusing to the modem reader, we shall enter at some 
length upon the Nile question. In the first place, 
Thales of Miletus had taught, more than a century 
before, that the Etesian winds, which blew from the 
north during the summer, blew against the stream of 
the Nile, and, by preventing the river from discharging 
itself into the sea, caused it to overflow its banks. This 
theory Herodotus considered to be exploded by the fact 
that the Nile had sometimes inundated the country 
when the Etesian winds were not blowing; and also 
by another fact, that there were many rivers, both in 
Syria and Libya, with smaller and weaker currents, 
which flowed against the same winds without overflowing 
their banks. " So much," thought Herodotus, '* for old 
Thales." 

A second theory was propounded by Hecatseus, another 
philosopher of Miletus, whose writings we have had oc- 
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<»8ion to notice in our first yolame. Here we onght to 
mention that the popular idea of the earth in the time 
of Herodotus was that the world was flat and roiind, 
and that a river flowed all round it under the name of 
Biver Ocean. Accordingly, in reference to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, Hecataeua considered that they were 
caused by the ftiver Ocean, from which, as he said, the 
river Nile took its rise. Now, from some cause or other, 
Herodotus had no great love for Hecatasus. He consid- 
ered it very arrogant and ridiculous for the logographer 
to have drawn up his own genealogy, and to have made 
only sixteen generations intervene between himself and 
a divine ancestor. He thought it also equally presuming 
for Hecatdeus to attempt to draw a map of the entire 
circuit of the earth, when it was utterly impossible that 
he should know any thing whatever of its more remote 
regions. Indeed, in scientific conversations at Athens 
and elsewhere, our traveler had frequently amused him- 
self at the expense of the Milesian logographer. '^I 
can not but laugh," he used to say, ^^ when I see per- 
sons like Hecataeus drawing a map of the earth as 
round as a chariot wheel, just as if it had been made 
circular by a turner's lathe; and then representing 
the Biver Ocean as flowing all round it, beginning 
at the place where the sun rises. Beally we have no 
evidence whatever, excepting what we may derive from 
some obscure &ble, that the Biver Ocean ever existed 
at all. The most likely thing is that Homer or some 
of the earlier poets, finding the name Oceanus, intro- 
duced it into poetry, and consequently writers like Hec- 
ataeus must needs talk about it in plain prose." We need 
scarcely add that the arguments which Herodotus brought 
forward against the existence of the Biver Ocean were suf- 
ficient to demolish the theory that the Nile flowed from it. 
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A third theory was likewise taught by some philosophers 
whose names have been lost to posterity, viz., that the 
Nile flowed from a region of snow which was necessarily 
melted during the summer months. Herodotus, how- 
ever could not understand the existence of snow in the 
hot regions of the south ; and that the southern regions 
were very hot he thought was sufficiently proved by 
many circumstances. The winds blowing from that 
quarter were very warm ; the inhabitants became black 
from the excessive heat; kites and swallows remamed 
there the entire year ; while the crahes, iu' order to 
avoid the cold of Scythia, repaired to those countries 
for their winter quarters. He therefore developed a 
theory of his own, which we shall now endeavor to ex- 
plain. 

He saw that during the summer the sun at midday 
stood in the middle of the heavens, and almost directly 
over his head; while in the winter it stood more toward 
the south, and never ascended so high in the sky. He 
supposed, therefore, that during the summer the Sun-god 
drank up the water fi'om all rivers alike ; but that as win- 
ter approached, the golden-haired deity was driven by the 
rude blasts of Boreas toward the southern regions of the 
sky, where he drank up the water fix)m the Nile only. 
Consequently, during the winter, when other rivers were 
swollen with rain and snow, the Nile was almost dried up 
by the peculiar proximity of its sources to the Sun-god ; 
and being fed by no rain or tributary streams, its waters 
were singularly weak and shallow. On the other hand,^ 
during the summer, when other rivers were partially dried 
up by the heat, the Nile alone, being freed from the more 
immediate presence of the Sun-god, flowed on in its own 
natural but mighty flood. 

Such was the simple character of the first speculations 
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in physical geography — ^the sun blown about by the cold 
winds of Boreas, and being obliged during the summer 
season to restrict his potations to the Nile. But a gen- 
eration which has gone mad about mesmerism and table- 
turning, can scarcely afford to laugh at the scientific the- 
ories of antiquity. Very little more than a century after 
the time of our traveler, Democritus and Gallisthenes 
ascertained the true cause of the yearly overflow of the 
Nile, namely, the extraordinary chsuracter of the rainy 
season of Ethiopia. During the summer, the north winds 
are perpetually blowiog from the Mediterranean toward 
the hot regions of Central Africa. Thesft currents of air 
deposit very little of their moisture in their passage over 
the heated and level soil of Egypt, and scarcely any rain 
ever falls in that country; but when the currents reach 
the lofty mountains of Abyssinia, the cold condenses their 
vapors into heavy torrents of rain, and the immense mass 
of waters drains off the western side of the Abyssinian 
highlands, and is thus poured into the channel of the 
Nile. 

The situation and character of the sources of the Egyptian 
river seemed to defy all speculation. The registrar, or 
rather bursar of the treasury at the temple of Neith at 
Sais, had professed to know all about them ; but Herod- 
otus had very great doubts of his veracity. The bursar 
said that between the cities Syrene and Elephantine, on 
the southern frontier of Egypt, there were two mount- 
ains terminating in peaks, named Crophi and Mophi ; 
that between these two mountains were the sources of the 
Nile, unfathomably deep ; and that from thence one half 
of the river flowed northward through Egypt, and the 
other half southward through Ethiopia. He added that 
King Psammetichus had endeavored to ascertain the 
depth of the mountains with a sounding line many thou- 
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sand &thoms in length, but could not find a bottom. 
Herodotus accordingly determined to sail up the Nile as 
&r as he could, and endeavor to learn the truth from the 
natives dwelling in the direction of llthiopia. 

Full of these big intentions, Herodotus left Thebes, and 
taking a passage on board another Nile boat, at 'last 
reached the city of Elephantine. Here, however, the 
series of rocky rapids, at present known by the name of 
the First Cataract, checked his further progress up the 
mysterious stream. He might, indeed, have gone further 
by land, and perhaps have reached the island of Meroe, 
and penetrated the fabled regions of hoary Ethiopia. But 
the stories told of the^ pillaging disposition of the natives 
inhabiting the intervening countries, the reported diffi- 
culties of the route, and, above all, a growing longing to 
return to'Athens or Halicarnassus, determined him upon 
regarding the First Cataract as an insurmountable bar- 
ne)c ; and he decided that he might really collect as much 
information at Elephantine in a few weeks as he could 
during several years' joumeyings up the dangerous 
stream. 

The geography of those regions to which Herodotus 
directed his attention at Elephantine are so obscure, that 
we think perhaps our readers will thank us if we endeav- 
or to picture them in accordance with modem discovery 
before we retail the accounts which reached the ears of 
Herodotus. 

The Nile is really formed by two distinct streams, 
which unite at Elartoum into a single river at about 15}^ . 
north latitude, or about 600 English miles in a straight 
line southward from Elephantine. These two streams 
are the celebrated White and Blue Niles ; that from the 
south-west is called the White Nile, and that from the 
south-east is called the Blue Nile. The sources of the 
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"White Nile are still tmknown, but they may be placed, 
by conjecture near the equatorial line; those of the Blue 
Nile are at the 10th degree north latitude, or about 380 
English miles southward of Khartoum, and therefore 
nearly a thousand miles in a straight line southward from 
Elephantine. About 150 miles northward of the Blue 
Nile, a great river known as the Tacazze, runs frx)m'the 
south-east in the same direction, and nearly parallel with 
it, until it at length &lls into the united stream. The 
country between Elephantine and the junction of the Nile 
with the Tacazze maybe called Lower Nubia; while the 
country southward of the junction may be called Uj^r 
Nubia, and included the Meroe and Ethiopia of the an- 
cients. Upper Nubia, including Shendy, Halfay, and 
Sennaar, is a huge triangle, of which the two sides are 
formed by the White and Blue Nile on the west, and the 
Tacazze on the east, while the base on the south is formed 
by the lofty plateau of Abyssinia. In the northern p«rt 
of this triangle was the city and territory of Meroe ; in 
the southern region were the Macrobian Ethiopians. 

We can now explain to the reader the principal informa- 
tion which reached the ears of Herodotus at Elephantine. 
In ascending the stream of the river beyond Elephantine, 
the country was found to ascend likewise, and therefore 
it lyas necessary to attach a rope to both sides of the boat, 
and thus tow it along. If the rope happened to break, 
the boat was carried back by the violence of the current. 
This difficult navigation lasted during a four days' passage. 
Next came a large island in the Nile, named Tachompso, 
which was inhabited half by Egyptians and half by Ethi- 
opians. Beyond the island was a vast lake, having the 
stream of the Nile flowing right through it After leaving 
the lake, the Nile was wholly unnavigable, and the voy- 
ager had to disembark and perform a forty days* journey 
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along the banks. Then he might again embark in an- 
other boat, and after a twelye days' farther voyage would 
reach the extensiye city of Meroe. Thus Meroe was 
two months' journey southward of Elephantine, and as 
for the Ethiopians, against whom Gambyses went to war, 
they were said to be a four months' journey from Ele- 
phsmtine. 

The Ethiopians seem to have spread northward in an 
immense variety of tribes as &r as the southern frontier 
of Egypt. They included cave-dwellers and other sav- 
age races, besides the more civilized inhabitants of Meroe. 

The Ethiopians southward of Meroe, against whom 
Gambyses planned his expedition, were the most aston- 
ishing people, according to the traditions which were told 
Herodotus. They were said to be the tallest and hand- 
somest of all men, having customs which differed from 
those of any other nation; and it was especially noticed 
that their kings were not chosen on account of their birth, 
or their superior bravery, or talents, but the people simply 
selected the tallest and strongest man among them to be 
their sovereign. 

Before Gambyses marched against these Ethiopians, 
he sent some fi^ermen of Elephantine, who were said to 
understand the Ethiopian languagd, to spy out the coun- 
try. The fishermen were instructed what to say, and 
carried presents for the Ethiopian king, consisting of a 
purple garment, a golden neck-chain, a set of bracelets, 
an alabaster box of ointment, and a cask of palm wine. 

When the envoys had performed the long journey to 
those distant regions, they laid their present before the 
Ethiopian monarch, and addressed him as follows : '^ Gam- 
byses, king of the Per8ians,-is desirous of becoming your 
friend and ally ; and he has accordingly sent us to confer 
with you, and to present you with these gifts which are 
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such as he himself most delights in." The Ethiopian, 
howeyer, knowing that they came as spies, answered as 
follows : " The king of the Persians has not sent these 
presents because he values my alliance, neither do you 
speak the truth; for the fact is that you have come 
hither as spies. The Persian king, indeed, is not a just 
man ; for, if he were, he would not desire other people's 
territory, nor would he reduce a nation to servitude which 
had done him no injury. However, give him this bow, 
and repeat to him this message : ^ The king of the Ethio* 
pians begs to inform the king of the Persians that when 
the Persians can draw with ease the accompanying bow, 
then, perhaps, they may attempt to make war upon the 
Ethiopians, if they come with more numerous forces; 
meantime, the king of the Persians had better thank the 
gods for not having inspired the Ethiopians with a desire 
to invade his or any other king's territory.' " 

Having finished this elaborate and taunting message, 
he unstrung the bow and gave it into the haiids of the 
envoys, and then began to pass remarks upon the pres- 
ents. Taking up the purple cloak, he asked what it was, 
and how it was made ; and when the envoys explained to 
him the whole process of purple dyeing, he exclaimed, 
" Deceitful are the men, and deceitful likewise are their 
garments." Next he inquired about the neck-chain and 
bracelets, and when the envoys explained to him that 
they were intended as ornaments, he laughed, and said, 
" We have stronger fetters than these." Upon the box 
of ointment he repeated the remark which he had made 
upon the purple cloak. The palm wine, however, de- 
lighted him exceedingly; and he asked what was the food 
of the Persian king, and how long the Persians lived. 
The envoys replied that the king fed on bread, and de- 
scribed to him its preparation from wheat; and they 
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added that the longed life of a Persian was eighty jeeoB. 
The Ethiopian monardi declared that he waa not sur- 
prised that men who fed on sudb stuff ^ould liye for so 
short a period, and that they never would live po long 
did they not invigorate themselves with the wine. He 
also informed the envoys that most of the Ethiopians 
lived to be a hundred and twenty years of age, and some 
even more ; and that they fed on boiled flesh, and drank 
milk. The envoys expressed their astcmishment at this 
longevity ; and he led them to a fountain which gave the 
same brilliancy to bathers as oil, and sent forth an odor 
resembling that of violets ; and the water was so weak 
and light that nothing would float upon it; and this 
water was therefore considered to be so exceedin^y 
wholesome that it gave length of days to all who drank 
of it 

The envoys were next shown over the common prison, 
where they found all the prisoners fettered with golden 
chains. Next they saw the table of the sun, which was 
very famous. It consisted of a meadow in the suburbs 
of the capital, which was filled with cooked meats. The 
meat was in reality placed there every night by the city 
magistrates, and any one who chose might go and par- 
take of it; but the Ethiopians said that the earth itself 
produced these provisicwas. Last of all the envoys visited 
the Ethiopian sepulchers. These were said to be prepared 
from crystal in the following manner. The body was 
dried and covered with gypsum, and painted to resemble 
real life as much as possible. It was then placed in a 
hollow column of crystal, which in that country was dug 
tip in abundance and easily wrought. The body was thus 
plainly to be seen all round, wiliiout being in any way 
offensive. The nearest relations afterward kept the 
column for a year, during which they offered sacrifices 
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iMid fixB^-firuits to the deoeafled. At the expiration of the 
jear it was carried out and placed in the neighborhood 
of the city. 

Herodotus had previously heard at Memphis some 
account of this interview between the envoys of Cam- 
byses and the king of Ethiopia, and he was glad to have 
it c(»i£rmed by the jBshermen of Elephantine. His resi- 
dence at this extreme frontier town was otherwise by no 
means pleasant, and he was not sorry when the time came 
for him to commence his return to the Delta. Before, 
however, he left the place, he collected some curious par- 
ticulars connected with the natural history of the croco- 
dile, which in that neighborhood was by no means re- 
garded with any religious reverence, but was cooked and 
eaten by the natives without the slightest hesitation. The 
crocodile, he was told, tasted no food whatever during the 
fixor coldest months of the year. It was amphibious, 
though it had four feet. It spent most of ike day on the 
banks of the river, but the whole night in the river itself, 
which at tiiat time was warmer than the air or dew. It 
laid its eggs on the land, and there hatched them; and 
of all living things it grew from the least beginning to 
the largest size. Its eggs were but little larger than 
those of a goose, and the. little crocodile which emerged 
was at first only in proportion to the size of the shell; 
but when it arrived at maturity it reached a length of 
tw«aty-five feet, or even more. It had the eyes- of a pig, 
large teeth, and projecting tu^s, all in proportion to the 
size of its body. It was supposed to be the only animal 
in the^ world that had no tongue, but this was a mistake; 
and modem naturalists have discovered that it has a flat, 
fleshy tongue attached very nearly up to the eyes. It 
was likewise supposed to be unable to move its lower jaw, 
and to be thus tiie only lyoimal tbat brought down its 
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upper jaw to the lower one. But the &ct is that the 
lower jaw is prolonged backward beyond the skull, and 
the gape is proportionably enlarged; hence, when the 
crocodile raises its head, and throws it a little backward, 
on opening the mouth by the depression of the lower jaw, 
it has the appearance of moving the upper jaw. The 
claws of the animal were said to be exceedingly strong, 
and its skin was covered with scales, which on the back 
could not be broken. In the water it was blind, but on 
land it was very quick-sighted. All beasts and birds 
avoided it excepting the trochilus, which appears to have 
been the same as the little running bird at present called 
siksak by the Arabs. The crocodile was said to be at 
peace wilii the trochilus because it received the foUowii^ 
benefit from it. When the crocodile was on land, it 
opened its jaws and usually toward the west; upon this 
the trochilus would boldly enter its mouth and pick out 
and swallow the insects which it found there. 

The fishermen of Elephantine had several ways of 
catching this formidable animal, but the following is the 
one which principally attracted the notice of Herodotus. 
The fisherman baited the hook with the chine of a pig, 
and let it down into the river, and meantime he hdd a 
young live pig on the river bank and beat it. The croco- 
dile hearing the noise, would soon proceed toward it, and 
meeting with the chine would swallow it. The men on 
the bank would then begin to draw the animal on shore, 
and as soon as possible plastered its eyes with mud; 
for until they had done that, it would give them a great 
deal of trouble, but afterward could be managed very 
easily. 

Herodotus was obliged to leave Elephantine without 
gaining any further information concerning the upper 
course of die Nile than that which we have already 
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narrated. He was totally ignorant of the existence of 
the Tecazze. or of the two rivers respectively called the 
White and Blue Niles. He had, however, a theory of 
his own, which appears almost as absurd to the modem 
geographer as his notion of the sun being blown into the 
soutiii during the winter season by the fierce blasts of 
Boreas. He fancied that the Nile corresponded to the 
Danube, concerning whose upper course he was likewise 
totally ignorant. He therefore supposed that each river 
flowed from west to east through their respective con- 
tinents, and then elbowed into the sea directly opposite 
each other; the Nile flowing from west to east through 
Africa, and then taking a northerly direction to the 
Mediterranean ; and the Danube flowing firom west to 
east through Europe, and then taking a southerly direc- 
tion to the Black Sea. While staying at Cyrene he 
heard a story which appeared to confirm this view, as 
fitr as the Nile was ccmcemed. He was told that certain 
citizens of Gyrene once made a pilgrimage to the Oasis 
of Siwah to consult the celebrated oracle of Zeus Ammon. 
Here they had an audience with Etearchus, the king of 
the oasis, and after a conversation upon a variety of sub- 
jects, they chanced to talk about the River Nile, and 
tiie circumstance that no one was acquainted with its 
sources. Etearchus then remarked that at one time 
certain Nasamones, a powerful tribe of nomads occupy- 
ing the region now called Western Tripoli, once came to 
the oasis to consult the oracle and were asked if they 
could supply any information concerning the great im- 
passable desert of the Sahara. They replied that there 
were some daring youths among them, sons of the most 
powerful chiefs, who having reached man's estate, 
formed many extravagant plans, and among others chose 
five of their number by lo^ and deputed theu\ to explore 
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the dedert and see if they oould make any additdons to 
the then existing state of geographical discovery. The 
five young men set out on their expedition well supplied 
with water and provisions. They first passed thh)ugh 
an inhabited country, then through a belt of territory 
which seemed to be in the possession of wild beasts, and 
at last they fairly crossed the Great Sahara Desert, and 
made their way toward the west. After a journey of 
many days, during which they traversed much sandy 
ground, they at length saw some trees growing in a plain. 
Accordingly they approached, and began to gather the 
fruit; upon which some small black men, who were 
shorter than men of middle stature, came up and seized 
them and carried them away. These natives were totally 
ignorant of the language of the Nasamones, nor could 
the latter understand the speech of the small men. How- 
ever, the natives conducted their prisoners through vast 
morasses, until they reached a city where all the people 
were as short and black as themselves. By this ciiy 
flowed a great river, running from west to the east, and 
containing crocodiles. 

This river seen by the Nasamonian adventurers waa of 
course supposed by Herodotus to be the upper course of 
the Nile. We, however, guided by the light of modem 
discovery, and seeing no reason for disbelieving the main 
incidents of the story, are convinced that the river in 
question was the Niger, and that the city of small black 
men could not have been very far from the site of the 
more modem town of Timbuctoo. 

There is no occasion for describing in detail Herodotus's 
return voyage to Memphis early in the year b. c. 453. 
Nearly every trace of the recent insurrection against the 
Persian supremacy had by this time disappeared fit)m 
%JPtj ^^ til® current of the Nile carried him safely 
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and speedily to hia destinatioiL He had intended to pro- 
ceed from Memphis to Nancratis, and thence to his native 
city of Halicamassos ; but at Memphis he changed his 
mind. The statements of the priests concerning the 
antiquity of the Egyptian deities oppressed him exceed- 
ingly. His religious opinions were again wavering. 
Daring his recent visit to Elephantine he had seen suffi- 
cient to convince him that the stories of the priests were 
by no means to be implicitly believed ; and especially 
he had discovered, by the testimony of his own eyes, 
that the round assertion of the registrar of the treasury 
of Keith's Temple at Sais, respecting the fountain- 
heads of the Nile, was a cool invention. The priests of 
Thebes had certainly somewhat staggered him by their 
exhibition of 345 wooden piromis, each one the represent- 
ative of a separate mortal generation ; and at the same 
time there could not be the slightest doubt but that 
Hecatseus of Miletus was a most conceited coxcomb in 
declaring himself to have been descended from .a god, 
and that only sixteen generations had intervened between 
himself and his divine ancestor. His religious belief 
was again in a state of chaos. For instance, the exploits 
of Heracles had delighted him from childhood, and were 
to have formed the subject of his early epic. He knew 
that, according to Greek tradition, Heracles, the son of 
Zeus and Alcmena, was living upon earth only 1600 
years before his own time ; but the Egyptians had a god 
— ^probably the abstract idea of strengdi — who appeared 
to be in every respect the same as the Greek Heracles, 
and yet the priests every where declared that the god 
had not appeared on earth for upward of 17,000 years. 
K the priests were correct, then his previous conjecture 
was perfectly true, namely, that Hera<5les the god and 
Heracles the hero were two totally different persons ; 
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but how was he to test the yeracitj of the Egyptian 
records ? " All at once he heard that the Phoenicians had 
a god Heracles, which at any rate was far more ancient 
than the Greek Heracles ; for there was said to be a 
temple still standing in the city of Tyre which had been 
erected in his honor at the first foundation ef the city, 
2300 years before, and consequently 800 years before 
the birth of the Greek Heracles. Anxious as our 
traveler was to return to Halicamassus, and determined 
as he had been to get a passage on board the first 
ship which would run straight across the Mediterran- 
ean, yet this intelligence aflected him to such an extra- 
ordinary degree, that he determined to return home round 
the coast of Syria, Phoenicia, and southern Asia Minor, 
and thus take the city of Tyre on his way, and be able 
to test with his own eyes the antiquity of the Tyrian 
temple. 

A glance at the map will at once explain to the reader 
the route which Herodotus was now about to take. Pro- 
ceeding from Memphis to Naucratis, he speedily procured 
a passage on board a coasting vessel bound in that direc- 
tion ; and thus, in the spring of B. c. 453, he sailed east- 
ward along the shore of Arabia Petraea ; then northward 
along the shore of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria; and, 
lastly, westward along the shore of Cilicia, Lycia, and 
Garia, to the port of Halicamassus. 

The first people whom Herodotus thus passed on his 
voyage were the maritime Arabs, or perhaps, as we 
should call them, Philistines. He also heard of the 
Arabs, in the interior, better known to us by the name 
of Edomites or Idumaeans, who roved through the 
desert of Arabia Petraea. The desert itself was an arid 
tract of three days' journey across, which intervened 
between Palestine and Egypt ; and when Cambyses was 
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marching against the latter country he was very much 
perplexed as to how he should obtain sufficient water for 
his army in its progress over that dry region. In this 
extremity, Phanes, the Hiklicamassian officer who had 
deserted from the Egyptian service, advised him to send 
envoys to the king of the Arabs, and request a free pass- 
age. The Arabian king granted the request, and ex* 
changed pledges with the Persian envoys according to the 
Arabian fashion. A third person stood between the king 
and the principal envoy, and made an incision with a 
sharp stone in the palm of each, near the longest finger. 
He then took the nap from the garment of each and 
smeared seven stones with the blood ; and while doing 
this invoked the Arabian deities Orotal and Alitta — the 
Sun and Moon. The Arab king then bound over some 
of his principal sheikhs to be his sureties that he would 
act fidthfiilly toward the Persians ; and he then loaded 
aU his camels with skins of water and drove them to the 
arid tract already mentioned, and there awaited the army 
of Oambyses. 

A strange exaggeration of this story of the water-sup- 
ply likewise reached the ears of Herodotus ; but it was so 
evidently the product of the oriental imagination of some 
child of the desert that he rejected the narration without 
hesitation. It was said that twelve days' journey from 
the arid region there was a large river called the River 
Corys, flowing through Arabia into the Red Sea ; that 
between this river and the arid region the Arabian king 
laid down three pipes made of ox-hides and other skins 
sewn together, and that he thus conveyed plentiful 
streams of water from the distant river into large reser- 
voirs in the arid region. The two principal objections 
to the truth of the story were, first, that there was no 
large river in all Arabia Petraea; and, secondly, that all 

10* 
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the skins in Arabia would be insofficieiKt to finm three 
pipes each twelve days' journey long. 

Of the Jews or Syrians. of Palestine, as they were 
called, Herodotus heard little or nothing during his 
present voyage. The second caravan had only recently 
returned from their captivity at Babylon, under the 
leadership of the celebrated Ezra, and the people were 
struggling, amid great difficulties and dangers, to estab-^ 
lish themselves in the ruined city of Jerusalem and its 
immediate neighborhood. We shall have occasion to say 
something further concerning this important nation in a 
fiitui^ chapter. 

At last Herodotus reached the mighty city of Tyre, al; 
that time the most important in Phoenicia, and the great 
trading capital of the ancient world. The Phoenicians, or 
Oanaanites, as l^ey are called, had established th^nselves, 
at a piimeval period, on the narrow strip of lowland 
territory between the range of Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Here &ey built the old city of Sidon, 
which seems to have been named after Sidon, the' first- 
bom of Canaan, the son of Ham. Subsequently the Sido- 
nians buik the city of Tyre, which was therefore called 
Ae daughter of Sidon ; and the Phoenician territory was 
known as the country of Tyre and Sidon. Other Pioe^ 
nician cities were afterward founded, and each one was 
governed by its own king. Sidon, however, seems to 
have been originally at the head of them all, but in the 
time of Herodotus had long been eclipsed by the glory 
and power of Tyre. 

The Phoenicians were the great merchants of the an- 
cient world. Their seamen were the first who boldly 
ventured out of sight of land and steered their ships by 
the stars. They traded with every nation and in every 
product. Their arts and manu&ctures wei^ universally 
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esteeined, a&d eren the magnificent Solcnoon built his 
unrivaled temple under the direction of artists firom 
Sidon and Tyre. About B. c. 1050-1000, Hiram, king 
of Tyre, was a steady and useftil ally of David and Sol- 
omon ; but at a subsequent period (b.o. 900) the marriage 
of Ahab, king of Israel, with Jezebel, the daughter of 
Ethbaal, king of Tyre and Sidon, proved fatal to the best 
interests of the Hebrew people. The foul worship of 
Baal and Astarte — ^the Phoenician deifications of the Sun 
and Moon — demoralized the entire nation. The cere- 
monies connected with that impious idolatry were vile 
and infiunous to the last degree, but as fiiscinating and 
destructive as the brilliant evoluti<His of a poisonous 
rq)tile. 

Tyre is mentioned as a strong city as early as the days 
of Joshua. In the time of Herodotus it was currently 
believed that Tyre had been founded 2300 years, or about 
B. c. 2700. At a more recent, but still very ancient, 
period, perhaps as far back as B.C. 1200, the city had 
become further enlarged by the peopling of a small island 
about three furlongs fiom the shore, and between two 
and three miles in circumference. Tyre was thus partly 
seated on the mainland and partly on the island. In this 
oonmianding situation she built the finest navy that at 
that time had ever floated on the waves ; and with these 
ships she made voyages to Ophir and Tarshish, she cir- 
cumnavigated the great continent of Afirica, and she 
planted Carthage and other colonies innumerable. She 
thus became for ages the great emporium of all the mer- 
chants and all the trade in the world. Isaiah calls her 
the Merchant City, the Mart of Nations ; and describes 
her merchants as princes, and her traffickers as the 
honorable of the earth.^^ Ezekiel says that her markets 

• Isaiab, xxiii. 8, 8, 11. 
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were visited by Jndah and Israel, and by more than 
thirty of the leading nations of the world ; so that she 
was replenished and made glorious in the midst of the 
seas.* Zechariah declares that she heaped up silver as 
the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets.f Con- 
tinental Tyre was taken by the Babylonian king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, after a long siege, about B.C. 570, but Insular 
Tyre appears to have escaped. Subsequently, under the 
mild sway of the Persians, Insular Tyre regained a large 
portion of her old dignity and glory, being permitted to 
retain her independence on condition of supplying men 
and ships to the Persian navy whenever her services 
should be required. 

Such was tie coijdition of Tyre when Herodotus reached 
the city. The captain of the ship, however, would only 
anchor at Tyre for two days ; and Herodotus determined 
to spend the whole of that time in the temple of the 
Tyrian Heracles, and in communing with the priests of 
that deity. The port presented a different appearance 
from that of any harbor in Greece, excepting perhaps 
Oorinth. Heavily laden ships were coming in from the 
distant cities of Carthage and Tartessus, from Gades, 
Cassiterides, and the golden Ophir. Long lines of weary 
camels were bringing the treasures of the east, the riches 
of Arabia, of India, of Babylon, and of the Caucasus, into 
the storehouses of the queen of cities. The streets were 
thronged with swarthy sailors, hurrying messengers, busy 
traders, solemn clerks with their reeds and rolls ; and ever 
and anon some merchant prince rolled by in his luxurious 
chariot, eager to board some vessel which had just been 
signaled. The din of traffic was swelled by the constant 
noise of a thousand workshops; the glass-makers, the 
purple-dye mauufacturers, the weavers of beautiful gar- 
* Kzekiel, zzvii. l"?, 25. f ^echariali, ix. 3. 
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ments, the workers in gold, ivory, and precious stones, 
and numerous other artisans of eyery description were 
employed in continual labor. Our traveler, however, 
passed on, regardless of all, and guided only by one of 
the crew, toward the center of the city ; where at last he 
entered the magnificent precinct in which stood the splen- 
did national temple of the Tyrian Heracles. 

Melcarth, or ^^ the city king," was the principal deity 
of the Tyrians, and the protecting divinity of Tyre. His 
w<»rship was introduced into every settlement established 
by the merchant people ; and every Tyrian colony hon- 
ored him as their national god, and were accustomed to 
acknowledge his supremacy by solemn embassies. He 
seems to have been the same as Baal, or the Sun, who, 
with Astarte, or the Moon, and Moloch, the evil principle, 
were the great gods of the Phoenician race. According 
to the Tyrian legend, Melcarth made an expedition along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean as &r as Iberia and the 
Pillars of Heracles -* and this tradition may be taken as 
an allegorical relation of the outspread of the people by 
trade and navigation, and of the general civilization 
which was the natural consequence. This story was bor- 
rowed by the Greek mythologists, and transferred to the 
mythic history of Heracles the hero. Thus the Tyrian 
Melcarth and the Greek Heracles came to be regarded as 
the same god, for the same exploit was recorded of both 
deities; and the Phcenioian priests always called their 
deity by the name of Heracles when addressing a Greek 
visitor. 

The temple was splendid beyond all description. It 

was adorned in the richest and most magnificent style, 

and contained an immense variety of magnificent ofierings 

from every colony founded by the Tyrian state. Of the 

* See Vol I., p. 436. 
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two richly cut pillars which supported the entrajice to 
the cella, one was made entirely of fine gold and the 
other of real emerald; and at night when the lamps were 
lit and the erening sacrifices were offered, they both shone 
with a radiance and brilliancy which none coaM believe 
unless they had witnessed it. Eagerly did Herodotus 
inquire of the priests concerning the antiquity of the 
temple; and they assured himthatitwas built at the time 
that Tyre was founded, and that both the city and the 
temple had stood for 2300 years. Thus was Herodotm 
convinced that the generation of gods and that of man 
were sepajrated by an immeasurable chasm — by ages that 
were bey<«Ld all mortal ken and calculation ; and thus 
he finally believed that Heracles the god was an immor- 
tal divinity, but that Heracles the son of Alc^onen was a 
mere human hero. 
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Haligabkassus once more! The well-remembered 
shores, the familiar streets, his &ther's greeting and his 
mother's embrace. Eleven years had passed away since 
Herodotos had left his natiye city, then a mere yoath of 
twenty, but now a man entering upon his thirty-second 
year. His fether's hair was whiter, and his mother's eye 
was dimmer ; but these were all the changes he could 
note after so long an absence. They, on iiimr part, saw 
that the fidr-cheeked and enthusiastic boy had grown into 
experienced and energetic manhood ; and the &ther at 
once looked forward to his son's triumphs in the council 
chamber, while the good lady fondly dreamed of grand- 
sons and granddaughters, and inwardly lamented that no 
maiden in Halicarnassus was worthy to espouse a son so 
brave and beautiful. 

Eleven years had passed away. They hadstoredhis mind 
with knowledge; they had given vigor to his frame, and 
iron to his brow; but the vanished time seemed but as a 
dream, and Herodotus could no more realize its lapse 
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than the reader could suppose eleven years to have passed 
away since he commenced the perusal of the present 
volume. 

Days passed, but we have no space for detail. Herod- 
otus told the story of his perils on sea and land at many a 
pleasant symposium, and to many an admiring audience. 
Pirates and. banditti; shipwrecks and terrific thunder- 
storms; the evil character of Glaucus, and the quarrel 
with the money-changer in the agora at Athens; the sav- 
age chiefs of Thrace and Scythia, and the learned priests 
of Thebes and Memphis; the sterling good qualities of 
Phylarchus, and the genial hospitality of Euphorion; 
temples, festivals, gamesand dramas — all these, and count- 
less other scenes and objects were willingly described by 
our traveler to eager and wondering listeners. His father 
Lyzes, on the other hand, plied him with countless 
questions concerning the political condition and internal 
wealth of almost every city he had visited; and was 
equally astonished and delighted with the abundance of his 
son's information and the shrewdness of his remarks. 

The progress of public affidrs at Halicamassus had 
continued £Ebvorable to the ambitious views of Lyzes. 
The old queen Artemisia was now seventy-six years of 
age, and old age had enfeebled her powers. Her son, the 
reigning prince Pisindelis, was laboring under a disease 
which threatened sooner or later to carry him ofiF alto- 
gether. Lygdamis, the heir-apparent, had reached the 
age of fifi;een, but seemed to possess a very feeble intel- 
lect, and to have inhertied his &ther's disease. The plans 
of Lyxes were therefore fast ripening. He desired, in the 
first place, to bring about as soon as possible the marriage 
between Herodotus and Phaedra, the sister of Lygdamis, 
who was now nineteen years of age ; and then he intended 
that Herodotus should make himself as popular as he 
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oodld in his native city, so that he might be prepared for 
any accident that should chance to occur. 

Under these circumstances, it was not long before 
Lyxes suggested to Herodotus the propriety of being 
married immediately. He praised the beauty of Phsedra, 
hinted at the prospects which would attend so important 
a connection, and finally reminded him that for many 
years the marriage had been decided on by himself and 
the queen Artemisia. Herodotus seeing that his &ther 
was resolutely bent upon the match, was afraid to say a 
single word concerning the daughter of Euphorion, and 
merely began to mutter some unintelligible objection which 
Lyxes attributed to the natural reluctance of a roving 
bachelor to settle down as a married citizen. ''I am 
aware," said the father, in a tone of quiet investigation, . 
^^ that in most cases a wife is an evil, but then she is a 
necessary one. Marriage is a duty that every man owes 
to the state, as well as to his own race and lineage. 
Without it the state would soon &11 under the dominion ' 
of our slaves, and we should leave none behind us to 
make the necessary sacrifices to the shades of our illustri- 
ous ancestors. Your mother is indeed superior to most 
of her sex, and few men can hope to marry such a wife as 
she has proved to me ; but Phsedra has likewise been 
brought up in the most careful manner and in the strictest 
seclusion. She is tall and handsome, totally unlike her 
grandmother the old queen, and will, I have^ no doubt, 
prove the best of mothers to your coming children. 
However, we will say no more of the matter to-day, but 
talk it over to-morrow." 

When Herodotus found himself again alone, he began 
for the first time in bis life to indulge in impious thoughts 
concerning the gods. He almost wished that Heracles, 
the hero had been unsucessfiil in some of his labors, that 
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he had been Taiiqtdshed hj ihe Nemean lion or Lemeaa 
hydra ; and with a strange but not unfrequent inoonsist- 
eacy, he considered that if it had not been for Heraoles 
and some of the other Egyptian gods, he should have pro- 
ceeded straight to Athens instead of wandering round to 
Tyre. Then he cursed his own foUy in returning to Bali- 
camassus without first explaining every thing to Eupho*- 
rion, for it was now phdn that he could not again leave 
his native city without first espousing Phaedra or else in- 
curring the lasting anger of his &ther. Indeed, for the 
time every thing seemed to go wrong. It had been liie 
custom since his return home for his mother Dryo to sit 
with him and his fivther for a few hours in the evenings 
if no guests were present By some strange meaas the 
good lady had discovered diat her son was averse to a 
marriage with Phaedra, and straightway presumed that 
he had formed some foreign attachment. Accordingly, 
inspired by the most praiseworthy motives, she indulged 
in a general tirade against the ladies of every city and 
nation under the sun, Halicamassus only excepted. At 
any other time Herodotus would have been amused ; for 
as his mother had never read a single book or been fifty 
miles from Halicamassus in all her life, her knowledge 
of the great world was somewhat confused and prejudiced. 
Her opinion of the ladies of other Greek cities was based 
upon some woman's scandal concerning the maidens of 
Sparta and Corinth ; while her ideas of more foreign tait 
(Hies were similarly derived firom some old nurse's story 
of syrens blessed with serpents' tails, and passionately 
fond of devouring their lovers or o&pring. If any 
one should have been insnared by one of these damsels 
she prophesied for that man, whoever he might be, eter- 
nal misery and disgrace. She had loved her son with the 
greatest possible affection, which, as we have already seen, 
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he retiimed with almost equal ardor; and of ooaise she 
mourned lest he should have been eatan^edin the net of 
a Corinthian damsel ; or worse than all, should, like the 
h«^ Heracles, have married a woman with a serpent's 
tail, and perhaps with eyen worse propensities. But 
Herodotus could neither smile nor say any thing that 
would alleviate his mother's fears, while at the same time 
Lyxes was enjoying the irritatkm of his son and the 
curious errors of his wife with a sarcastic gravily which 
was intensely irritating. 

To tell the truth, Lyxes, like any other Greek citizen, 
cared very little what connections his son had formed 
while away from Halicamassus, so long as they did not 
interfere with the projected marriage. He placed very 
little stress upon his son's O|^position, and accordingly 
reverted to the subject the very next day without the 
slightest hesitation. Herodotus was better prepared this 
time, and remarked that he had so very recently returned 
home after so long an absence, that he was really unable 
to settle down at once and be married without some little 
consideration. His increased years and travel had also 
given him a little independence of speech, and he com- 
plained that his &ther should want to marry him and get 
rid of him before he had scarcely seen him. Lyxes re- 
plied that marriage, under any circumstance, could not 
take place for some little time, but that it was necessary 
that Herodotus should be affianced as soon as possible; 
and that he ought to pay an immediate visit to the queen 
Artemisia, and be introduced to his intended bride. 
Herodotus again demurred, but was at last silenced by 
the foUowiDg harangue from his father : — " I see how it 
is ; you have lost your heart during your travels. Am 
I to expect an Ethiopian beauty or a Scythian princess 
for my daughter-in-law, or have you, like a modem 
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ArgODOUt, married a new wife at ererj port in Hdks ? 
Come, Herodotus, you must not yield to this foolery ; 
you must not permit the beauty of some foreign maiden, 
bewitching though she may be, to charm you from the 
straight and brilliant path before you. You are a man 
now, and must marry like a man, and not like the crack- 
brained, sentimental boy who wrote epics and love lyrics. 
Halicaxnassus is the very place for you to win not only 
&me but power. We are between Athens and Susa, 
without fearing either power, but I know the Persian 
war can not last forever. Pericles is devoting all his 
powers to making Athens the first city in Hellas, and I 
believe that at this moment he is trying to come to terms 
with Sparta in order to lull her suspicion. Then there 
will be peace with Persia, and Halicarnassus may once 
more regain her ancient glories, and trample on the cities 
who excluded her from the Triopian confederacy. I have 
wealth in abundance, more than I have cared to be known 
in these troublous times. I have arranged for you a mar- 
riage in the royal fiimily of our city, and you must ovei:- 
come your weakness, whatever it may be. K you refase, 
I shall have thrown away the labor of a life. Even 
Euphorion of Athens advises that you should be married. 
I have a scroll which he sent to me a year ago. He had 
just married his daughter, whom, he said, you saw at 
Athens, to some young Athenian ; and he bade me tell 
you the news. I suppose he knew of some of your 
mad pranks. But what makes you look so warm? Ig 
it this hot court? There, you had better take a walk 
up the hills, and when you come back we must arrange . 
matters." 

Herodotus wandered out, crushed and almost broken- 
hearted. Feverish and excited, the cool breezes from the 
MgoBLa blew in vain upon his heated brow. Friends 
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greeted him in the streets and agora, but he heeded them 
not He passed through the fields and gardens which 
enTironed the city until he came to a calm and retired 
spot, his &Yorite retreat in bygone days, and then 
throwing himself upon the turf, he sought to recover his 
scattered spirits. 

'^ He had been deceived and crossed in love, but was he 
the first man who had experienced such reverses ? He 
no longer cared for life, much less for fiune or power ; 
but might not this fit pass away, and was he not even 
now -panting and burning for a change of existence, for 
action, for strife, for any thing which would carry his 
thoughts into another current? Was he — a man who 
had traveled from the Danube to the Nile — ^was he to 
trouble himself for a damsel, a slave, a toy, who had been 
coolly given to another for a wife? Did he not owe a duty 
to his father, -and could he not soon show to Euphorion 
how distinguished was the husband he had lost for his 
daughter ? But to marry Phaedra I — ^that was a hateful 
thought ; her very name disgusted him. But still he must 
marry — ^it was the duty of all citizens to marry. A wife 
would make the best of housekeepers, and Phaedra, after 
all, might prove a very nice wife. A man, too, was all 
the better for not loving his wife too much, not worship- 
ing her as though she were a goddess; he ought to be 
master and not a slave." 

Such were the principal results of that afternoon's re- 
flections. Indeed, in Hellas, the public life of the men, 
and the almost oriental seclusion of the women, checked 
the development of those beautiful affections which, in 
this more &vored age, can elevate and purify the humaen 
heart and cast the brightest halo round the humblest 
hearth. Herodotus returned to his fikther's house a wiser 
if not a better man for his meditations; and calmly re- 
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Bigniiig himself to his &te, agreed to all that his fither 
psxiposed. He likewise stoutly maintaixLed that he had 
not, during the whole period of his trayels, formed any 
oonnection likely to interfere with his matrimcmial happi- 
ness ; and this last declaration of course gave the greatest 
delight to his affectionate but rather simple-minded 
mother. Thus the idea that he had made both his parents 
happy was sufficiently cheering to his well-constituted 
mind to reconcile him to the loss of the beautiful 'Esk- 
phrosyne, and even to his marriage with the unknown 
Phaedra. 

The next morning Herodotus accompanied his &ther 
on a visit to the old queen Artemisia. Thou^ so ex- 
ceedingly old, she received them both with a gracious 
air ; which, however, became somewhat cloudy when she 
understood that Herodotus had never seen any active serv- 
ice. A little converse with our traveler upon foreign 
countries speedily removed the un&vorable impression. 
He spoke with the independence of Sparta and the polite- 
ness of Athens ; and though he could not very well com- 
pliment the aged princess upon her beauty, yet he con- 
trived to introduce some well-timed compliments upcm 
her heroism at Salamis, and that too with a marvelous 
effect. * Phaedra did not make her appearance ; but after 
their departure Lyxes congratulated his son upon the 
success which had attended their visit, and prophesied a 
speedy marriage. 

A few days passed away and Herodotus found that he 
could by no means continue his usual pursuits. Very 
soon after his return to Halicamassus he had examined 
the fragment of his old epic, ^' The Labdrs of Heracles," 
and carefully consigned it to the flames. He had like- 
wise begun to arrange and copy out the various scraps <^ 
parchm^it and papyrus <m which he had written divers 
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3i0te8 and memoranda at difereiit periods of his trayeb. 
But now he seemed as though he could attend to nothing 
and llunk of nothing but his approaching marriage. What 
is she like ? was a question which he was perpetoaU j 
sasking himself. His father and mother had both seen 
her, and naturally fancying that he must be interested 
in her appearance, had frequently informed him that she 
was all that a lover could desire ; and Herodotus was 
obliged to rest contented with such information until 
Lyxes and Artemisia should think proper to introduce 
him to his future wife. 

At last, one morning, just as he was leaving the agora, 
where he had been chatting with some of the principal 
citizens, Lyxes suddenly approached him, and whispered 
in his ear, ^' Every thing is settled; you are to be be- 
trothed to-morrow, and married on the fourth of nezt^ 
month." 

"'To-morrow I " he exclaimed ; " why I have not seen 
her yet, I have not even heard her speak a single word." 

" And what does that signify?" replied his &ther; 
^' you will see her and hear her too, for that matter, quite 
often enough after you are once married. Come and see 
the house I have purchased for you." 

This precipitation was by no means displeasing to 
Herodotus, excepting that his travels had instilled in him 
some desire to Imow his wife, and judge of her before he 
married her. At the same time, as he had now grown 
to years of discretion, he considered that his &ther might 
have consulted him before purchasing the house. Such 
ideas, however, were by no means indigenous to a Gtreek 
soil. In Halicamassus, as at Athens, it would have been 
ccmsidered the height of indelicacy for a free maiden to 
have exhibited her face unvailed^ excepting in a religious 
proceSsion ; and Herodotus had never chanced to have 
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seen Phaedra on these occasions. As to the house, Lyzes 
was a kind, but arbitrary &ther, and Herodotus felt thait 
a remonstrance at the present moment would be rather 
ill-timed. He therefore accompanied Lyxes with a good 
grace, and found that his future dwelling was built almost 
exactly like his Other's house, and included eyery ar- 
rangement and comfort that he could possibly haye 
required ; while a host of workmen were busily engaged 
in cleaning, furbishing, and furnishing the different 
chambers, so as to get the whole ready by the appointed 
time. 

The next day Herodotus, and his &ther and mother, 
arrayed in festal attire, and accompanied by a few rela- 
tiyes and friends, proceeded to the house of Pisindelis 
and Artemisia, to celebrate the betrothal. This ceremony 
was absolutely indispensable to the complete yalidity of 
a marriage contract. It was made by the father or 
guardian of the bride, and attended by the relatiyes of 
both sides as witnesses. In the present case it was a 
mere matter of form, for the amount of dowry, and eyery 
thing else connected with the miuriage, had been pre- 
yiously settled by Lyxes and Artemisia, in whose hands 
Pisindelis, the &ther and natural guardian of the bride, 
was a mere cipher. Here, however, for the first time, 
Herodotus saw his future wife, and mightily was he im- 
pressed in her fayor. She was pale from want of exer- 
cise ; but on the present occasion her countenance was 
flushed by the excitement of the ceremony and the pres- 
ence of her intended husband for the first time. Her 
figure was tall and handsome ; her eyes were beautiful, 
but downcast; her expression was sweet and pleasing; 
her costume was rich and graceful ; her feet and hands 
were exquisitely shaped; her long tresses of luxuriant 
hair were artfully braided ; and, in short, Herodotfls fidlt 
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decidedly in love, and ynna very mach inclined to startle 
the assembled company by clasping her in his arms. 

Our readers who may be versed in the conventional 
modes of modem lore-making must by no means deduce 
fiom our narrative that Herodotus was too fickle and 
susceptible to be a constant and devoted lover. A young 
man who had lived a pure and virtuous life until his 
thirty-second year, and who had been generally denied 
all social intercourse with ladies of his own age and rank, 
would naturally form an attachment to every fair &ce he 
saw ; while, at the same time the customs of Greece pre- 
vented his mingling freely in that society which would 
have deepened the impression, and rendered it lasting. 
The best fiUJier, and the best husband in modem days — 
he who loves his wife as the apple of his eye, and fer- 
vently believes that he never bestowed a thought upon 
another — ^might remember, if he could only recall the 
past in all its freshness, many a little scene, and many a 
little affair of the heart, which, if put upon paper, might 
be secreted under the pillow of his eldest daughter, and 
admired as the most moving and sentimental of novels. 

But to go back for a short period of twenty-three cen- 
turies. Herodotus was to be married on the fourth day 
of the month Gamelion, which partly corresponded to our 
January, and was considered by the Greeks to be the 
most auspicious and fevorable month for the ceremony. 
The preliminary sacrifices to Zeus and Hera were all duly 
performed, and at last the wedding-day arrived, the day 
when Herodotus was to fetch his bride and conduct her 
to his new home. 

Every thing was ready in the house which Lyxes had 
purchased for his son. Here th6 marriage-feast was pre- 
pared, and numbers of slaves stood ready to receive lieir 
new lord and mistress. Lyxes and Dryo had left their 
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OTm house to entertain the guests on this impoortaat ooca* 
sion, the only feast to which ladies were invited as well 
as their husbands. The feast indeed was in the highest 
degree significant. Among the Greeks no civil or relig- 
ious rite was connected with the celebration of marriage, 
excepting the betrothal and sacrifices already mentioned; 
and consequently no public record was kept of its solemn- 
ization. The wedding-feast thus supplied the deficiency, 
and the guests were partly invited as witnesses of the 
marriage. 

The day was bright and clear, and while the aftemooB 
was wearing away Herodotus prepared to accompany the 
firiend whom he had selected to be his bridesman to fetch 
away his bride. Our hero wore a long, soft chiton of fine 
Milesian wool, and over it an himation of dazzling white- 
ness ; and the crimson thongs of his elegant half-shoes 
were festened with clasps of gold. At nightfitU they 
proceeded to the house of Artemisia in a richly decorated 
chariot, drawn by stately mules, and accompanied by 
Lyxes aind a host of friends and attendants all in festal 
array. The door of the palace was profusely hung with 
garlands ; and when Herodotus and his bridesman and 
father dismounted and entered the gateway, they found 
that all Halicamassus had turned out to see the proces- 
sion which was shortly to emerge. 

Phaedra was abeady dressed in the most magnificent 
manner, and adorned with armlets and necklaces of gold 
and jewels. The bridal vail covered her features, as the 
old queen Artemisia led her forward, and delivered her 
into the hands of the expectant husband. She was duly 
escorted to the chariot and tremblingly sat upoa the 
couch, while Herodotus and his bridesman took their 
seats, one on each side of the vailed fair. 

Then the venera,ble old queen Artemisia kindled the 
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marriage-torch, and the crowd of attendants followed her 
example. The procession moved slowly off amid the 
fi^>arkling of the lights, the music of the flutes, and the 
merry song of Hymenseos. On reaching the entrance to 
their new abode, a shower of sweetmeats and small coins 
were cast upon the happy pair, according to the ancient 
custom. They proceeded at once to the banqueting- 
hall, which was brilliantly lighted up for the festival. 
All the relations and connections of the two noble 
fiimilies of the bridegroom and his bride were there 
present ; the couches of the gentlemen on one side of 
the hall, and those of the ladies on the other. The 
praises of the happy pair were every where spoken, and 
the auspicious marriage-feast was celebrated with merri- 
ment and song. At last midnight approached, the com- 
pany began to separate, the loud burden of the bridal 
song once more re-echoed through the halls, and never 
perhaps did the fair god Hymenaeos hover over a brighter 
or happier union. 
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Five years passed away, and Herodotus's cup of bliss 
seemed full to overflowing. His marriage had proved 
happy. The society of Phaedra more than compensated 
for all the changing pleasures of travel. But he had one 
sorrow — ^no children had blessed the union. In other 
respects, kind Hestia had smiled upon his domestic 
hearth. At the same time he was rapidly taking the 
place of his &ther as one of the most popular and able 
citizens in Halicamassus. His words were always 
heard, and his counsel generally followed in the magis- 
terial assemblies. He had won the confidence of Arte- 
misia to an extraordinary degree. She regarded him 
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iritb inore affection than she r^arded her own son the 

reigning king Pisindelis. She took him into her most 
secret councils, and listened to him with attenticHi, even 
when his democratic tendencies seemed most opposed to 
her aristocratic prejudices. Athens was at peace with 
Sparta, and at peace with Persia, as Lyxes had foretold. 
Athenian ideas dangerous to the interests of the throne 
were gaining ground in Halicamassus. Artemisia had 
lost a large portion of her ancient energy ; and as she 
saw that neither Pisindelis nor his son Lygdamis would 
ever be able to maintain themselves in the tyranny 
against a powerful democratic opposition, she was anxious 
to make some concessions and introduce some novelties 
which should gratify the craving anxiety of the people 
for political change, and at the same time increase the 
popularity of the royal house. Never for one moment 
had she dreamed of the ambitious designs of her old 
friend Lyxes. 

One event had thrown a cloud upon the happiness of 
Herodotus. It was the death of his mother Dryo. The 
good old lady had desired to see a son bom to Herodotus ; 
but an illness had attacked her, and she had died in the 
arms of her new daughter Phaedra. From that time 
Lyxes was an altered man. He became more ambitious 
than ever. He devoted his whole time to political schemes, 
and he even refused to share the house of Herodotus, in 
order that nothing might disturb him in the arrangement 
of his plans. 

One morning Lyxes met Herodotus in the agora, evi- 
dently bearing news of unusual importance, and invited 
his son to his house. 

" I have it on good authority," said the fether, directly 
he entered the portico which ran round the court of the 
andronitis, " that Pisindelis can not live two days. His 
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son Ljgdamis, who is barely nineteen, will ihen succeed 
to the government of the city and kingdom. Artemisia 
has long expected her son's death, and arranged that in 
case this should happen before her grandson Lygdamis 
reached the age of twenty-two, I am to be appointed his 
guardian. Of course, since the peace with Persia, the 
satrap could not interfere with the government of Hali- 
camassus ; and if a democratic revolution were to break 
out, he would not attempt to put it down. He knows, 
however, how weak and feeble Lygdamis is, and he is 
convinced that Halicamassus should not be intrusted to 
such hands. In short, I am determined to get the 
sovereignty for myself, and for you after me ; and this 
I can easily manage if you will undertake a mission 
to Susa. The satrap has given me letters for you to 
the necessary officers at the Persian court ; and I have 
drawn up a plan of instructions which you can examine 
at your leisure. I did not wish to trouble you with 
these matters before you had obtained the confidence 
of the democratic party. Take these instructions with 
you, and let me see you again as soon as possible after 
the death of Pisindelis. Of course you will not whisper 
a word to your wife ; and for the present I must be as 
much as possible in communication with the queen. 
Carry the scrolls under your vest, they will explain 
every thing." 

Lyxes was always thus short and abrupt in matters 
of business requiring immediate action ; and Herodotus 
walked home almost confused at the new prospect thus 
suddenly opened before hrm. A visit to Susa had always 
been the object of his desire ; but the great capital of the 
Persian empire was at least a three months' journey off; 
and jfrom what he knew of previous envoys who had pro- 
ceeded there, he might be detained two or three years 
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from his wife and home. On finding himself alone in 
his own chamber, he read through his father's writings, 
and was soon struck with surprise and admiration at the 
daring and brilliant schemes of Lyxes. To establish an 
empire which should rival that of the Samian Polycrates; 
to command the protection of Persia, and the adherence 
of the democracy ; to unite Asiatic Greece into a grand 
confederacy which should compete with that of Athena 
for the sovereignty of the Mgeam : such were the gigantic 
plans which had been developed in the apparently idle 
brain of Lyxes. The scroll of instructions contained most 
admirable directions for obtaining from the great king 
the transfer of the sovereignty from Lygdamis to Lyxes ; 
and^ also a careful list of the principal persons in the 
Persian court who were to be propitiated by Herodotus 
during his mission. Many hours passed before he could 
even master the details, much less take a general view 
of the comprehensive schemes thus unfolded to his mental 
vision. 

In a few days the shade of Pisindelis had passed into 
the under world. Lygdamis was proclaimed his success- 
or in the sovereignty, and Lyxes was appointed guardian 
to the young monarch. The democratic parly were taken . 
by surprise, but were by no means dissatisfied with the 
new arrangements. Lyxes proposed to the old queen that 
a trusty envoy should at once be dispatched, not to the 
nearest satrap, but to the court of Susa, to acquaint the 
great king with the new arrangements. Artemisia easily 
acquiesced, and Herodotus was named for that purpose ; 
and after long and anxious consideration our hero was at 
last persuaded to leave his wife under the care of his 
father, and undertake the all-important mission. 

Li the summer of b. c. 448 Herodotus sailed firom Hali- 
camassus to Ephesus, which was only a three days' voy- 
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age off; and from thenee proceeded to Sardis, in order to 
join an escort which was about to conduct the usual yearly 
tribute from the satrap of Lydia to the great king. 

Sardis was the capital of Lydia, and the most luxurious 
city of western Asia Minor. In the times of Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar she had been the capital of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Lydia. Croesus, who reigned about 
a century before the time rf Herodotus, had extended his 
. conquests over nearly the whole of Asia Minor, from the 
shore of the ^gean to the banks of the river Halys. 
But this brilliant career was cut short by the arms of 
Cyrus. The empire of Lydia was swallowed up in that 
of Persia, and her mightiest sovereign passed his hotter 
days in the train of his conquerws. 

The history of Croesus was of course well known to 
Herodotus ; but we can not leave Sardis without running 
over the principal events which belonged to so checkered 
a life. He was the fifth king of the dynasty of the Merm- 
nadae, which had retained possession of the sovereignty for 
about a century and a half previously to his accession. 
He ascended the thr(me of Lydia in the year b. c. 660, or 
about ten years before the time when the hardy mount* 
aineers of Persia rushed from their bleak hills under the 
leadership of Cyrus, overthrew the kingdom of the Modes, 
and established the great Persian empire. 

Croesus was thirty-five years of age when he succeeded 
to the kingdom ; and before his fiftieth year he had sub- 
dued nearly all the tribes of Asia Minor as &j: as the 
Halys, and conquered all the Greek cities on the coast — 
those of the -Slolians, lonians, and Dorians — ^and forced 
them to pay him tribute. He even began to build dock- 
yards for the construction of war-ships, which should 
enablehim toconquertheGreek islands of the-2Egean ; but 
this scheme was stopped by an Ionian named Bias, who 
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*was afterward reckoned among the seven wise men. Bias 
having on one occasion made a journey from his native 
city of Priene to the Lydian capital, was met by 
Croesus, and asked if he brought any news from Greece. 
Bias replied, " king, the Greeks in the islands are raisr 
ing a large body of cavalry in order to make war upon 
you, and ravage the plain of Sardis." Croesus, knowing 
that his cavalry were the finest in Western Asia, at once 
cried out, "May the gods have indeed put it into the 
heads of the islanders to attack us with their horse ; we 
could not possibly desire a better thing." Then said Bias, 
"Tou wish, king, that the Greek islanders should 
attack you on horseback, and not without reason. But 
they, on their part, haviag heard of your ship-building, 
are far more anxious that you should attack them on sea, 
that they may then obtain revenge fof the subjection of 
their continental brethren." This reproof is said to have 
had such an effect upon Croesus that he gave up the idea 
of building a fleet, and made a friendly alliance with the 
islanders. 

Lydia had now reached its highest pitch of prosperity. 
Croesus was in friendly alliance with Amasis, king of 
Egypt, on one side, and with Belshazzar, king of Babylon, 
on the other, and was likewise at peace with the rest of 
mankind. Sardis had become one of the most celebrated 
cities of western Asia Minor, and was visited by many of 
the philosophers of Greece, who were always well enter- 
tained at the court of the successful and magnificent mon- 
arch. Among others, Solon, the great lawgiver of Athens, 
made his appearance, and was hospitably received by 
Croesus. On the third or fourth day of his stay, some 
of the royal attendants conducted him, by the king's com- 
mand, all over the imperial treasury, and exhibited to the 
sage all its costly contents. When Solon had carefully 
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examined eyerj thing, and returned again to the king's 
presence, Croesus asked him the following question ; '' My 
Athenian guest," he said, " we have long heard of your 
wisdom and your extensive travels, and how that you have 
visited most countries for the sole purpose of philosophic 
ohservation. I am therefore desirous of knowing who is 
the most happy man whom you have ever seen ; Croesus 
hoped that the riches which Solon had recently beheld 
would induce him to declare that the king of Lydia was 
the happiest of mankind. Solon, however, who always 
spoke the truth freely, and never stooped to flattery, at 
once replied, '^ Tellus the Athenian." Croesus was as- 
tonished, and eagerly teked why he believed Tellus to 
have been the happiest of mortals. " Because," said So- 
lon, " Tellus in tiie first place, lived in a well-governed 
commonwealth; he had sons who were good and virtuous; 
he saw children bom to them all, and all surviving; and, 
lastly, when he had lived aQ happily as the condition of 
human affidrs will permit, he died the most glorious of 
deaths ; for, during an engagement between Athens and 
Eleusis, he marched to the assistance of his countrymen, 
put the enemy to flight, and fell nobly in the hour of 
victory; and the citizens of Athens buried him at the 
public charge on the field of battle, and paid him the 
toners of a hero. Such was the man whom I believe to 
be the happiest of mankind." 

When Croesus heard this account of so illustrious a 
mortal, he was willing to waive his own claims to being 
the happiest of men, but still he hoped for a second place. 
Accordingly he asked Solon to name the man who ^ould 
be placed next to Tellus. The sage replied, " The men 
to whom I should adjudge the second place of felicity are 
the two youths Cleobis and Bion. They were both citi- 
zens of Argos, possessed of an ample fortune, and were en- 
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dowed with such str^gth of hody that thej were both 
victors in the public games. Moreover, the following 
8torjr is told concerning them. On one occasion, when the 
Argives were celebrating a festival to the goddess Hera, 
it was necessary that the mother of the two youths 
should be drawn to the great temple of Hera in a chariot 
The oxen, however, were not brought fipom the field in 
time, and the brothers were afraid that their mother would be 
too late ; and accordingly they yoked themselves to the 
chariot and drew it to the holy precinct, which was nearly 
six miles off. Having performed this feat in sight of all 
the assembled multitude, a most happy termination was 
put to their lives ; and thus the deity clearly showed that 
it is better for a man to die than to live. While the men 
of Argos were admiring the strength of the youths, and 
the women were blessing the mother for being the parent 
of such sons, the mother herself, transported with joy on 
account of theaction audits renown, entered thetempleand 
prayed before the holy image that the goddess Hera would 
gifant to Cleobis and Bion the greatest blessing man could 
receive. After this prayer, and when the mother and 
her sons had offered their sacrifices and partaken of the 
feast, the two youths fell asleep in the temple itself and 
never woke again ; and the Argives, in commemoration 
of their piety, caused their statues to be made and dedi- 
cated to Apollo in the temple at Delphi." 

Croeus was now in a rage. He cried out, " My 
Athenian friend, do you then pass such a slight upon my 
happy position as to think me of less value than private 
men ?" But Solon answered as follows : *' Croesus, you 
inquire of me concerning human afiairs, and I know that > 
the divine Nemiesis is always jealous of man's happiness, 
and delights in confounding him in the midst of his 
greatest prosperity ; and I know, too, that in the lapse of 
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years men are constrained to see many things that ih^ 
would not willingly see, and to suffer many things that 
they would not willingly suffer. Now, the ordinary term 
of man's life is three score years and ten, and of all the 
thousands of days in those seventy years, not one day will 
produce the same events as another. Thus, O Croesus^ 
man is altogether the sport of fortune. You appear to 
be the master of immense treasures and the king of many 
nations, but I can not judge of the happiness of your life 
until I hear how your life has terminated. The richest 
of men is not more happy than he who has a sufiSciency 
for a day, unless good fortune attends him to the grave, 
and he ends his life surrounded by prosperity. Many 
men abound in wealth and are yet unhappy ; others, 
again, who have only a moderate competency are fortun- 
ate. The wealthy man, indeed, is better able to gratify 
his desires and to bear the blow of adversity. But the 
simply fortunate man is*happier still ; he may not be able 
to satisfy every craving or bear up against adversity, but 
his good fortune will of itself ward off these evils ; he 
enjoys the full use of his limbs, he is free from disease or 
misfortune, he possesses a handsome form and virtuous 
children ; and if, in addition to all these blessings, he ends 
his life well, he is the man who may be justly ranked 
among the happiest of mortals ; but until his earthly 
career is closed we ought to suspend our judgment, and 
not to pronounce him happy but fortunate. But we must 
bear in mind that no single man ever yet possessed all 
these advantages. As no one country possesses every 
thing that can be required, but produces some good things 
and is in need of others, and as that which affords the 
most is necessarily the best, so it is with human life. 
No man possesses every earthly blessing ; some he has 
and others he needs. He who has constantly enjoyed the 
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greatest and best gifts of fortune, and who ends his life 
in tranquillity, that man, king, deserves in mj judg- 
ment, the credit of having been really happy. We, indeed, 
ought to consider the end of all things, and how our 
lives will terminate ; for the divine Nemesis having shown 
a glimpse of happiness to many, has at last utterly over- 
thrown them and plunged them into the lowest adversity.'' 

Such was the sermon which Solon is said to Imve 
preached to the rich and powerful sovereign of Lydia ; 
but the puffed-up oriental despot could not easily swallow 
tiie aflfront to his pride. He dismissed Solon with con- 
tempt, and without conferring on him the slightest &vor; 
regarding him as an ignorant fool, who overlooked pros* 
perity , and who bade men look to the termination of their 
lives when their prosperity oould aflFord them no further 
happiness. 

But soon after the departure of Solon the ever-jealonSf 
ever-equalizing Nemesis visited the court of that monarch 
who had arrogantly presumed himself to be the happiest 
of mankind. Croesus was troubled by a dream, which 
foretold the misfortunes that were about to be&ll him. 
He had two sons, one of them was perfectly dumb, 
while the other, named Atys, surpassed evei^ young 
man of his age in talent and accomplishments. Now 
the dream intimated to Croesus that this favored and 
favorite son Atys would be slain by an iron weapon ; 
and it made such an impression upon his mind that he 
used every effort to ward off the stroke of fate. He pro- 
vided a wife for Atys ; he took him fix)m the command 
of the army; he removed all the spears, lances, and 
other weapons which were hanging on the walls of the 
men's apartments in the royal palace, lest they should 
&11 on tiie head of his son ; and for the ftiture the arms 
were laid up in private chambers. 
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While Grcesus was busily occupied in celebrating the 
nuptials of Atys, a Phrygian of royal birth, named 
Adrastus, arrived at Sardis. Adrastus was at that time 
oppressed by misfortune ; his hands were polluted, for 
he had been guilty of involuntary homicide ; and accord- 
ingly he came to the royal palace to seek to obtain 
purification, according to the custom of the country. 
The rites of purification were the same in Lydia as in 
Greece. The man who had been guilty of taking away 
another's life by accident was a proper subject for such a 
purification. Until its performance it was believed that 
the blood of the slain man clave to the hand of the slayer, 
and brought a curse both upon him and upon all with 
whom he might converse ; but after the purification he 
was enabled to hold intercourse with his fellow man, aqd 
seek for a restoration to his civil rights. Thus it was 
that Adrastus fled from Phrygia to Sardis, and applied 
to Croesus for protection, not as an ordioary suppliant, 
but as one seeking purification. Uttering no words, as 
conversation would convey the contagion of his guilt, he 
entered the royal palace, carrying an olive branch tied 
with a fillet of wool, and took up his station at the hearth. 
Croesus took compassion on the fugitive stranger. Food 
was served up to the silent guest on a separate table^^ and 
then Croesus ordered the necessary preparations to be 
made for purifying him from the stain of blood. Adras- 
tus stood upon the fleece of a black ram. A jet of blood 
fiK)m a young sucking pig was made to fall upon his hand, 
and this was washed off into the fleece by a stream of 
water poured upon it ; and when the stain of bloodguilti- 
ness had been thus removed, the fleece with the blood on 
it was buried in the earth. 

After the performance of these rites, Croesus was ena- 
. bled to speak to the stranger, and learned for the first 
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time his true name and lineage, and that he had nnint- 
tingly slain his brother, and been banished by his father, 
and deprived of all his possessions in consequence. Orce* 
BUS then received him as a constant guest in the palace, 
and from that time Adrastus was regarded as a retainer 
of the royal house. 

While these events were taking place, some Mysian 
envoys arrived at Sardis, with the intelligence that a 
monstrous boar whom no one could approach, was ravag- 
ing the Mysian territory in the northern quarter of the 
Lydian empire. They toldCroesus that they had endeav- 
ored but in vain to take the ferocious and enormous ani- 
mal ; and they begged him to send his son Atys, with 
some chosen youths and dogs, who would be able to ex- 
pel the boar from their country. Croesus replied that 
he could not send his son, who had only been recently 
married, but that he would dispatch chosen Lydians and 
the whole hunting train belonging to the royal house, 
with orders to assist the Mysians with their best endeav- 
ors until they should succeed in driving out the monster. 
The Mysian envoys were content with the promise ; but 
Atys having heard of the request and the refrtsal, entered 
his Other's presence, and complained that he was excluded 
both from war and hunting, and that the Lydians would 
soon begin to look coldly upon him, and even his newly 
married wife would regard him as a coward. He there- 
fore begged his father either to permit him to hunt the 
boar, or else to explain the reason of his refusal. Croesus 
then related his dream that his son would be short-lived, 
and would die by the point of an iron weapon. Atys at 
once explained that the iron weapon in the dream could 
not possibly refer to the sharp tusk of the boar, which 
was the only thing to be dreaded. Croesus accordingly 
permitted Atys to join the hunt, and persuaded Adrastus 
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to accompany him as his guardian. Adiafitus yrsa Ycary 
much disinclined, in his unfortunate circumstances, to 
take any part in the enterprise, but could not refuse the 
request of his protector without being guilty of great 
ingratitude. The hunting party duly assembled on the 
mountain in Mysia named Olympus, and having found 
the terrible boar, began to encircle him and hurl their 
javelins from all sides. Then it was that the javelin of 
Adrastus missed the boar and killed the son of Croesus, 
and thus fulfilled the warning of the dream. 

The melancholy news of his son's death soon reached 
the ears of Croesus. He was distressed beyond all 
measure, and his grief was the more bitter because Atys 
had &llen by the hand of one whom he had himself puri- 
fied from the stain of bloodguiltiness. In the vehemence 
of his lamentations he invoked Zeus the expiator, attest- 
ing what he had sufiered by the Phrygian stranger. He 
likewise invoked the same deity as the god of hospitality, 
because, by receiving a stranger into his palace, he had 
unawares fostered the murderer of his son ; and again as 
the god of private friendship, because, having sent Adras- 
tus to be the guardian of Atys, he had found the man on 
whom he most relied to be his greatest enemy. Shortly 
afterward a sad procession of Lydians approached witi 
the corpse of the unfortunate prince, and followed by 
the anguish-stricken murderer. The latter advanced 
before the corpse, and at once delivered himself up to 
the weeping father, stretching forth his hands, and beg- 
ging that he might be killed now over the dead body 
of his victim ; and then he publicly narrated his mis- 
fortunes, and declared how, in addition to his former in- 
voluntary crime, he had now destroyed the son of his 
purifier, and deserved to live no longer. Croesus pitied 
and pardoned Adrastus in the midst of his own sorrow, 
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Bud assured him that he was not the author of the mis- 
fortune, but that deity, whoeyer it was, which had sent 
the dream. The king then buried his beloYed son with 
all the honors due to his distinguished birth; but 
the brokenhearted Adrastus approached the spot in the 
silence of the night, and slew himself upon the prince's 
tomb. 

Croesus was after awhile aroused firom his tears by the 
threatening appearance in Asia of a new and formid- 
able power. Cyrus, a Persian chieftain, had revolted 
against Astyages, the king of Media, and ccmipletely 
orerthrown the Median empire, and established the 
Persian supremacy in Central Asia. Astyages was in 
alliance with Croesus, and was likewise his brother-in- 
law. In an old war between Astyages and Alyattes^ 
the &ther of Croesus, concerning some Scythian ref- 
ugees, Syennesis, king of Cilicia, and the celebrated 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, had arbitrated be^ 
tween the combatants ; and not only was a satis&ctory 
treaty concluded between the two powers of Lydia and 
Media, but Alyattes was persuaded to give his daughter 
Aryenis, the sister of Croesus, in marriage to his old 
enemy Astyages. 

Croesus was therefore strongly inclined, partly by the 
hope of greater conquests, and partly from a desire to 
avenge his brother-in-law Astyages, to enter the lists 
against the Persian chieftain. We have already told the 
story of his sending to consult the most celebrated oracles 
in the ancient world for the purpose of inquiring whether 
he should be successful against Cyrus, and whether it 
would be advisable to form an alliance with any other 
nation before commencing the war. He first discovered, 
by a preliminary test, that the oracle of the god Apollo 
at Delphi and that of the hero Amphiaraus near Thebes 
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were the most truthful of all ; and accordingly he con- 
sulted those two oracles, and was told by both that if he 
made war on the Persians he would destroy a mighty 
empire, and that he could not do better than form an al- 
liance with the most powerful of the Greeks. Croesus 
was delighted with these replies, and having ascertained 
that the Spartans were the most powerful people in Hel- 
las, he sent embassadors to request their alliance. The 
Spartans had already heard the news from Delphi con- 
cerning the replies given to Croesus, and were gratified 
by the coming of the Lydian envoys. Indeed they had 
previously received great favors from Croesus. When 
they had sent to Sardis to purchase the gold for the 
statue of Apollo which was subsequently erected on 
mount Thomax, the Lydian king had refused to take 
any money, but freely presented them with a sufficiency 
of the precious metal. They therefore eagerly accepted 
his offer of alliance, and promised to be ready at his 
summons. They likewise made an immense brazen 
vessel covered all over with figures, and capable of hold- 
ing 2400 gallons, and sent it as a present to Croesus. 
The present, however, never got further than Samos. 
The Spartans who carried it declared that they were at- 
tacked by some Samian pirates, and robbed of the vessel. 
The Samians, on the other hand, declared that the 
Spartans themselves were the delinquents; for that when 
they reached the island they found that they were too 
late, that Sardis was taken by the Persians, and that 
Croesus was in the hands of the enemy. Accordingly 
they sold the vessel in Samos, and some Samians bought 
it and dedicated it in the great temple of Hera. The 
Spartans, on returning to Sparta, invented the story of 
the pirates and the robbery in order to account fi)r the 
absence of the vessel. 
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But to return to our storj. Croesus was so deteimined 
to be quite safe that he sent a third time to Delphi to 
ask whether he himself should be long in the enjoyment 
of his kingdom. The reply of the Pythoness was as 
follows : — 

'* When thou shalt see a mule reign o'er the Mede, 
Then over Hermus^ tender Lydlan, speed; 
Nor of a coward's name take thought or heed." 

With this answer Croesus was more delighted than 
ever ; for he thought that a mule could never be king 
of the Medes, and consequently that neither he nor his 
posterity could ever be deprived of the kingdom. At 
the same time he heard that his envoys to Delphi had 
been greatly assisted by Alcmseon, the son of Megacles. 
Accordingly, he sent for Alcmaeon to Sardis, and gener- 
ously ordered that he should be conducted to the royal 
treasury and allowed to take away as much gold as he 
could carry on his person. Alcmaeon of course made 
every effort to carry off as much gold as possible. He put 
on garments with immense folds, and especially drew on 
his legs a pair of the widest boots he could find. On 
entering the treasury, he concentrated his energies upon 
an inmiense heap of gold-dust. He first stuffed round 
his legs as much gold as the boots would carry. He 
next filled all his garments with the precious OMnmodity, 
and finally covered his hair, and crammed his mouth 
with heaps of gold-dust. In this extraordinary plight, 
and laboriously dragging his boots after him, he was 
conducted from the treasury once again into the royal 
presence so swollen all over that he could scarcely 
stand, and so stuffed in the cheeks with mouthfuls of 
glittering dust, that he was totally unable to utter a 
word. The strange appearance of such a ridiculous 
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jBgoie yrzs enough to throw the whole coart into oonTul- 
gions; but when Alemason endeavored to make obei- 
sance, and ejaculate his thanks, not a ^gle spectator 
could contain himself. The princes and courtiers, and 
eyen the crowd of attendants, burst out into roars of 
laughter ; the king himself laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks ; while shrieks of merriment even arose 
from the royal ladies who witnessed the golden apparition 
from behind the screen. At last, when gravity was 
somewhat restored, Croesus dismissed Alcmseon with other 
presents of almost equal value, which proved indeed the 
origin of the great riches of the celebrated &mily of the 
Alcmseonids. 

Croesus at last commenced the war against the newly 
risen Persian power, without the assistance of his allies. 
Sandanis, a wise Lydian, vainly endeavored to dissuade 
him by the following advice. " king !" said the sage, 
'^ you are about to make war against a people who wear 
garments of leather, who inhabit a barren country, who 
live not upon what they like but upon what they can get, 
who rarely drink wine and are obliged to drink water, 
who have no figs to eat, nor any thing that is pleasant to 
the taste. Now, if you conquer them, you can take 
nothing from them, for they have nothing. If, on the 
other hand, you should be conquered, consider what good 
things you will lose ; and when they have once tasted of 
our luxuries, they will never be driven away from them. 
As for myself, I thank the gods that they have not 
inspired the Persians with a desire of conquering the 
Lydians." 

Croesus, however, refused to be persuaded by such 
reasoning. He marched his army toward the east, and 
passed over the river Halys into Cappadocia. Some 
people said that he crossed by bridges ; others, however, 
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said the bridges were not then in existence, but tihail 
Thales of Miletus made the rirer fordable by oarrjing 
off the waters through a semicircular canal, which by his 
direction was dug round ihe rear of the camp. 

Meantime Cyrus was marching to meet him. The 
Persian chieftain sent heralds in advance to persuade the 
lonians to revolt from the Lydian supremacy, but the 
lonians refused. The Lydians and Persians made 
a trial of each other's strength on the plains of 
Pteria. An obstinate battle was fought, in which many 
fell on both sides, but neither party could claim the 
victory. 

Croesus attributed his want of success to the small- 
ness of his army, as his forces were inferior in numbers 
to those of Cyrus. Accordingly he marched back to 
Sardis, and summoned his confederates, the Spartans, 
and also his other allies, Amasis, king of Egypt, and 
Belshazzar, king of Babylon, to come to his assistance 
in the following spring. Meantime, he disbanded hm 
army which had fought the Persians, and which con- 
sisted entirely of mercenaries ; for he did not suppose 
for a moment that Cyrus, who had sufiered so much 
from such an inferior force, would venture to advance 
upon Sardis. Shortly afterward, however, he was aston- 
ished by a most alarming portent. The suburbs of Sardis 
were suddenly filled with serpents ; and when they ap* 
peared, the horses forsook the pastures, and hastened to 
devour the reptiles. Croesus supposed that this visitati<HL 
iras some supernatural prodigy, and sent to consult 
the college of diviners, resident at Telmessns, respect- 
ing its meaning. The Telmessians interpreted it as 
follows : <^ The serpent is a son of the earth, but the 
horse is an enemy and a foreigner. Croesus must 
tiierefore expect a foreign army to invade his countty. 
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and subdue the natives." This interpretation, howr 
eyer, did not reach Saxdis until the whole was accom- 
plished^ 

Meantime Cyrus was acquainted with the return of 
Croesus to Sardis, and likewise heard^f his intention to 
disband his army of mercenaries. He therefore decided 
upon advancing upon Sardis with all speed, before the 
Lydian forces could be again assembled. So rapidly did 
he execute this long march that he was the first to carry 
the news of his own invasion. Croesus was taken com- 
pletely by surprise. Nevertheless he drew out his 
Lydians in order of battle, and at that time the Lydians 
were the most warlike and valiant people in Asia. 
The Lydian forces, consisting entirely of cavalry armed 
with long lances, took up a position in the plain before 
Sardis. Cyrus was afraid of the cavaJry, but adopted 
the following expedient. Horses which are unaccus- 
tomed to the eight of camels can not endure either 
the sight or the smell of the beast. Cyrus, therefore, 
collected all the camels which followed his army with 
provisions and baggage, and taking off their burdens, 
be mounted them with men equipped in cavalry ac- 
couterments. The camels he placed in his van, his in- 
&ntry behind the camels, and his cavalry in the rear be- 
hind the infantry. He then gave orders to his whole 
army to kill as many Lydians as possible, but, under any 
circumstances, to take Croesus alive. An obstinate battle 
ensued. The Lydian horses wheeled round at the sight 
of the Persian camels ; but still the Lydians leaped 
from their horses, and boldly engaged with the enemy on 
foot. At last, after great numbers had Mien on both 
sides, tiie Lydians were put to flight, and took refuge in 
Sardis. 

Croesus and his Lydians were now shut up within the 
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city >rall8. Gyrus immediately commenced the siege of 
Sardis, irhile CroesuB sent off messengers to summon 
his allies witk all speed. Meantime the fortifications of 
Sardis, which Tf ere to all appearance impregnable, defied 
every attack of the besiegers. On the fourteenth day 
of the si^e, Cyrus proclaimed a liberal reward to the 
first man who should mount the wall ; but though num- 
bers made the attempt, yet none could succeed. Every 
part of the citadel was likewise well guarded by the 
Lydians, excepting on one side, which was so precipitous 
and impracticable that it was considered to be altogether 
unassailable. A Persian soldier, however, named Hyroe- 
ades, had perceived a Lydian drop his helmet down the 
steep, and then desc^id and fetch it up again. Hyroeades 
accordingly carefiilly noticed the way in whidi he both 
descended and ascended, and on the fourteenth day 
scaled the height himself, followed by numerous others. 
Thus Sardis was taken, and the whole city given up to 
plunder. 

Meantime the following strange incidents happened to 
Croesus. We have already mentioned his dumb son. 
Now, in the time of his prosperity, Croesus had tried 
every expedient to relieve the unfortunate prince, and, 
among other things, had sent to consult the oraole at 
Delphi ', upon which the Pythoness had given the fol- 
lowing answer : — 

^* O foolish king of Lydia^ do not seek 
To hear thy son within thy palace speak t 
Better for thee that pleasure to forego — 
The day he speaks wiU be a day of woe.'' 

When the city was taken, one of the Persians, not 
knowing Croesus, was about to kill him ; and the king 
himself had been rendered so completely prostrate by his 
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recent misfortunes, that he made no efibrt to avoiii the 
blow. At the very moment, however, that the Persian 
was advancing to strike, this very dumb sob burst into 
speech, and cried, " Man, kill not Croesus." These words 
saved the king ; but they were the very first which the 
prince had uttered, and £rom that time he retained the 
power of his speech. 

The Persians took Sardis, and made the Lydian king 
jwisoner in the fourte^th day of the siege and the four- 
teenth year of Hbe teiga of Croesus. Cyrus then ordered 
an immense pile to be erected, and prepared to o£fer 
Croesus aad fourteen young Lydians as a sacrifice to some 
Persian deity. As the unhappy king stood upon the pile, 
he could not help remembering the words of Solon, ^^ that 
no man, while still alive, could be justly pronounced 
hsippj ;" and, after a long silence, he groaned aloud, 
and thrice pronounced the name of the 'Athenian sage. 
Cyrus, hearing him speak, ordered the interpreters to 
ask him who it was that he iuvoked. Croesus did not 
reply £>r some time ; but at last told them of Solon, and 
repeated the discourse which the sage had delivered to 
hiidi in the midst of his highest prosperity. It was said 
that when the interpreters had repeated the whole to 
Cyrus, the Persian chieftain remembered that he was 
about to bum a man who had been in no way inferior 
to himself in. prosperity, and therefore gave oiders that 
the fire, which had been already kindled, should be im- 
mediately extinguished. According to a Lydian tradi- 
tion, the Persians were unable to master the flames ; 
upon which Croesus invoked Apollo with a loud voice, 
and besought the god, if any of his offerings at Delphi 
had found &vor in his eyes, that he would deign to 
deliver his suppliant in the present hour of danger. It 
was likewise reported that Apollo heard and answered 
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the prayer. Clouds were said to have suddenly gathered 
in tide air, ami a heavy rain to haye fallen on the pile 
and extinguished the flames. Cyrus, seeing that CrOesus 
was thus beloved by the gods, asked him, when he had 
descended from the pile, what was his reason for march- 
ing to invade the Persian territory. Croesus replied : 
" king, I have done this for your good, but to my own 
injury. The god of the Greeks who encouraged me is 
the cause of all. No man is so utterly void of under- 
standing not to prefer peace to war ; for ^ peace children 
bury their fathers; but in war fethers bury their children. 
But I suppose it pleased the gods that things should be 
as they are." 

Cyrus then placed Croesus by his side, and showed him 
great respect. Presently, Croesus seeing the Persians 
busily engaged in sacking the city, said to the Persian 
chieftain, "Upon what, king, is that vast crowd so 
actively employed ?" Cyrus answered, " They are sack- 
ing your city and plundering your riches." " Not so," 
said Croesus; "they are not plundering my riches, but 
yours." Cyrus was at once struck with the remark, and 
ordered all present to withdraw, excepting his captive. 
He then asked Croesus what had better be done under 
the circumstances. Croesus answered as follows : " The 
Persians, though overbearing by nature, are at present 
poor. If you permit them to plunder and possess great 
riches, you may expect that he who acquires the greatest 
possessions will be ready to, rebel. I would therefore 
suggest the following plan. Place some of your body- 
guard as sentinels at every gate, with orders to take the 
booty fipom every one who goes out, and acquaint them 
that the tenth must of necessity be given to the gods. 
Thus you will not incur the odium of taking away their 
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property, and they, acknowledgiBg your intentioii to b^ 
just will readily obey." 

Cyrus approved highly of this suggestion, and ordered 
it to be carried into effect, and then requested Croesus 
to ask for any boon he desired. The Lydian king, in 
reply, begged permission to send his fetters to AppIW 
at Delphi, and to ask the god whether it was his 
custom to deceive those who had deserved well of him. 
Cyrus gave his consent, and Lydian envoys were sent to 
Delphi bearing^he fetters and the message, upon which 
tfee Pythoness made the following reply : " The god can 
not avert the decrees of fate, but he saved the life of 
Croesus, and delayed the capture of Sardis for the space 
of three years." As to the prediction of the oracle, 
Croesus has no right to complain. Apollo foretold that 
if he went to war with the Persians he would subvert a 
great empire ; and if he wished to be truly informed he 
ought to have sent again and inquired whether the 
oracle meant the Lydian or the Persian empire. Neither 
when he last consulted the oracle did he comprehend the 
prophecy respecting the mule. That mule was Cyrus, who 
was bom of parents of different nations, whose mother 
was the superior, and whose &ther was the inferior, whose 
mother was a Mode and whose &ther was a Persian." 
When Croesus received this answer be acknowledged that 
the fault was his own, and that it was not to be attrib- 
uted to the god with the alver bow. 

The after life of Croesus can be summed up in a few 
words. He chiefly appears in the character of a wise 
counselor in the train of Cyrus and his successor Cam- 
byses. Thus he advised Cyrus to strengthen his authority 
over the warlike Lydians by rendering them luxurious 
and effeminate. He made some useful suggestions, as 
we have already seen, in the expedition of Cyrus against 
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the Maaaagetans. He uttered a celebrated compliment 
ta Cambjses, the son of Gyrus, in which he declared that 
Oamb jses was not to be compared to Gyrus, inasmuch as 
he had not so good a son to leave behind him. When, 
howeyer, Gambyses went mad in Egypt, and Groesus 
tiiought fit to admonish him, the Lydian king narrowly 
escaped with his life. Gambyses first taunted him witli 
not haying preseryed his kingdom, and then shot an arrow 
at him. Groesus fled uninjured, but the Persian king 
ordered his attendants to seize him and put him to death. 
The latter, knowing the temper of their royal master, took 
Groesus prisoner but preserved him aliye, thinking that 
if Gambyses should repent his rash command they would 
be rewarded for haying preserved their captive alive, but 
that if he should not repent, then they might still put the 
Lydian king to death. Not long afterward Gambyses 
did in reality regret that he should have ordered the exe- 
cution of Groesus, and the attendants then acquainted him 
that they had saved their prisoner. Gambyses, however, 
said, '' I am rejoiced that Groesus is still dive, but those 
who saved him contrary to my conmiands shall be put to 
death ;" and he immediately ordered the attendants to be 
executed. Groesus probably died not long afterward, for 
he does not again appear upon the page of history. 
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After the Persian conquest, the Lydians were no 
longer the same brave and hardy horsemen who had 
obtained for Croesus the empire of Asia Minor. They 
became luxurious and effeminate ; and this decline in the 
national character was said to have been intentionally 
brought about by the direct policy of Cyrus. 

Aiter the capture of Sardis, the great Persian con- 
queror sent one of his generals to subdue the Aisiatic 
Greeks, and then retraced his march toward the banks 
of the Euphrates for the purpose of besieging the great 
city of Babylon. Before, however, he left the Lydian 
territory, he intrusted the goyemment of Sardis to one 
Tabalus, a Persian, and appointed Pactyas, a Lydian, to 
bring away all the gold from the treasury of Croesus and 
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Irom the coffers of the private citizens. Pactyas proved 
un&ithful to his charge. Ahnost immediately after 
Gyms had fiirly left Sardis. Pactyas prevailed on the 
Lydians to revolt against the Persian governor Tabalns, 
and then harried off to the sea-coast with all the gold in 
his possession, and commenced hiring mercenaries, and 
likewise persuaded many of the inhabitants to join in the 
insurrection. By these means he raised a considerable 
army, and, marching against Sardis, he besieged Tabalas, 
and shut him up in the citadel. 

The news arrested Gyrus in the midst of his march, 
and he immediately took the Lydian king into his coun- 
sels. " Groesus," he said, " what will be the end of 
these things? The Lydians will never cease to be a 
trouble both to me and to themselves. I am almost in- 
clined to think that it would be the best to reduce them 
to slavery. I seem to have killed the &ther and spared 
the children ; for I am carrying away you who have been 
more than a &ther to the Lydians, and have intrusted the 
city to the Lydians themselves ; and now, forsooth, I am 
wondering at their rebellion." Groesus was afraid lest 
Gyrus should utterly destroy Sardis. He therefore spoke 
to the Persian king as follows : '^ Sire, you have but too 
much reason for what you say ; but do not give full vent 
to your anger, nor utterly destroy an ancient city which 
is equally innocent of the former invasion of your domin- 
ions and of the present revolt. For of the invasion I 
alone am guilty, and now bear the punishment ; and, as 
regards the revolt, Pactyas alone is the culprit, and there- 
fore let him pay the penalty. But pardon the Lydians, 
I pray you, and oblige them to observe the following 
regulations, which will prevent their attempting any revolt 
for the future. Issue strict orders that no Lydian be 
permitted to retain any weapons of war in his possession 
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at any time. Enjoin them all to wear cbitons under Uidr 
himations and bnskins on their feet. Beqnire them to 
teach their sons to play on the cithara, to strike the lyre, 
and to become mere idle shopkeepers and retail dealers. 
Then you will see them become women instead of men, 
and you need have no further fear of their revolting." 
Cyrus fully approved of this line of policy, and sent 
Mazares, a Mede, with orders to carry it into effect, but 
to enslave all the Lydians who had followed Pactyas, and 
to take Pactyas alive. 

Meantime Pactyas heard that an army under Ma^sa*es 
was marching against him, and fled in the utmost con- 
sternation to the Ionian city of Cyme. Mazares retook 
Sardis without difficulty, and dispatched messengers to 
require the Cymseans to deliver up Pactyas. The 
Cymseans immediately sent off envoys to the oracle of 
Branchidsd, to ask what course they should pursue re- 
specting Pactyas, which would be most pleasing to the 
gods. The reply of the god was that iJley should de- 
liver up Pactyas to the Persians. The Cymaeans ac- 
cordingly were about to give up the refugee, when a 
citizen of high repute, named Aristodicus, persuaded 
them to wait a little while ; for he distrusted the oracle, 
and was suspicious also of the good iBsdth of the envoys. 
Other envoys, among whom was Aristodicus himself, 
were then sent to inquire a second time concerning 
Pactyas. On reaching the sanctuary, Aristodicus put 
the question to the oracle in the name of all the others, 
and in the following words : " Pactyas, a Lydian, has 
come to us as a suppliant, to avoid a violent death at 
the hands of the Persians. The Persians now demand 
him, and require the citizens of Cyme, to deliver him 
up. We, however, though we dread the Persian power, 
have not dared to surrender the suppliant until ihou bast 
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plainly declared unto us what we ought to do." The 
oracle still gave the same answer as before, and cotn- 
manded them to surrender Pactyas to the Persians. 
Aristodicus then deliberately walked round the temple 
and took away the sparrows and other birds that had 
built nests under the sanctuary. Immediately a voice 
issued from the sacred fane, and cried out, " most im- 
pious of men ! dost thou dare to drag my suppliants 
from my temple?" Aristodicus replied: "Art thou 
then so careful to protect thy own suppliants, and yet 
eommandest the Cymaeans to deliver up theirs?" Then 
the oracle cried : " Yes, I bid you do so, that, having 
acted impiously, ye may the sooner jl^rish, and never come 
and consult the oracle again about the delivering up of 
suppliants." 

When this last answer was carried to Cyme, the citi- 
zens determined neither to bring destruction upon them- 
selves by giving up Pactyas, nor to subject themselves 
to a siege by protecting him, and accordingly sent him 
away to the city of Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos. 
The citizens of Mitylene were by no means so fearful 
(rf offending the gods as those of Cyme ; for when 
Mazares sent to require them to deliver up Pactyas, 
they prepared to do so upon receipt of a certain sum of 
money. The Cymseans, however, heard of these atroci- 
ous negotiations, and at once dispatched a vessel to Mity- 
lene, and transferred Pactyas to the island of Chios. But 
the Chians were equally as unscrupulous as the Mity- 
lenseans. They offered to deliver up the suppliant to 
the Persians in exchange for a small territory on the 
mainland called Atameus. Mazares readily agreed to 
the barter, and the Chians tore Pactyas by violence from 
the sanctuary of Athena, and gave him up to the Per- 
sians. The end of Pactyas is unknown, but he was 
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most probably sent to Gyros and put to death, after a 
suooessioii of tortures. The Chians firom that time 
carefuQy excluded all the productions of Atameus from 
their temples; they would never off^ its barley-meal to 
any of the gods^ or make any sacrificial cakes &om its 
fruits. 

But now to describe Sardis and the Lydians as they 
were in the days of Herodotus. The satrapy of Lydia 
was the richest in Asia Minor.. The country was an 
emporium for the exportation of Asiatic produce into 
Europe ; for while the sea commerce was principally in 
the hands of the Greek cities on the coast, a large por- 
tion of the land traffic was carried on by the Lydians. 
Sardis, the ancient capital of the Lydian kings, had be- 
come the residence of the Persian satrap. The territory 
in which it was situated possessed rare fertility, and in- 
cluded the auriferous mountain of Tmolus. The riyer 
Pactolus, which flowed right through the center ol the 
market-place, brought down considerable quantities of 
grains of gold from this mountain. Not only Greeks and 
other neighboring nations resorted to Sardis as a great 
place for trade, but even remote nomad tribes visited the 
city for the exchange of their several commodities. 
Above all, however, Sardis was a principal mart for 
slaves ; and especially the trade in eunuchs for the harems 
of the Persian grandees was carried on there upon an 
extensive scale. 

The city itself had nothing much to recommend it, 
and certainly was not distinguished for magnificence. 
Most of the houses were built entirely of reeds, and 
those which had brick walls were thatched with reeds. 
When the Ionian revolt broke out about fifty years 
before Herodotus's visit, a soldier set fire to one of 
these houses, and the flames quickly spread from street 
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to street, until the whole of Sardis was bnmed to the 
ground, and even the temple of the national goddess 
Cjbele fell in the general conflagration. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been quickly rebuilt, and in the same simple 
&shion. 

The customs of the Lydians at the time of Herod* 
otus's visit differed very little firom those of the Oreeks, 
excepting that the females were not brought up in the 
same strict seclusion. The daughters of the common 
people were permitted to dispose of themselves in mar- 
riage without the interference of their parents ; but at the 
same time they provided themselves with dowries by the 
sacrifice of their modesty. Among the lower orders, 
therefore, female virtue was almost entirely disregarded ; 
and vice and immorality prevailed to a greater extent 
than in any other city of the ancient world, Babylon 
alone excepted. In other respects the Lydians appeared 
to be a commercial people depraved by luxury. They 
were said to have been the inventors of the art of coin- 
ing gold and silver money. They were the first retail 
dealers, that is, they were the first who purchased 
articles from the manufacturer or importer, and sold 
them separately or in small quantities to the public. 
According to their own account they were also the in- 
ventors of games of dice, knuckle-bones, ball, and all 
the other games which were common in Lydia and 
Greece, draughts only excepted. These inventions were 
said to have been made to alleviate the effects of a pro- 
longed famine, which occurred in the reign of Atys, one 
of tiieir ancient mythical kings. The tradition ran that 
they used to play for one entire day and abstain from all 
food ; and that on the second day they used to eat food 
and abstain from all play. After eighteen years, how- 
ever, during which the famine increased instead of abat- 
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ing, the king divided the ir hole people into two ports, 
and cast lots which should remain in the coontrj and 
which shoaM emigrate to some foreign 8(h1. Oyer those 
who remained he retained his sovereignty ; but over those 
who were c^liged by the lot to seek a new home he ap- 
pointed his own son Tyrrhenns to be king. These last 
were said to have migrated to Italy, where they were 
called Tyrrhenians, and occupied the coontry now called 
Tuscany. 

In the neighborhood of Sardis were two extraordinary 
monuments, both of which were visited by Herodotus. 
We are fortanately able to describe them as they ap- 
peared at the time ; and this description will, we think, 
be especially interesting to the modem reader, for boA 
of the monuments are still in existence. The first was 
called the tumulus of Alyattes. It was nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in circumference ; its base being c(»n- 
posed of large stones, while the r^nain^er was a mere 
mound of earth. It was said to have been raised by 
merchants, artificers, and Lydian women; and when 
Herodotus saw it there were five columns on the summit 
bearing inscriptions setting forth how much of the work 
was executed by each class. These columns have now 
disappeared; and it is supposed by some critics that 
Herodotus was misinformed concerning the mound itself, 
and that it was not a tumulus constructed over the tomb 
of Alyattes, but a very aticient temple erected in honor 
of the Lydian goddess Cybele. 

The other monoment was on the road between Sardis 
and Smyrna, and was said to be one of the monuments 
of Sesostris, king of Egypt, to which we have already 
alluded. It consisted of a carving in the rock represent- 
ing a man about seven feet high, holding a spear in his 
right hand and a bow in his left. The rest of the costume 
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^ras partly Egyptian and partly Ethiopian ; and across 
the breast between the shoulders was engraved an in- 
scription in Egyptiaii hieroglyphics, signifying ^' I hare 
conquered this country by my own shoulders." This 
monument is still to be seen. It consists of the figure of 
a warrior carved within a large square cavity, on the side 
of a smooth and nearly perpendicular rock. The figure 
wears a tiara, and holds a spear in his left hand, not in 
the right ; but the right hand holds the string of a bow, 
which hangs on the warrior's back. Near tibe head is 
the representation of a bird in a sort of ornamented 
frame. The detail parts of the figure are seen very 
indistinctly, but the more prominent parts, including the 
inscription, have been carried away by time and exposure. 
The identity, however, is unquestionable, though some 
modem critics have doubted the Egyptian origin of the 
monument. 

Herodotus met with no adventures at Saxdis worth 
recording. The road between Sardis and Susa passed 
all the way through an inhabited and safe line of country, 
and, by taking a circuitous course, avoided the roving 
predatory hordes which in all ages have occupied the 
steppes of Mesopotamia. All along it, at suitable inter- 
vals, were royal stations garrisoned with Persian soldiers, 
and also excellent caravanserais for the accommodation 
of travelers. Frequently during his journey Herodotus 
saw the celebrated Augareion, or Persian system of post, 
in full activity. This was the most rapid means of com- 
munication in the ancient world, and was planned as 
follows. Mounted couriers were stationed at intervals 
of one day's journey apart. The first courier gave his 
message to a second, the second again to the third, and 
so on to the end, similar to the torch race of Hephaestus 
among the Atiienians, which we have abeady described; 
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and neither rain nor mow, beat nor night, preTented 
each from performing his appointed stage with tibe utmosfe 
rapidity. 

About halfway between Sardis and Snsa the trayeler 
had to cross the river Euphrates in a ferry-boat; and 
here Herodotus felt wondrously tempted to leave th^ 
Persian escort which he had accompanied thus fiur, and 
sail down the river Euphrates as far as the great cifcy of 
Babylon. The highway was so well guarded and so 
much frequented by merchants and other trevelers, that 
ev^n if he returned up the river, and proceeded to Susa 
akme, he need not have feared any dangers &om banditti 
on the way ; but he was informed that he could proceed 
from Babylon by another and a direct route to Susa, and 
this information determined him on gratifying his curi- 
osity by a visit to the celebrated city. 

Herodotus obtained a passage on board a boat belong- 
ing to an Armenian merchant who carried palm wine to 
Babylon. The boats used for this purpose were of a very 
peculiar construction. They were perfectly circular, 
without any di£ference between the stem and the prow ; 
and they were made entirely of plaited willows, covered 
on the outside with leathern hides and lined on the inside 
with reeds. These boats were carried down the river by 
the force of the stream, and each one required two men 
to steer it, one man drawing in his oar while the other 
thrust out. The boat which conveyed our traveler was 
one of the largest on the river, and would carry a freight 
of a hundred and twenty tons. Every vessel carried at 
least one ass on board, and some of the larger ones carried 
several of these animals ; for after the Armenian traders 
had reached Babylon and disposed of their cargo, they 
were accustomed to sell the wicker framework of their 
boats, together with the lining of reeds, by public auction, 
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afid thea to load the ass with the leather and Bkins, and 
xetum to Armenia bj land, as it was impossible to navi- 
gate up stream because of the rapidity of the current. 

In no yerj long time the stream of the Euphrates car- 
ried our traveler from the highlands of Armenia to the 
rich and fertile plains of Babylon. It was harvest time, 
and Herodotus, who had previously heard astonishing 
stories of the wondrous harvests of Babylon, was struck 
with surprise and admiration at the still more astonishing 
reality. No trees excepting the palm cast their shadows 
upon the fields, and neither the fig, the vine, nor the olive 
would flourish in the soil ; but the grain filled the land 
with glorious plenty ; the blades of wheat and barley 
were full three inches in breadth; and Herodotus, when 
he gazed upon the superabundant cn^, fully believed 
the story that the harvest generally produced from two to 
three hundredfold. The Babylonian territory was indeed 
admirably adapted for the growth of com. Very little 
rain fell in the country, but the want of water was sup- 
plied by the Euphrates. In ancient times this river had 
inundated the country every year, like the Egyptian Nile; 
but Queen Semiramis prevented the overflow by the erec- 
tion of stupendous mounds or dams along the banks of 
the Euphrates ; and henceforth the land was irrigated by 
the hand and by engines. The entire territ(»ry was in- 
tersected like Egypt, by numerous canals, the largest of 
which could be navigated by ships, and stretdied from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris. 

At last Herodotus caught a distant view of the mighty 
palaces and temples of the enormous city of Babylon, and 
gradually approached the ruins of those massive and 
tremendous walls which had more than once set at defi- 
ance the whole armies of Persia. The river Euphrates 
ran right through the center of the city, and Herodotus 
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wsa enabled to form some conception of the extent and 
magnificence of Babylon before he landed at one of the 
piers. But instead of following him to his lodgings in 
the city and describing his proceedings, we shall endeavor 
to give the result of his visit. 

The empire of Babylon, established by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, had &llen in its turn, like the empires of Media and 
Lydia, at the feet of the great Persian conqueror of Asia. 
But though the city had lost its power and independence, 
yet her riches and luxury continued to be an astonishment 
to the ancient world. Her productive soil and extensive 
commerce supplied every want and gratified every desire. 
Her wealth was supposed to form one third of the wealth 
of Asia ; and she was therefore the most important of all 
the Persian satrapies. The satrap received daily, aa the 
produce of his province, twelve gallons and a half of sil- 
ver ; and he was enabled to keep 800 horses and 16,000 
mares, in addition to the horses used in war. He like- 
wise had an immense number of Indian dogs. This foreign 
breed, which waa very extensively imported by the an- 
cients firom the &r east, was said to be the largest and 
strongest in existence. It was the best adapted for hunt- 
ing wild beasts, and would even readily attack the lordly 
Uon. The Persians were still as much attached to the 
pleasures of the chase as when they had roved over their 
own bleak and rugged mountains. The nobles therefore 
kept a large pack of these famous dogs, and were even 
accustomed to take them with them on their journeys 
and military expeditions; but the satrap of Babylon 
maintained an incredible' number, and exempted four 
towns in his government from the payment of all taxes 
upon the condition of their supplying his dogs with suf- 
ficient food. 

The first thing, of course, which attracted our traveler's 
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attention was the extraordinary arrangement and archi- 
tecture of thecity, and the peculiarappearance of the people. 
Long straight streets, leading down to the banks of the 
rirer in parallel lines and intersected by other lines of 
streets at right angles. Magnificent palaces, constructed 
of the finest brick, and surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
elerated one above the other upon a succession of broad 
terraces. Houses rising three or four stories in height, 
and spreading over a very large area. Immense bazaars, 
glittering with merchandise, and crowded with people. 
Within the city walls, and even bordering on the bus- 
iest streets, he saw pastures covered with cattle, and com 
lands covered with the harvest, sufficient as he was told, 
to maintain the entire city during the most protracted 
blockade. The people were habited, not in the cool gar- 
ments of Hellas, nor in the tight-fitting raiment of Persia, 
but in a costume which was at once loose, warm, and lux- 
urious. It consisted of a gown of linen or cotton, flowing 
down to the feet ; over this was an upper woolen garment ; 
and a white woolen mantle covered the whole. Their hair 
was very long, and kept together by their turbans ; and 
they appeared to be very fond of anointing their entire 
bodies with perfumes. Every man wore a signet ring, 
and carried a curiously wrought staff; and on every staff 
was carved either an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or 
something else of the same kiad ; for it was not allowable 
to carry a stick without a device. 

After a few days, Herodotus learned something of the 
shape and size of the city. It was an immense square, 
of which the city wall measured on each side fifteen En- 
glish miles in length. The streets, fields, and gardens 
within the walls, therefore, measured sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, and comprehended an area of more than two 
hundred square miles. The stupendous walls were said 
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to be five Imndred and forty feet high, and eighly-five 
feet in thickness ; but the j had been to a great extoit 
destroyed by the Persian conquerors, though they were 
still surrounded by a wide and deep moat. The banks of 
the Euphrates, which flowed through theoenter of the city, 
were likewise protected by walls of baked brick, which ran 
along the curvatures of t^e river, and thus united the two 
elbows of the great outer wall; and where the streets de- 
scended toward the river there were brazen gates opening 
through the river wall, and leadmg down to the water's 
edge. The banks of the river were lined throughout the 
dty with burned brick. 

The great outer wall which surrounded the vast city 
was likewise constructed of burned bricks in the following 
manner : The earth which was thrown up in digging the 
moat was converted into bricks, which were baked in 
kilns. Hot asphalt was used for cement, and wattled 
reeds were placed between the thirty bottom layers of 
bricks. The sides of the moat were first bricked up, and 
then the walls were constructed. Along the top of the 
wall, and throughout its entire extent were two rows of 
towers or houses one on the outer edge of the wall, and 
the other on the inner. These houses were one story 
high ; but there was sufficient space on the top of the wall, 
and between the two rows, to turn a chariot with foor 
horses. There were also a hundred gates in the wall, 
made entirely of brass, posts, lintels, and all. 

The only communication in ancient times between the 
two divisions of the city, was by means of a ferry across 
the Euphrates. At length, however, queen Nitocris, the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar, turned the river for a while into 
a huge reservoir, which she had previously prepared, and 
then built piers in the center of the stream, composed of 
large blocks of stone, clamped together with iron and lead. 
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During the day planks of timber were laid upon these 
stone piers, and thus formed a bridge by which the people 
might pass over; but at night these planks were remoyed, 
to prevent thieves from gliding about to different parts of 
the ciigr. 

In each division of the city there was a most magnifi- 
cent building, strongly fortified. In the one was the 
royal palace of Nebuchadnezzar, built of bricks of the 
very finest quality, and including the wondrous succes- 
sion of terraced walks rising high in the air, and 
known by the name of hanging gardens. This was 
now the residence of the Persian satrap, and Herodotus 
could not gain admission ; but he admired the immense 
brazen gates which led to the splendid inclosure, and 
heard stories which seemed almost fabulous, of the 
beauty and brilliancy of the spacious and magnificent 
halls, which were still remaining as &esh as when first 
erected. 

In the other division of the city was the immense 
temple of Belus, or Baal, the deification of the Sun as he 
was worshiped by the Babylonians. This temple was a 
square buildiqg, a quarter of a mile in length and breadth. 
In the midst of it rose a solid square tower, one eighth 
of a mile in length and breadth, upon which were built 
seven towers, one upon the top of the other, so that there 
were eight in all. An ascent was on the outside, and 
ran spirally round all the towers. Halfviray up there 
was a landing-place and seats for resting on. In the 
topmost tower was a spacious chapel, splendidly fur- 
nished, with a large couch and a golden table, but con- 
taining no images of the god. The Ghaldaeans, who were 
priests of Belus, said that the god sometimes came down 
to earth, and slept on the couch in the chapel. Beneath 
thischapel tibiero was another, and within it was a large 
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gddai stalne of Belos in a flittbig poBtoie irilb 
cent table of solid gold before it The throne oa whidi 
Belns iras sitting, and likewise the step to it, were all 
madeof poie gold. The Chaldaeans told Herodotus that 
the gold altc^ther weighed 800 tal^its, which would be 
equal to twentjr-two tons ; and the present value of Ihe 
metal, calcnlatiEig 4L to the onnce, would be 2,865,4402. 
sterling. Outside the temple was an immense altar, upon 
which full-grown sheep were sacrificed, and on which the 
Chaldasans consumed eyerj year, at the great annual 
festiyal in honor of Belus, a thousand talents' wei^ 
of frankincense, which was equivalent to about twenty- 
fiye tons. There was also another altar of goM, upon 
which only sucklings were sacrificed to the god. Herod- 
otus was likewise told that there had been erected within 
the precincts of the temple an immense statue of solid 
gold. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, intended to carry 
it away, but was restrained by his superstitious fears. 
Xerxes, his son and successor, however, not only boldly 
carried it off, but killed the priest who fbrbade him to 
remove it. 

We have every reason to believe that the remains of 
this great temple of Belus are to be identified with the 
huge oblong mass of vitrified brick, 2000 feet in circum- 
ference and 200 feet high, which is called by the Arabs 
in the present day Birs Nimroud, or Nimrod's tower. 
This mass is situated on the western bank of the Eu- 
phrates, while the huge mounds which are supposed to 
cover the royal palace of Nebuchadnezzar and other 
magnificent buildings, are on the eastern bank. Modem 
travelers who have visited Birs Nimroud have been able 
to trace three out of the eight stories which existed in the 
time of our traveler. The first story is about sixty feet 
high, cloven in the middle by a deep ravine, and inter- 
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seeted in^U directions by furrows channeled by the sao- 
oessive rains of ages. The second stage springs out of 
the first in a steep and abrupt conical form. On the 
summit is a solid mass of tower-like ruin, twenty-eight 
feet wide, and thirty-fire feet high, forming, to all ap- 
pearance, the angle of some square building. The 
ground about the foot of the hill is now clear, but is * 
again surrounded by walls which form an oblong square, 
and inclose numerous heaps of rubbish, probably once 
tiie dwellings of inferior deities, or of the priests and 
officers of the temple. The foundation, however, of this 
primeval structure must be carried back to the time of 
Nimrod, in the second century after the flood, when the 
nations said, '^ Let us build a city and tower, and make 
us a name.''* Probably it was even then consecrated to 
Baal or the Sun, and thus brought down the vengeance 
of Jehovah upon the builders ; and while the descendants 
of Noah spread over the whole earth, it remained through 
successive ages a lasting monument of the guilty pre- 
sumption of their idolatrous ancestors. This supposition 
in no way militates against the gradual additions and 
embellishments which it afterward received, as the 
primeval temple of a national deity ; neither can any 
thing be argued against its high antiquity from brichi 
with inscriptions having been found among its ruins. 
It stands not only as a monument of the days of Herod- 
otus, but, above all, as a confirmation of Holy Writ ; a 
solemn relic of the first and mightiest &bric erected by 
the hand of man, fulfilling in the present day the 
sacred words of the prophet : " Wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleftil 

oreatures."t 

The great beautifier of the city of Babylon seems to 

o Oren, xi. 4. f Isaiah, xiil 21. 
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hare been Queen Nitocris, the wife of Nebachadnezar, 
whose construction of the bridge over the Euphrates has 
abeadj been described. This great princess seems to 
have been actively engaged in fortifying and adorning 
Babylon while her celebrated husband was engaged in 
foreign conquests, though he seems to have taken to hisft- 
' self all the credit of his wife's labors : '^ Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom, 
by the might of my power, and for the honor of my 
majesty."* Nitocris used every means to protect the ciiy 
against the newly, risen power of the Medes. She dug 
channels above the Euphrates, and rendered its stream, 
which in former days had run in a straight line, so wind- 
ing that in its course it touched a village named Ardericea 
no less than three times. Thus all those who went down 
the stream of the Euphrates to the city of Babylon were 
carried to Ardericea three times on three successive days. 
She also prepared a sepulcher for herself above the most 
frequented gate of the city, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

*^ If any one of my successors, kings of Babylon, shall 
happen to want money, let him open this sepulcher and 
take what he requires ; but if he wants it not, let him not 
open it." 

This sepulcher remained undisturbed until the time of 
Darius, who considered it to be hard that money should be 
lying there unappropriated, and that the gate also should 
be unused, because a dead body was lying over the heads 
of all who passed through it. He therefore opened the 
tomb, but found no money, and only the body and these 
words: — 

" Wert thou not insatiably covetous and greedy of the 

* Pameli iv. 30. 
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most sordid gain, thou wouldst not have opened the rest- 
ing-place of the dead." 

Of all the Babylonian customs of which Herodotus 
obtained any information, two of them struck him as 
being equally wise and peculiar. The first of these was 
connected with their marriages. Once a year in every 
village all the marriageable girls were collected together 
and put up to auction. A crier directed them to stand 
up one after the other, beginning with the handsomest, 
and each one was then knocked down to the highest 
bidder, who, however, was not allowed to carry oflF a 
maiden without giving security that he would marry 
her. The more beautiful were of course purchased by 
the rich Babylonians, who strove eagerly to outbid each 
other. When these were all disposed of the crier 
directed the plainer damsels to stand up in a similar 
manner, but offered to give a sum of money with each. 
Accordingly the poorer BabyloniaDS began to bid against 
each other to see who would marry an ill-favored wife 
for the smallest sum, the money having been already ob- 
tained by the sale of the more beautiful. Thus the 
handsome maidens helped the plainer ones to husbands ; 
and fathers were not allowed to give away their daugh- 
ters in marriage to whom they pleased. If a purchaser 
and his newly purchased wife could not agree, the money 
was repaid. Bachelors were permitted to come from 
one village to another to attend this matrimonial auction. 
In the time of our traveler the disasters attending the 
Persian conquest had rendered marriage less popular, 
and the public sale of wives was almost, if not quite, dis- 
continued. 

The other Babylonian custom which attracted the ad- 
miration of Herodotus was in connection with the prac- 
tice of medicine. There were no physicians in Babylon 
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whaterer, bat the people carried all their edck relations 
into the market-place, and every posser-by was obliged 
to ask the nature of the disease; and then, if the latter 
had ever hadit himself, or seen it in others, he advised 
the patient to follow the treatment which be knew to have 
eiected his own cure. 
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From Babylon Herodotus of course proceeded to the 
great city of Susa ; but before we follow him to the cap- 
ital of the Persian empire it will be necessary to take a 
comprdiensiTe purvey of early Oriental history, and of 
such biographical anecdotes as we can collect concerning 
the kings and warriors of the eastern world. 
V The three great empires of the east were those of 
Assyria, Chaldee-Babylonia, and Medo-Persia. All 
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these trace back their arigm throng lialB of unkoown 
djnasdes to die earliest times; bat it is certain that at* 
primeral date the Ajnyriaii was ahead j die great mling 
power in Asia, and Aat fin- manjoentiiiies the Ghaldee- 
Babykmian and die Medo-Peraian empires were unable 
to establish their independence. The duuncter of the 
great Asiatic empires may be described in a few words. 
At different periods warlike nomad hordes, pressed by 
femine or lured by the hopes of plunder, haye fimaken 
their northern or more stertile climes, to cany war and 
conqnest into the fimitfdl and cultivated lands of Southern 
Asia. There die omqiierors haye established a brief but 
eyanescent empire ; for they haye quickly adopted die 
luxurious habits of die yanquished nations, and conse- 
quently haye been soon oyerthrown by fresh swanns of 
uncorrupted warriors, who also in dieir turn haye d^en- 
erated and giyen way to new inyaders. In this manner 
the empiresof the Assyrians, the Chaldaeains, the Persians, 
and die Pardiians, were founded and fell ; such, in die 
middle ages' was die history of the Arabian conquest, and 
such, up to the present day, has been the history of die 
empires of Tartary and Mongol. The extent of such 
ccHiquests has astonished eyery historian. The &bled 
achieyements of Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar haye 
been outdone by diose of the sucessors of Mohammed and 
Ginghis Khan. The Saracen dominion extended at one 
period from Morocco and Spain to Hindustan ; and die 
Mongol armies haye fought at die same time in Silesia, 
and under the Wall of China. 

The general features in die gradual internal deyelop- 
ment of all empires formed by nomad conquerors, are : 
first, die mere occupation of rich territories and levying 
of tribute, when die constitutions already established 
among die conquered or tributary nations are generally 
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sofiered to remain ; secondly, the gradual progress toward 
the adoption of a fixed abode and the building of cities ; 
together with the assumption of the customs and civiliza- 
tion of the conquered; thirdly, the division into provinces, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the establishment of 
satrap government ; fourthly insurrections of the satraps 
and pernicious influence of the seraglio, which quickly 
produced the dissolution of the empire, or its total anni- 
hilation by some violent attack from without. 

The only trustworthy accounts of the old Assyrian 
empire are to be found in Scripture. Nimrod, the son 
of Gush, and grandson of Ham, founded the kingdom of 
Babel or Babylon, in the land of Shinar, on the banks 
of the Euphrates j"^ and then, according to the marginal 
version of the passage, went out into Assyria, and built 
Nineveh and other cities on the banks of the Tigris and 
to the north-east of Babylon. Henceforth the names of 
Nineveh on the Tigris, and Babylon on the Euphrates, 
peer through a cloud of legend, which, until very lately, 
defied the keenest historical vision. The astounding dis- 
coveries of Mr. Layard have, however, filled all Europe 
with hope and expectation. Colonel Rawlinson, Dr. 
Hinckes, and a host of other learned antiquarians and 
philologists, are still laboriously engaged in explaining and 
interpreting the countless treasures of that wondrous mine 
which was opened by the immortal Layard. Upon these, 
however, we shall not dwell in the present biography. It 
is suflSqient to say that they every where confirm the 
testimony of Holy Writ. 

The old Assyrian empire evidently extended over an 

immense portion of civilized Asia. Chedorlaomer, who 

invaded Palestine and subdued the five kings in the time 

of Abraham,! was probably an Assyrian monarch. The 

o Gen. X. 10, 11. f C^eo. xiv. 

VOL. n. 13 
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ezploitB of Niniis and Semiiamis belong to a ktar period, 
but haye beai too mudi exaggerated for us to arrive at 
the trath until farther diacoymes haye been made and 
fiourther iusmptioiis haye been deciphered. The Asb jriaoB 
were a powerful people in the days of Moseft,"^ andDayid 
likewise mentions them among his enemies ;f but thej 
do not fidrly appear upon the stage of history until the 
latter days oi the Israelite monarchy. About b.c. 862, 
the prophet Jonah was sent to Nineveh, the mi^ty cap- 
ital of the Assyrian empire. At tliat time Nineveh was 
three days' joum^ in circiunferenoe;:^ and as we learn 
that it contained more than 120,000 children who could 
not discern between their right hand and their left,^ the 
population haa been estimated at 2,000,000 of souls. 
Nineveh was built in the same &shion as Babylon, and 
protected by similarly strong fortifications. Each city 
was of a square form, through which the streets extended 
in straight lines, intersecting each other at right angles. 
Both Nineveh and Babylon thus presented the appear- 
ance of vast camps transformed into cities; and we need 
scarcely wonder at the grandeur and extent of the palaces, 
temples, and walk, wh^i we consider that a plentiful 
supply of building materials could always be found near 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates; clay that the sun 
could dry or the fire could bake into bricks, and sources 
of bitumen which rendered all mortar unnecessary. 

The mission of Jonah was successful. The entire diy 
dothed itself in sackcloth and repented before the LordL 
But the power of Assyria had been for long on the de- 
cline. She had been unable to save her vassal, Priam, 
king of Troy, firom the' vtsngeance of the Greeks under 
Agamemnon. She could not assail, with any success, 

* Numb. xxiv. ^2. f Paalm, l-ryri^v g. 

i Jonah, i 2 ; ill 2, 8. § Jonab, iv, 11. 
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tbe mdependent empire of David and Solomon ; nor conld 
she prevent the establishment of the kingdom of Damas- 
eus under the Benhadads, or the settlement of the Gtieek 
colonies on the shores of Asia Minor. About the year 
B.a 820, Sardanapalus, the most efieminate and loxu- 
rioiis of eyen Afiiatic sovereigns, sat upon the throne of 
• Nineveh. Arbaoes, the governor of Media, and Beksis, 
the governor of Babylonia, marched against him, and 
besieged Nineveh. Sardanapalus saw that the city was 
lost, and is said to have resolved upon dying such a 
death as should cover the infamy of his scandalous and 
effeminate reign. About a century before, Zimri, king 
of the Ten Tribes of brael, had beai besieged in the city 
of Tirzah by the rebel general Omri, the &ther of th» 
<^ebrated Ahab. The city was taken by Omri ; and 
Zimri, seeing that all was lost, shut himself up in his 
palace, and, setting it on &ce with his own hands, perished 
in the flames."^ Sardanapalus now appears to have fol* 
l^^wed the example of Zimri. He ordered a lai^ funeral 
pyre to be erected in the palace of the Assyrian kin^; 
and th^i brought out all his treasures and all his wives 
uid concubines and placed them on the pyre ; and then 
ascending it himself, he set it on fire, and the whole 
paiahed in the flames. 

A new dynasty of kings ascended ihe throne of Nine^ 
veh, whom we may call the Arbaeidse, as they appear to 
have belonged to the family of Arbaoes the Mede. We 
may take it for granted that the Assyrian kings who 
a{q>eared in the latter days of the divided Hebrew mon- 
ardiies of Judah and Israel, belonged to this Medo-As- 
syrian dynasty of the Arbacidae. About b. c. 770 the 
Assyrian king Pul invaded Northern Palestme ;t and in 

* 1 Kings, zvi 18. f ^ ^^&t xv. 19. 
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B.a 750 hk SQCcesflar Tigladi-POeser* canied awBy 
oaptire the Syrians of Damascos and the Israelites east 
of the Jordan-t Next followed the Assyrian captivity 
of the Ten Tribes of Israel, which was execated by Shal- 
maneser in B. c. 7304 The second Assyrian empire was 
now in its zenith, and fifteen years af^r the captivity 
Sennacherib marched through Palestine with an immense 
army for the invasion of Egypt ; but the oppositi<m whidi 
be received from Hessekiah, the pious king of Jndah, and 
the destruction of his army by the angel of the Lord, has 
already been narrated in our Egyptian history. 

The loss of this splendid army heralded the decline of 
the second Assyrian empire. A conspiracy was formed 
in the palace, and Sennacherib was assassinated by two 
of his sons while worshiping in the temple of Nisroch. 
The second Assyrian empire became, like the first, 
gradually sunk in luxury and effeminacy, and Nineyeh 
was taken by the Modes about b. g. 606. 

We now turn to the history first, of Babylonia, and 
then of Media, but we must remind the reader that we 
have been compelled to fill up some gaps by conjectures. 
After the first capture of Nineveh, Babylonia fell into the 
hands of a dynasty of Ghaldaean kings. Of these Nabo- 
nassar is famous because his reign was fixed upon by the 
Babylonian astronomers as the era from whence they 
began their calculations. This era is called the Era of 
Nabonassar, and commenced on the 26th of February, 
B.C. 747. Another king, Merodach Baladan, is also 
known to the Scripture reader as having sent embassa- 
dors to king Hezekiah, about B.G. 712, to congratulate him 
on his recovery from sickness. The account of this em- 
bassy is especially interesting from its connection with 

• Tiglath-Pal-AflBur, i e., the tiger lord of .A^yria. 

t 2 Kings, XV. 29. J 2 Kings, xvii. 
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ihe sharp reproof administered bj the prophet Isaiah to 
the Hebrew monarch for his ill-timed pride in exhibiting 
his treasures to the Babylonian envoys. The conquests 
of Nebuchadnezzar have already been mentioned. The 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus we shall have occasion to 
describe in our chapter on Persian history. 

The history of Media next demands our attention. 
Media lay to the west and south of the Caspian Sea. 
After the overthrow of the first Assyrian empire by 
Arbaces and Belesis, Media appears to have continued in 
a state of freedom and independence, under a kind of 
republican government, in which each district chose its 
own judge. About B.C. 711, one of these judges, named 
Deioces, aimed at sovereign power. He applied himself 
with the utmost zeal to the just and upright discharge 
of his duties. At that time lawlessness and injustice pre- 
vailed throughout Media, and consequently the fame of 
Deioces spread through the neighboring districts, until 
persons came from all parts of the country to submit their 
quarrels to his decision. At last the Modes would apply 
to no other judge whatever ; and then Deioces retired 
from the judgment-seat, declaring that he could no longer 
neglect his own afiairs for the sake of deciding the quar- 
rels of others. This artflil policy on the part of Deioces 
met with every success. Lawlessness and rapine once 
more prevailed throughout Media. An assembly of the 
people was convoked to discuss the state of the country 
and settle upon some means for suppressing the general 
disorders. The partisans of Deioces arose in the assem- 
bly and proposed the appointment of a king, and the 
motion was favorably received by all present. The 
question immediately arose as to who should be elevated 
to the sovereignty, and Deioces was named and chosen 
with acclamations. Deioces accepted the regal power, 
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bat reqiiiiwd theMedes tobiiildhimaBtrong and spftdoas 
palace, and permit him to choose his own body guardft. 
The Modes obeyed. By his directi<Hi they erected an 
extraordinary cily which was named Ecbatana, and whieh 
henoeforth became the metropolis of the Median kingdom. 
It was circular and built in a succession of terraces, each 
one rising aboye the other ; the center terrace containing 
the king's palace and treasury. The terraces were seven 
in number and each one was defended by walls. The 
appearance of Ecbatana from a distance was most splen- 
did. The battlements of each terrace were of different 
colors, and could all be distinguished; as each interim 
terrace rose above the one outside it by the exact height 
of its battlement. The battlement surrounding the out- 
ermost circle was painted white, the second was Black, 
the third was purple, the fourth was blue, the fifth was 
scarlet, the sixth was plated with silver, and the seventh, 
which surrounded the royal palace and treasury, was 
plated with gold. 

Deioces having thus defended his palace by extensive 
fortifications, began to establish all the etiquette and cer- 
emonial of an eastern court. No private person was ad- 
mitted into the royal presence, but could only consult the 
sovereign by means of messengers. No one could spit or 
laugh in his presence without being considered to have 
been guilty of a great indecency. This system of court 
etiquette was established for the purpose of conveying 
the idea that he was somethiag more than mortal man; 
and at the same time to check all attempts at conspira(gr 
or rebellion among those who in reality were his equals . 
in birth and ability. He became likewise very severe in 
the distribution of justice. All disputants were compelled 
to send their cases to him in writing, and when he had 
come to a decision he sait the writings back again. A 
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spy system was also established in every part of his 
dominions. Whenever one man injured another, the 
event soon reached the royal ears, and the offending 
party was speedily summoned and punished in proportion 
to his offense. 

Deiooes died B.C. 647, after a reign of fifty-three years, 
and was succeeded by his son Phraortes. The new king 
aimed at foreign conquest. He subdued the hardy and 
warlike Persians to the south of Media, and led his vic^ 
torious army to the walls of Nineveh ; but perished there 
with the greater part of his forces in the year B. c. 625, 
after a reign of twenty-two years. 

Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes, next ascended the 
throne of Media. He determined to extend the conquests 
of his father and avenge his death. He was the first 
Asiatic warrior who divided his army into cohorts, separ 
rating the spearmen, archers, and cavalry ; for, before his 
time, neither description of troops had formed a separate 
corps, but all had fought together, archers mixed up with 
spearmen, and cavalry with infantry, without the slight- 
est attempt at management. He conquered the whole of 
Asia as &r westward as the river Halys, and even com- 
menced war against Lydia, which was settled in the 
manner already narrated."^ He next marched against 
Nineveh, but was called away by the inundation of a 
great Scythian horde ; and several years elapsed before 
he was enabled to expel the invaders. At last he was 
enabled to concentrate his forces upon Nineveh, which he 
finally took about B.C. 606 ; and thus forever overthrew 
the empire of Assyria. 

Oyaxares died B.C. 585, and was succeeded on the 

throne of Media by his son Astyages. During the reign 

of Astyages that great revolution broke out which placed 

* See chap- 
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the celebrated Cyras, the Persian, at the head of the 
Medo-Persian empire. It will therefore be neeessary to 
take a brief glance at the coteinporary state of Persia. 

The Persian highlanders were divided into ten tribes 
or clans. The nobles or warrior class, formed three clans ; 
the agricultural population likewise formed three ; while 
the remaining four comprehended the nomad races. Of 
the three tribes of nobles or warriors, the Pasargadse were 
regarded as the noblest, and included the royal &mily of 
Achsemenids. This family was said to have been founded 
by Achaemenes, a name which is supposed to conceal that 
of the king Jemshid, the famous legislator of the Persians 
and ancient sovereign of Iran.=^ After the conquest of 
Persia by Phraortes, the country was perhaps ruled by 
the Achaemenids, subject of course to the imperial sway 
of Media. 

Astyages, the new king of Media and its depend^cies, 
had a daughter, to whom he gave the name of Mandane. 
When Mandane was still young, her father Astyages was 
troubled with a dream, and, on applying to the Magian 
interpreters of visions, he was told that she was destined 
to cause the overthrow of the Median empire. Accord- 
ingly, when she had grown up, Astyages was afraid of 
marrying her to a Median noble, and therefore selected a 
husband from among the conquered aristocracy of Per- 
sia, whose native princes were apparently as much de- 
spised by the Median courtiers as the Highland chiefe of 
Scotland were, two centuries ago, by the frivolous cour- 
tiers of Charles the Second. The husband chosen by 
Astyages was named Cambyses, and belonged to the old 
royal family of the Achaemenids ; but was withal of so 
peaceful a disposition that not the slightest fear was enter- 

* The names of Aclisemenes and Jemshid have been identified by 
removing the Greek termination of enes and the Persian skid. 
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tamed that he would ever join in an insurrection, much 
less attempt the subversion of the Median monarchy. 

In the first year of the marriage of Cambyses and 
Mandane the king Astyages had another dream. The 
Magian diviners were again consulted, and declared that 
a child of Mandane should reign in the stead of Astyages. 
The Median king unmediately summoned Harpagus, who 
was a kinsman of his own and manager of all his afiairs, 
and at the same time one of the most faithful of the 
Modes. " Harpagus," he said, " I am now about to 
intrust you with a business which I charge you to ex^ 
cute without fail, for otherwise you will expose me to 
danger, and bring ruin upon yourself. Mandane haa be- 
come a mother, and you must take her child to your 
own house, and put it to death without compunction, and 
then bury it in whatever way you may think fit." 
Harpagus promised faithfully to obey. The infant 
grandson of his royal master was placed in his hands, 
and he carried it to his own house, but then burst into 
tears, and informed his wife of the cruel command of 
Astyages. He soon, however, determined how to act. 
He would not do the deed of blood with his own hands, 
because the in&nt belonged to his own kindred; and 
also because there was no one but Mandane to succeed 
Astyages in the sovereignty, and therefore his life would 
some day be in the greatest danger from a queen whose 
first-bom son he had put to death. He saw, however, 
that the child must be slain, and at last bethought him 
of a fitting executioner. He sent for one of Astyages's 
own herdsmen, named Mitradates, who grazed his cattle 
at the lofty mountains in the northern part of Media, 
near the Black Sea ; and on the arrival of Mitradates, 
addressed him as follows : '' Astyages bids you take this 
infi3int and expose it on the bleakest part of the mount- 

13* 
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mm, dnt it maj speeffly peridi; and he has akngfsi 
me to add that if yoa abonld be tonpted to sare the 
child yoa will be condraoiied to the most cruel (rf* deaths." 
The heidamai having heard theae wcMrda, tocA: the child 
and letuned to his cottage at the foot rf the momtl- 
ains. It so happ^ied, that during his absence, his own 
wife had given birth to a son ; and indeed^ all the time 
he had been away he had heesk anxioos fur the wel&re 
43i his wife, while she on her part had been alarmed at 
the nnaecnstcMned smnmons which her husband had va- 
ceived from Harpagos. She acooidingly asked him at 
once why he had been so hastily sent for. ^' Wife," he 
replied, /' when I readied the city of Edbatana, I saw 
and heard what I wish I had never witnessed, and what 
I wish had never be&llen our noble masters. The whde 
house of Hairpagus was filled with lamentations ; and 
when I entered his presenee I saw an in&nt lying ht&te 
me, panting and crying, dressed in gold and a robe of 
various colors. Harpagus then ordered me to cany the . 
child away, and expose it in that part of the mountains 
which was most frequented by wild beasts ; and at the 
same time told me that it was the king Astyages who 
had knposed the task upon me, and that if I &ikd I 
should incur the severest punishment. laGOordiogly 
took up the in&at and carried it away, supposing it to 
have bek>nged to one of the servants ; for though I was 
astonished at seeing the child dressed in such fine apparel, 
and at the sorrow which prevailed throughout the house, 
I had no suspicions. On my way home, however, I heard 
the whole truth from a jservant who accompanied me 
from Ecbatana, that the child was the son of Mandaue 
and Cambyses.'' 

When Mitradates the herdsmen had finished these 
wosds he showed the babe to his wile ; and ^e, se^i^ 
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that it was large and beautiful, besought him with tears 
to save it. He said that it was impoBsible, for that 
&I»ea would be sent by Harpagus ip see that the deed 
was properly performed. She replied that she herself 
had giten birth to a child, but that it had'been bom 
dead ; and she proposed that he should expose their own 
dead child, and bring up the son of Mandane instead. 
The herdsman adopted this suggestion. He dressed the 
dead child in the fine robes of the stranger, and exposed 
it in the most desolate part of the mountains ; and 
then on the third day he fetched it away, and carried it 
to Eebatana to show Harpagus. The latter did not, 
however, care to see it, being satisfied that the deed 
had been accomplished; and merely sent some of 
his trustiest guaards to bury the child. Thus the 
herdsman's son was buried, and the infant afterward 
named Cyrus was brought up by the herdsman's wife, 
though of course under some other name bebngiog to 
the family. 

When Gyrus reached the age of ten years the secret 
of his birth was discovered by the following drcum- 
stance. One day he was playing with the other boys of 
the village, and was chosen by his companions to be their 
king. Accordingly he appointed some of them to build 
houses, and others to be his body guard; one of them 
to be the king's eye or royal inspector, and another to 
bring messages to him according to the court etiquette 
established by Deioces. In^ short he assigned to each of 
them his proper duty. Now one of the boys who were 
playing was the son of a Median of high rank named 
Art^oabares, and refused to obey the orders of Cyrus. 
The mock king, however, commanded the others to seize 
the delinquent, and then scourged him with his own 
hand. The boy took the indignity to heart, and com- 
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plained to hk firther of llie pmudimenft wbkh lie hmd 
reoeiyed from the son of a beidsniaii. ArtemlnicB, m 
ft transport of rage^ went immediately to the kii^ and 
complained of the indignity; and Aatyagea ^ onee aemi 
finr Mitradatea and his repated son. When the latter 
entered the royal presence Astynges asked Cjrma ham 
he, the son of a herdsman, could haye dared to treat 
the son of one of the chief men in the kingdom with 
such indignity. Gyms replied : ^' Sire, I treated him 
with justice. The boys of our. village, of whidi he 
was one, made me a kii:^ in spcHi;, because I ^fipetaed 
to them to be the fittest for that office. Now all tlie 
others obeyed my commands, but this <me rrfosed to pay 
the slightest attention to my orders, and was conse- 
quently punished. If then I am on this account to be 
considered deserving of punishment, here I am ready to 
submit to it." 

While the boy was thus speaking Astyages recognised 
him, both by his countenance and language, and saw 
likewise that his age corresponded with the years which 
had elapsed since the exposure. The discovery rendered 
him speechless for some time, but at last he recovered 
himself sufficiently to dismiss Artembares with the prom- 
ise that neither he nor his son should have for the future 
any cause of complaint. He then ordered Cyrus to be 
conducted into an inner room, and began to examine 
Mitradates. The herdsmen, of course, affirmed that the 
boy was his own son, and that the mother was still liv- 
ing ; but Astyages ordered him to be taken to the tor- 
ture, and then Mitradates confessed the whole matter, 
and concluded with prayers and entreaties for pardon. ' 
Astyages did not trouble himself to punish the herdsman, 
but sent for Harpagus, and asked him how he had dis- 
posed of the in&nt son of Mandane. Harpagus seeing 
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Mitradatee, felt that fiilsehood would be utterly useleai^ 
He therefore replied as follows : '^ O king, after I had 
carried away the iu&nt I carefully considered how I 
might obey your commands without being guilty of the 
crime of murder. I then sent for this herdsman, and 
gave the child into his bands, and told him that you 
had ordered him to put it to death ; and I charged him 
to expose it on some bleak mountain, and keep watch 
until it died, threatening him at the same time with 
the severest punishmei^t if he fidled to obey my orders. 
Afterward, when the child was dead, I sent some of 
my trustiest guards to see the body and bury it. This, 
king, is the whole truth, and such was the fate of the 
child." 

Astyages dissembled his anger, but determined to be 
terribly revenged on Harpagus. He told the latter the 
story which the herdsman had related, and ended by say- 
ing that he was happy to say that the child was alive and 
well. " I have suffered," he added, "much sorrow in 
believing that the child was dead and in bearing the re- 
proaches of my daughter Mandane ; therefore since for- 
tune has taken a &vorable turn, I pray you to send your 
own son to be a companion to my recovered grandson, aiid 
do you be with me at supper, when I purpose to offer sac- 
rifice to the gods for the preservation of the child." Har- 
pagus went home delighted with his escape and the royal 
invitation. He sent his only son, who was about thirteen 
years of age to the palace, and told his wife of all the joy- 
ful things which had taken place. At the appointed hour 
he went to the banquet, and when all the guests had as- 
sembled and the covers were removed, he saw before him 
the bleeding body of his murdered son. 

Astyages having thus inflicted a terrible punishment oq 
Harpagus, summoned the Magi for the purpose of decid- 
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jug upon the &te of Ojnui. They stQl adhered to the 
former interpretation of the dream ; bat when thej heaid 
that the boy had been abeady chofien king in sport, they 
considered that their dream was fulfilled, and that A^ 
tyages need not trouble himself any fiirtiher oonceming 
his Persian grandson. Aooordiogly the king sent Oyms 
to his par^its in Persia ; and it is unnecessary to dilate 
upon the joy of Cambyses and Mandane upon reoorering 
Iheir kHig-lost, and, as they supposed murdered son. 

When Cyrus had reached man'3 estate, he became one 
of the most able and popular men in Persia. Harpagos^ 
who was burning with vengeance, perceived that Oyrus 
might possibly become his avenger, and therefore paid 
great court to the young Persian chief, and contracted a 
firm friendship with him. Meantime, seeing that the 
conduct of Astyages was very tyrannical toward the 
Modes, he formed a conspiracy with the principal men 
of the Median nation for the accession of Gyms to the 
throne and the deposition of Astyages. Having brought 
all his plans to maturity, he wished to discover them to 
Gyrus ; but the roads were so well guarded, and every 
thing that passed between Media and Persia was so closely 
examined, that he did not know how to open a c(«Dmu- 
nication. At last he hit upon the following artifice. He 
contrived to conceal the necessary writing in the belly of 
a hare ; and then sewing the skins carefully together, he 
gave it, together with some nets, to one of his tmstieBt 
servants to carry to Persia. The messenger who was 
disguised as a hunter, reached Gyrus in safety; and, in 
accordance with the instructions which he had previously 
received from Harpagus, directed the Persian chief to 
open the hare with his own hand, and when no one else 
was present GyroB accordingly did so, and fi>und the 
fi)llowing letter : — 
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" Son of Oambysbs, 

'' I am assured that the gods waldlioyer you, forother- 
wifle yoa could never faaye arrived at jour present fi)rtune. 
I entreat joa now to take vengeance on your murderer 
j&fityages ; for as far as he is concerned you died long 
enoiigh ago ; and nothing but the care of the gods and 
my protection have preserved you alive. You have be^ 
long infomijed of how Astyages behaved toward you, and 
of how much I have suffered from his hands because I 
saved your life. If you will now follow my counsel, you 
shall rule over that great empire which is now swayed by 
As^ttges. Persuade the Persians to revolt, and ihea 
inviide Media; and whether I or any other illustrious 
Mode be sent to oppose you, our forces will desert at the 
&Bt onset and pass over to you. Since, then, every thing 
is ready here,' do as I advise, and do it without delay. 

"Harpagus." 

Gyms eagerly accepted the proposal of Harpagus, and 
considered how he could best induce the Persians to 
revolt. At last he hit upon the following plwi. He 
convened an assembly of the Persian tribes, and exhibited 
. a fictitious written order, as if from Astyages, appointing 
him commander-'in-chief of the Persian forces. He then 
ordered every one to attend on the following day in a field 
overgrown wilJi briars, and to bring his reaping-hook with 
Mm. Accordingly, when they had all assembled together, 
he set them to work for the entire day in clearing the 
field of briars ; and when they had finished their task, he 
desired them to attend on the following day, to feast, and 
make merry. For this purpose he collected and slew all 
the goats, sheep, and osren which were the property of his 
&ther; and further to promote the entertainment of the 
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Paniw, he added rieb wines and aihuidaiioe of del^^ 
The next day when thej were met, he desired them to 
recline on the grass and enjoy themselres. When the fieast 
was over he asked them which day's tare they liked liie 
best, the day of laboring in the &U or the day of hanqoet^ 
ing on the grass? They rq>I]ed that the omtrast between 
the two was strong indeed, as on the first day they had 
every thing that was bad, and on the seomd day eyeiy 
thing that was good. Cyras then at once diaoovered hia 
intuitions. ^^ Men of Persia," he exclaimed, '^ yoa aie 
the arbiters of your own fortune. If yon obey me, 
yoa will ^joy greater blessings than those <rf to-day ; if 
yoa shut yoar ears, yoa most prepare to enooont^ greater 
hardships than those of yesterday. My voice is Ihe voice 
of freedom. I was sent by a Divine providence to deliver 
yoa from the Median yoke. Ton are doobtless equal 
to the Modes in every thing, and most assuredly you 
are as brave." 

The Persians received with acclamations the speech of 
the ardent chieftian. They at once acc^ted Gyrus for 
their leader. The news of the insurrection soon reached 
the ears of Astyages ; and he sent off a messenger to 
summ<m Gyrus to the court at Ecbatana. Gyrus bade the 
messenger tell his royal master that he would come fast, 
enough, and before he was wanted. Astyages was now 
alarmed, and armed all the Medes and then, as if the 
gods had deprived him of all his senses made Harpagos 
their general. A battle ensued between the army of 
Harpagus and that of Gyrus. Such of the Medes as 
knew nothing of the plot fought as well as they could; 
others deserted to the Persians ; but the far greater num- 
ber purposely behaved as cowards, and fled from the field. 

When the tidings of this shameful defeat reached the 
ears of Astyages, he exclaimed, " Gyrus shall not rejoice 
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thus." He then executed the Magian diyiners who had 
aasured him that Cyrus might be sent to Persia without 
&ar, and arming all the Medes, old and young, that were 
left in Ecbatana, he marched out to meet the Persians. 
A ccHiflict ensued in which the Medes were completely 
defeated, and Astyages was taken prisoner. Harpagus, 
who could not forget the barbarous murder of his son, 
exulted over the royal captive, and jeeringly asked him 
bow he likecT changing sovereignty for captivity. Asty- 
ages, however retorted that Harpagus was a fool for 
giving the kingdom to Gyrus when he might have had it 
himself, and a knave for enslaving the whole Median 
nation to their former servants on account of his own 
private injuries."^ 

Thus was the empire transferred from the Medes to the 
Achaemenids of Persia in the year b. c. 550, by the hand 
of the same great chieftain who subsequently issued the 
^ edict for the restoration of the Jews from their Babylonian 
captivity to their country and their temple.f The life 
of Astyages was however preserved, and he remained 
with Cyrus until the year of his death. 

* The above account of the establishment of the Medo-Persian 
empire can not be reconciled 'with the hiBtoricsl notices in the 
Book of DanieL It w, however to be simply regarded as one of the 
numerous traditionary histories of Persia which were floating about 
in the time of Herodotus. Our traveler himself when he subse- 
quently wrote the history of Persia, found that he could not recon- 
cile the several stories which were told him, and therefore simply 
related the one we have given above. The authentic one, which 
might have explained the few notices in the Book of Daniel, has 
been utterly lost, though glimpses of it appear in Xenophon's ro- 
mantic life of Cyrus. 

+ Ezra, i 1-4 
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The principal events in the reign of Gyros have been 
nearly all- described in previous chapters. He subjected 
the whole of inner Asia, as far as the banks of the Halys^ 
and then, when Croesus the Ljdian attempted to oppose 
the progress of his arms, he boldly marched on Sardis, 
and soon reduced the whole Lydian empire to his im- 
perial sway. The Greek cities on the shore of the 
j3E!gean, who had previously paid tribute to Lydia, now 
wished to transfer their allegiance to Persia upon similar 
terms. Cyrus, however, refused to deal thus gently 
with them. When about to march on Sardis, he had 
sent envoys to the lonians and .^lians to request them 
to revolt from Croesus. At that time, howeyer, they 
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had refused to oome oyer ; but now lliat he hadoooqneied 
lijdia, they were aimoas to oome to terms. Instead, 
therefore, of making the same friendly alliance with 
them which he would have been glad enoagh to oon- 
elude before, he told them the following story : — "A 
piper seeing some fishes in the sea, took out his pipe 
and began to play to them, expecting tiiat they woidd 
come ashore. Finding, however, that his hopes were 
disappointed, he took a casting-net, and soon inclosed a 
great number of fishes, and drew them out. The fishes 
now began to leap about; but he said to them, ^ Cease 
your dancing now, since when I piped you refdsed to 
dance.' " 

When the Asiatic Greeks receired this fiible in answer 
to their application, they began to fortify their cities with 
walls, and sent envoys to Sparta to implore the assist- 
ance of the Spartan people. The latter, however, r&- 
^sed to come to their reUef, but contented themselves 
with sending a herald in the name of the Spartans to 
warn Cyrus not to injure any Greek city, for in that 
case they would at once interfere. Cyrus inquired of those 
about him who the Spartans were who had sent him such 
a warning; and on learning all about them, he said to 
the herald, *' I was never in my life afraid of those 
people who set apart a place in their city for the purpose 
of lying and cheating each other ; and if I continue in 
health, the Spartans shall not have to talk of the calam-r 
ities of the lonians, but of their own." This taujit 
was leveled at the Greek nation generally, who had a 
market in every city for the purpose of buying and selt 
ing ; an institution which was totally unknown to the 
Persian pe(^le. 

Cyrus then bent his steps toward the east for the pur* 
pose of subjecting the Babylonian territory, leaving his 
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generals to sabdue the Greek cities in Asia Minor. This 
was accomplished chiefly hj Harpagus the Mede, who 
took the cities by means of earthworks ; for he forced 
the people to retire within their fortifications, and llien, 
having heaped np mounds against tiie walls, he carried 
each city by storm. The incidents of this war were 
very few, and we have already narrated all that were 
worth relating. Harpagus completely reduced the whole 
of the western coast of Asia Minor ; and the Greeks in 
the islands, who had defied the power of Croesus, now 
tendered their submission to Cyrus, lest they should suffer 
a similar fate. 

Meantime Cyrus marched against Babylon, which was 
under the rule of Belshazzar, the grandson of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. On his way he arrived at the river Gyndes, 
which could only be crossed in boats, and one of the 
sacred white hors^ which accompanied the expedition 
plunged into the stream through wantonness, and en- 
deavored to swim across, but the current carried it away, 
and it was drowned. Cyrus was exceedingly enraged at 
this ill omen, and in order to show his superior power 
over that of the river, he determined to weaken the 
stream and render it fordable. Accordingly he deferred 
his march on Babylon for an entire sui)[imer, and marked 
out 360 new channels in which to turn off the waters of 
the Gyndes, and this design was actually executed by his 
immense army. 

. The next spring he advanced against Babylon. The 
Babylonians hearing of his approach, marched out to meet 
him, but were quickly defeated. Cyrus then invested the 
enormous city, and endeavored to take it by blockade ; 
but the Babylonians had long expected his invasion, and 
had stored up sufficient provisions for many years' con- 
BumptiiHi. They therefore watched the siege from behind 
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their stapendoos walls without the slighteet fear of die 
result 

Gyrus was soon reduced to the utmost perplexity. 
The city appeared to be impregnable. An incredible 
time elapsed without the siege being advanced a single 
step. At last he had recourse to the following plan. 
He posted one division of his army on that side of 
Babylon where the Euphrates entered the city, and an- 
other division on the opposite side, where the river made 
its exit, giving orders to both divisions to proceed boldly 
up the channel of the river toward the interior of the 
city directly the stream should become sufficiently 
f(»rdable. He then marched away with the ineffect- 
ive part of his army, and diverted the Euphrates, by 
means of a canal, into an immense reservoir, which had 
been dug by Queen Nitocris. The river thus empt- 
ied of a large portion of its waters, became imme- 
diately fordable, and the two divisions of Persians 
marched boldly into the shallow stream toward the center 
of the city. 

That same night the Babylonians were engaged in 
oelebrating a splendid festival. Belshazzar the king 
made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank 
wine befcM'e the thousand. While he tasted the wine, he 
oommanded his servants to bring the golden and silver 
vessels, which Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the 
temple which was in Jerusalem. Then they brought the 
golden vessels, and the king and his princes, his wives 
and his concubines, drank therein In that same hour 
came forth fingers of a man's hand, and wrote over against 
the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the king's 
palace ; and the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. 
Then the king's countenance was changed, and his 
thoughts troubled him ; and he cried aloud to bring in 
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th6 aatroIogerSi the ChftMffaww, and the aoollmyera. 
Then came in all the king's wise men ; but they could 
not read the writing, nor make known^the intequretatimi 
thereof. Then was king Belshazzar greatly troubled, 
and his lords were astonished. Now the qne^dr-mother 
came into the banquet-house, and said, '^ king, lire for- 
ever : let not thy thoughts trouble thee. There is a man 
in thy kingdom in whom is the spirit of the holy gods; 
and in the days of thy father light, and understanding, 
and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was found in 
him ; whom the king Nebuchadnezzar made master of 
the magicians, astrologers, Ghaldaaans, and soothsayers. 
Now let Daniel be called, and he will show the interpre- 
tation." Then was Daniel brought in before the king. 
And Daniel said, ^' Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give 
thy rewards to another ; yet I will read the writing unto 
the king, and make known to him the interpretation. 
This is the writing, Mene, Mbne, Tekbl, Uphabsin. 
Mbnb ; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finifthed 
it. Tbkel ; Thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting. Peres; Thy kingdom is divided, and 
given to the Modes and Persians.""*^ Then commanded 
Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel with scarlet, and put 
a chain of gold about his neck, and made a proclamation 
oonceming him, that he should be the third ruler in the 
kingdom."! 

That night the mailed host of Persia were splashing 
tiirough the cold waters of the Euphrates. K the Baby- 
lonians had only shut the gates leading from the streets 
to the river, and mounted guard along the walls which 
ran along each bank, they would have caught the enemy 
as in a net, and destroyed the entire besieging army. 

* XJPHABSZN 18 an inflexion of the verb Pabas, from which Pbbbs 
is derived. t I>ini^ v. * 
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BtitsachwasnotthewilloftiidGodof iiati<»i8. ^^Thus 
iaith the Lord to His anointed, to Gyros, whose right 
hand I haye holden, to sabdue nations before him ; and I 
will loose the loins of kings,* to open befcnre him Hie two 
leayed gates ; and the gates shall not be shut I will go 
before thee, and make the crooked places straight : I will 
hteek in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron : and I will give thee the treasures of dark-* 
I10B8, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know that I, the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am 
the God of iBrael.""^ Through the solitary streets bereft 
of their watchmen, the troops of Gyrus spread through 
the-4nighty city. The palace of Nebuchadnezzar was 
filled with armed men. The sounds of music and dancing 
were changed to horror-stricken shrieking. The wine 
was turned to blood. '^Li that night was Belshazzar 
tibe king of the Ghaldaeans slaiu."t 

One of the earliest acts of the new conqueror wad to 
lestore the Jews from their captivity by that inspired 
•diet which is still preserved in the pages of Ezra. 

"Thus saith GYRUS King op PERSIA., 

'^ The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; and He hath charged me to build 
Him an house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is 
there among you of all his people? his God be with him, 
and Jet him go up to Jerusalem which is in Judah, and 
Imild the house of the Lord God of Israel (He is the 
€hMi), which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever remaineth 
in any place where he sojoumeth, let the men of his place 
hdp him with silver, aikl with gold, and with goods, and 
with beasts, beside tlie freewill offering for the house of 
God that is in Jerusalem.^' 

* Isaian, zly. 1-3. t I>&iuel, v. 30. 
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The career of Cyrus, however, was nearly closed. He 
fell, as already narrated, in the expedition against the 
Massagetae of the Khirgis steppe, in the year B.C. 530, 
and his son Gambyses reigned in his stead. 

Cambyses reigned seven years and five months, B.C. 
580-528. The great event of this period was the inva- 
sion of Egypt, which we have already narrated. Persia 
had not yet come in contact with European Greece. The 
latter was in the hands of petty sovereigns. Polycrates 
was tyrant of Samos ; Pisistratns was tyrant of Athens. 
Cambyses, after reducing Egypt, marched against the 
Ethiopians of the burning zone, and sent another army- 
against the oasis of Zeus Ammon. Both expeditiims 
fidled, and Cambyses returned to Memphis in a state 
bordering on madness. At this moment a grand eflfort 
was made by the Magians to overthrow the Persian 
supremacy, and to restore the Medic dynasty and the 
ancient ritual of the Magian religion ; but, in order to 
understand the character of the revolution, it will be 
necessary to take a brief view of the prevailing religious 
belief of the eastern world. 

Idolatry was anciently divided into two principal sects; 
the Sabasan, or worship of images, and the Magian, or 
worship of fire. The Sabsean prevailed among the Semitic 
races westward of the river Tigris ; the Magian prevailed 
among the Persian races eastward of the river Tigris. 

The Sabaeans worshiped the sun under the names of 
Belus and Baal — a deity with which, perhaps, the Zeus 
of the Greeks originally corresponded. The moon was 
likewise adored under the names of Astarte, Ashtaroth, 
and Aphrodite. The worship of the planets was intro- 
duced by the Chaldaeans. Each of these gods was repre- 
sented by some .image or emblem. The personification of 
various attributes of deity, and of certain abstract ideas, 
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was likewise accomplished by the Egyptians, and each 
personification was again represented by some image or 
emblem. Thus the number of gods rapidly increased. 
The Sabsean idolatry was carried to distant countries, the 
character of each deity, and even the mode of worship, 
differing with the character of the people who adopted it. 
The worshipers began to forget the origin of their gods. 
They began to regard them as superior beings, possessing 
the human form, but endowed with immortal Ufe and 
supernatural vigor. They connected them with their 
own national legends. Thus the Greeks, during the his- 
torical period, called the Sun-god Helios, and the moon- 
goddess Selene, without endowing them with any of 
those attributes which belonged to Baal and Astarte. 
The whole religious belief had undergone a gradual but 
thorough change. A few antiquarians, like our hero 
Herodotus, could identify some of the Greek gods with 
those of other nations, but that was all. In primeval 
times, the worship of the sun and moon possessed many 
fescinations, even for the worshiper of Jehovah. Job, in 
protesting his general righteousness and integrity, says, 
"When I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness, my heart had not been secretly 
enticed, nor my mouth kissed my hand."* The Ionian 
philosophers, in the time of Herodotus, were teaching 
that the sun was a mere mass of red-hot iron, and that 
the moon was only a huge stone. 

The Magians likewise adored the sun, but they wor- 
shiped it only under the form of fire, which they re- 
garded as the most perfect symbol of Deity. They be- 
lieved that there were two principles ; one the cause of 
all good, and the other the cause of all evil. The former 
was represented by light, and the latter by darkness. The 
* This text is in the form of an oath, Job, xzxi. 26, 27. 
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good god was named Ormuzd, and the efvil god was named 
Ahriman. 

^ The religioua ideas comiected with this main doctrine 
were set forth by Zoroaster. In the ancient books which 
form the Zendavesta, that celebrated but little known 
reformer asserted the existence of a kingdom of light 
and a kingdom of darkness. In the former reigned 
Ormuzd, the author and giver of all good ; in the latter 
reigned Ahriman, the source of all evil, moral as well 
as physical. The throne of Ormuzd was surrounded 
by the seven amshaqpand^ the princes of light, of whom 
he, Zoroaster, was the first. Subordinate to these were 
the izeds, or good genii. The kingdom of darkness sub- 
jected to Ahriman contained a similar hierarchy. The 
throne of Ahriman was surrounded by the seven superior 
devB, the princes of evil ; and an infinite number of in- 
ferior devs, or evil genii, were subordinate to the seven, 
in the same way as the izeds were' subordinate to the am- 
shaspands. According to the same system, the kingdoms 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman were eternally opposed to each 
other ; but at a future period Ahriman was to be over- 
thrown, and the powers of darkness destroyed, and the 
dominion of Ormuzd was then to become universal, and 
the kingdom of light was alone to subsist and embrace 
the universe. Meantime, however, all that existed ap- 
pertained either to the kingdom of Ormuzd or to that 
of Ahriman, whether rational or irrational, animate or 
inanimate. There were pure men, pure aimnals, pure 
vegetables — all the creation of Ormuzd; and, again, 
there were impure men, impure animals, and impure 
vegetables — all the creation of Ahriman. All men 
were accounted impure, who, by thought, word, or 
deed, despised the laws of Zoroaster, which he received 
firom Ormuzd, together with all poisonous or pernicious 
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aoimala or reptiles, plants or vegetables. On the other 
hand, in the country where the law of Zoroaster was re- 
vered, every thing was pure and holy ; so that the pre- 
cepts o£ Ormuzd extended their influence not only over 
the human race, but even to the brute and inanimate 
creation. It was the duty of the servant of Ormuzd 
to foster every thing in nature which was pure and holy, 
and at the same time to attack and destroy all impure 
animals.* 

The worship of fire and other religious ceremonies 
connected with the Magian religion, will be described in 
a future page. It is a curious fact that the religion 
itself should have survived centuries of persecution, and 
many important revolutions. The fire-worshipers of 
Persia fled &om before the sword of the intolerant and 
conquering Mohammedan to the deserts of Kerman and 
Hindostan, and finally, under the name of Parsees, set- 
tled at Bombay and in its vicinity. There they found 
refuge and toleration for themselves and their sacred 
books ; and it is only within the last century that these 
important records, bearing the name of the Zendaves- 
tas, have been rescued from obscurity and presented to 
Europe. 

The period in which Zoroaster flourished can not be 
distinctly ascertained ; but it is generally believed that he 
lived during the time of the old Medisui dynasty, which 
had preceded the establishment of the Persian supremacy. 
He was not, however, the founder of the Magian re- 
ligion, but its great reformer.f The Magiaai religion 

* See Heeren'a AsiatiG N(xtums, voL i. 

f There appears to have been at least two, if not more, Zoroas* 
ters. The first Zoroaster, or Zoroaster the Legislator, probably 
lived at some primeval period; while the second Zoroaster, or 
Zoroaster the Reformer, flourished about the same century as the 
prophet DanieL 
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was flaid to bsve been promulgated by Omraxi bimflftl^ 
in the golden age of Jemshid, the ancient soTereign of 
Iran. Its doctrines were preserred by the Magians, 
who finrmed a distmct tribe of the Modes, answmng to 
the priest-caste anK»ig the Egyptians, and periiaps bear- 
ing some resemblance to the priests and Levites of the 
Hebrew commnnity . The doctrine of Onnnxd, howeyer, 
had been misrepresented daring the age whidi preceded 
that of Zoroaster. A &l8e and delnsiye Magia, the 
work of the devs of Ahrinum, had crept in. Hnman 
sacrifices, and other strange and nnholy rites, appear to 
haye been practiced contrary to the ordinances whidi 
Ormozd had deliyered to Jemshid. Zoroaster came to 
destroy this delnsiye Magia, to bring back the pure laws 
of Ormnzd, and to restore the gold^i age of Jemshid, 
which is thns celebrated in the Zendayestas: — '' Jemshid, 
the &ther of his people, the most glorious of mortab 
whom the son oyer beheld. Inhis days animals perished 
not : there was no want either of water, or of firoit- 
bearing trees, or of animals fit for the food of mankind. 
Dnring the light of his reign there was neither frost nor 
burning heat, nor death, nor nnbridled passions, the 
work of the deys. Man appeared to retain foreyer the age 
of fifteen; the children grew up in safely as long as 
Jemshid reigned the &ther of his people."^ 

Zoroaster was enabled to carry out his reforms among 
the Magian priest-caste in spite of the opposition which 
he receiyed from those who adhered to the &lse doc- 
trines. It would seem, howeyer, that many continued to 
regard his reformation with deadly hatred. These haters 
of the innoyation were called the worshipers of the deys 
of Ahriman, probably in reference to the horrible mag- 
ical and superstitious rites which were practiced by tiie 
* ZeadayeBta, i 14. quoted bj Heeren. 
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eorrupted Magians in honor of Ahriman, the angel of 
darkness, the author and director of all evil, the deity 
below the earth. The Magians as a body, however, 
continued to be alone entitled to perform the offices of 
religion; they alone possessed the liturgies by which 
Ormuzd was to be addressed ; they alone could present 
prayers and sacrifice to the deity ; and they alone were 
acquainted with the ceremonies by which the prayers 
and sacrifices were to be accompanied. In this manner 
the Magians came to be considered as the only inter- 
locutors between Ormuzd and mankind. It was to them 
alone that Ormuzd revealed his will ; and they alone 
contemplated the future, and had the power of revealing 
its secrets. 

It is of course impossible to ascertain the true state of 
religious parties after the establishment of the Persian 
dynasty of Cyrus. We can not tell which party pre- 
dominated, whether the old heretical, or the reformed 
party of Zoroaster. If, indeed, we might hazard a con- 
jecture — ^for which, however, we have no historical 
authority — we should be inclined to think that the 
establishment of Cyrus on the throne of Media was 
as much a religious as a political revolution. The re- 
formed doctrines of Zoroaster may have been held by 
the simple herdsmen and agriculturists of the Persian 
highlands; while the Median court at Ecbatana was 
corrupted by the abominable rites which were denounced 
by Zoroaster as contrary to the ordinances which 
Ormuzd had delivered to Jemshid. We can thus ac- 
count for the signal success which attended the Persian 
revolt. Cyrus and his Persians were the followers of 
Zoroaater. They overthrew Astyages, who was evi- 
dently in the hands of the Magian priests, soothsayers, 
and counselors, who formed an important part of the 
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court of Ecbatana. Cyrus became king of the Medes 
and Persians. .He still retained the Magians as a 
priest-caste, in accordance with the laws of Zoroaster, 
but endeavored to eradicate the heretical rites and 
doctrines of those Magians who had previously op- 
posed the great reformer. We learn iBrom Xenophon 
that he first appointed the Magians to chant sacred 
hymns at the rising of the sun, and to ofiFer daily 
sacrifices.* Cyrus was succeeded by Cambyses, who, 
as we have seen by his conduct' in Egypt, was a still 
more zealous follower of Zoroaster ; and, besides repress- 
ing the heretical party in the Magian caste, persecuted 
with relentless rigor the image and calf-worshipers of 
Egypt. 

Such, we may presume, was the state of afiairs when 
that revolution broke out which is commonly known as 
the revolt of the Magians. Cambyses had a broths 
named Smerdis, who accompanied him in his expedition 
against Egypt. It will be remembered that the envoys 
sent by Cambyses to the Ethiopians returned with an 
Ethiopian bow, and a challenge from the Ethiopian king ; 
the latter implying that when the Persians were strong 
enough to draw the bow, then they might attempt the 
invasion of Ethiopia. It so happened that the prince 
Smerdis was more successful than any other Persian in 
his attempts to draw the Ethiopian bow. EUs success, 
however, aroused the jealousy of Cambyses, who sent 
him back to Persia. Shortly afterward, the jealousy of 
Cambyses increased. The king had a dream, in which a 
courier from Persia seemed to appear and inform him that 
Smerdis was seated on the royal throne, and touched the 
heavens with his head. Alarmed at this vision, and fear- 
ing that it portended some conspiracy on the part of 
^ Xenophon, Oyrvp, viii. 
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Smerdis, the king sent one of his most fidthfiil courtiers 
to Susa, with orders to kill Smerdis ; and the courtier, 
whose name was Prexaspes, set out on his cruel mission, 
and succeeded in putting the prince to death. 

Soonafter this event, it was popularly believed in Egypt 
that Gambyses was going mad. His conduct toward the 
Egyptian gods seemed to the superstitious people to be 
either a sure indication of insanity or else the cause of it. 
He was naturally subject to epileptic fits ; and his disorder 
seems to have been increased by his intemperate indulgence 
in wine. He was, moreover, much exasperated by the 
fidlure of his expeditions against the Ethiopians and 
Ammonians ; and he began to exhibit a cruel and arbitrary 
disposition which alarmed all his court. We have seen 
that he was very nearly putting the Lydian king, Croesus, 
to death with his own hand. He ordered twelve Persian 
nobles to be buried alive up to the head, without having 
any just cause for passing such a sentence. He acted most 
cruelly toward Prexaspes, who was one of the royal mes- 
sengers, and who had contrived the murder of Smerdis. 
He one day asked Prexaspes, what remarks were made 
by the Persians concerning their king. Prexaspes replied, 
"Sire, they extol you highly, but say that you are too 
much addicted to wine." Cambyses was enraged at the 
reply. " What !" he cried ; " do the Persians say that I 
have drunk away my senses ? We will see whether they 
have spoken the truth. Yonder is your son, my cup- 
bearer, standing under the portico, ff I draw my bow 
and shoot an arrow through his heart, I shall prove that 
the Persians are liars ; if, on the other hand, I miss him, 
the Persians may say that they have spoken the truth, and 
that I am not of sound mind." Cambyses then bent his 
bow and shot an arrow at the boy and pierced his heart. 
*^ There 1" hecried, laughing to the horror-stricken father, 
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'^ I iiave shown that I am not mad, Prexaspes. Did yon 
ever see a man take a better ahn ?" The terrified cour- 
tier was at once convinced that his sovereign was insane, 
and feeling that his own life was in danger, obsequiously 
replied, " Sire, I do not believe that a god could have 
shot so well." 

While these events were transpiring in Egypt, the 
Magians at Susa broke out into open revolt. The rebel- 
lion was headed by two brothers, one of whom, named 
Patizeithes, had been appointed steward of the royal 
palace. Patizeithes discovered that Smerdis, the brother 
of CambyseS; had been put to death by Prexaspes, a 
secret which was known to very few. Now the brother 
of Patizeithes was himself named Smerdis, and likewise 
bore a very exact resemblance to the brother of Cambyses ; 
Patizeithes therefore induced him to personate Smerdis, 
the brother of Cambyses, and promised to manage every 
thing for him. Accordingly the Magians were apparently 
revolting for the purpose of transferring the crown from 
Cambyses to Smerdis ; but in reality were seeking to 
restore the crown to a Median dynasty, and re-establish 
the old Magian rites and superstitions which had been 
denounced by Zoroaster and abolished by Cyrus and 
Cambyses. 

The tidings of this formidable rebellion soon reached 
the ears of Cambyses. Indeed, Patizeithes had sent 
heralds wherever a Persian army waa posted, to proclaim 
that the soldiers must for the future obey Smerdis instead 
of Cambyses. The army of Cambyses had left Egypt and 
encamped at Ecbatana, a treasure-town in Syria, which 
probably corresponded to the Hamath of Old Testament 
history. Here the herald uttered his proclamation in the 
midst of the troops, and in the very presence of Cambyses. 
The king at first thought he had been betrayed, and that 
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bifl brother Smerdis had been saved alive, and was really 
heading the revolt. He at once summoned Prexaspes, 
and asked him if he had really slain Smerdis. Prexaspes 
replied " Sire, it can not be true that your brother Smer- 
dis has revolted, for I myself put your order in execution, 
and buried Smerdis with my own hands. If, however, the 
dead are to rise again, you may expect Astyages the Mode 
to rise up against you ; if; on the contrary things are to 
be as they have been, it is impossible for Smerdis to do 
yott a mischief It appears to me that we should arrest 
the herald, and learn who sent him to proclaim King 
Smerdis." 

This advice pleased Cambyses, and the herald was soon 
brought^to the royal presence, and asked if Smerdis had 
given him his orders, or one of Smerdis's ministers. The 
herald replied that he had not so much as seen Smerdis, 
the brother of Cambyses. since the departure of the expe- 
dition to Egypt ; but that Patizeithes the Magian, who 
had been appointed steward of the royal palace, had 
charged him to make the proclamation. 

Prexaspes was thus cleared from the accusation of 
having disobeyed the king's commands, and suggested 
that it was the Magians who had revolted, under the 
leadership of Smerdis, the brother of Patizeithes. Cam- 
byses saw at once the meaning of his dream, and bitterly 
deplored the execution of his brother. He then leaped 
upon his horse for the purpose of proceeding with all 
. speed to Susa. At that moment the knob at the lower 
end of his sword or dirk sheath fell off. The point of the 
dirk, which was worn on the right thigh, was thus left 
bare ; and in the action of leaping on to his horse the 
blade inflicted a dangerous wound on his thigh, in the 
same part as that where he himself had formerly smitten 
the Egyptian calf-god Apis. Cambyses thinking himself 

14* 
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to be mortally wounded asked the name of the place, and 
waa told that the town was named Ecbatana. Now while 
he was staying in Egypt he had been informed by the 
oracle at Buto that he would die at Ecbatana ; and con- 
sequently he had supposed that he would die in bis old 
- age at the great city of Ecbatana, in Media, where all his 
treasures were. When told, howeyer, that the Syrian 
town went by the same name, he at once comprehended 
the meanuig of the oracle, and exclaimed, " Here it is 
feted that Cambyses, the son of Cyrus should die." 

Twenty days after the accident he felt that his end was 
approaching, and he summoned the principal Persians 
round his couch, and addressed them as follows : '' I am 
constrained to make known to you a certain circumstance 
which, above all others, I wished to conceal. In Egypt 
I saw a vision in my sleep, which I wish I had never 
seen. I dreamed that a messeng^ arrived from Susa 
and announced to me that Smerdis was seated on the 
royal throne and touched the heavens with his head. 
Fearing then lest my brother Smerdis should deprive me 
of my kingdom, I foolishly and precipitately sent Prex- 
aspes to Susa to put him to death. Since that crime was 
perpetrated I have lived in security, never considering 
whether some other mortal might not rise up against me 
in the place of Smerdis. Thus I became a fratricide with- 
out preserving my kingdom. It was Smerdis the Magian 
against whom the deity forewarned me. It is Smerdis 
the Magian who has seized the throne, and that Smerdis 
who might have avenged me has perished by my hand. 
Since, then, my brother is no more, I conjure you, O 
Persians, in the name of the gods who protect the throne, 
and especially those of you who are Achaemenids, never 
to permit the government to revert to the Modes. If 
they have seized it by craft, you must recover it by craft; 
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if they have seized it by force you must recover it by 
force. K you act thus may the blessings of Ormuzd be 
with you ; may the earth bring forth her increase, may 
your wives and flocks be fruitful, and may you remain 
free forever. But if you do not tihius, may the curses of 
Ahriman attend you ; may the earth be unfrxiitful, your 
wives and flocks be barren, and yourselves be slaves, and 
may such an end befall every Persian as has be&Uen 
me." 

"When Cambyses had thus spoken he deplored his whole 
fortunes, and all the Persians seeing him weep, rent 
their clothes, and gave themselves up to abundant lament- 
ations. Soon afterward the king's thigh bone became 
infected and mortification ensued ; and at last he died, 
B. c. 523, having reigned seven years and five months, 
and leaving behind him no family, male or female. 
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Smbrdis the Magian reigned in peace over the Medo- 
Persian empire for the space of seven months. The 
Persians generally believed in his identity with Smerdis, 
the brother of Cambyses ; and even those who had at- 
tended the bedside of the dying monarch considered that 
the story told by Cambyses was a lying calumny intended 
to excite the enmity of the Persian nation against his 
successor. Moreover, Prexaspes vehemently denied that 
he had killed the true Smerdis ; for if he had confessed 
that he was guilty of the murder of the brother of Cam- 
byses, he would have excited the anger of the Persians 
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bj his crime, and of the Magians by his ill-timed con- 
fession. Meantime, the false Smerdis treated all his 
subjects with the utmost beneficence. He proclaimed 
throughout the empire a general exemption from the per- 
formance of military service and from the payment of 
tribute for the space of three years ; and thus, at his sub- 
sequent death, every nation in the empire mOumed his 
loss excepting the dominant Persians. 

At last, in the eighth month of his reign, the impos^ 
ture was discovered. Otanes, one of the noblest and 
wealthiest of the Persians, had suspected the Magian king 
from the very first, because the latter had never sum- 
moned any of the Persian nobles to his presence. Phse- 
dima, the daughter of Otanes, had been previously mar- 
ried to Cambyses, and when Smerdis the Magian as- 
cended the throne, she, with all the other wives of the 
deceased king, became the wife of the new sovereign. 
•Accordingly Otanes sent to his daughter to ask her 
whether her new husband was Smerdis the brother of 
Cambyses, or some other individual. She replied that 
she had never seen the brother of Cambyses, and there- 
fore could not possibly say who her present husband was. 
Otanes desired her to ask Atossa, another of the royal 
wives, who had been well acquainted with the true Smer- 
dis. She replied that she never saw Atossa, for that 
directly the new king, whoever he was, had ascended the 
throne, he stopped all communication between the royal 
wives by assigning to each of them separate apartments. 
Otahes was now more than ever convinced that there was 
some imposture. He sent a third message to his daugh- 
ter, desiring her to ascertain if her husband had ears ; 
for if he had, he was Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses, 
but if he had not, he was Smerdis the Magian, whose 
ears had been cut ofi" some years previously by the great 
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C jrns. Phaedima soon discoyered the &ct that the kii^ 
had no ears, and at once oommmiicated the important 
intelligence to her &ther. 

Otanes now took five of the noblest Persians into his 
counsels ; but while the six were still deliberating, Da- 
rius, the son of Hjstaspes, arriyed at Susa from Persia^ 
where his fiither was goremor. Darius was immediately 
admitted into the confederacy, and the seven met together, 
and having exchanged pledges began to hold a confer- 
ence. At last the turn came for Darius to express his 
opinion, and he addressed his confederates as foUows: 
'' I thought I was the only man who knew that the true 
Smerdis was dead, and that Smerdis the Magian was 
king. I therefore came to Susa for the very purpose of 
contriying the Magian's death. Since, however, you also 
are acquainted with the truth, I propose that we pro- 
ceed at once, to action, for no advantage whatever can be 
obtained by delay." 

" Son of Hystaspes-," said Otanes, "you are a worthy 
son of a noble &ther ; but let us be cautious and increase 
our numbers before we fSsdrly commit ourselves." 

" Delay," cried Darius, "will ruin us all; for some 
one is certain to discover our plot to the Magian for 
the sake of his own private advantage. Indeed, you 
ought to have carried out your project before ; but since 
you have taken me into your counsels, I tell you we 
must act immediately. I give you feir warning, that if 
this day passes over like yesterday, no one shall be be- 
forehand with me and become my accuser ; for I will at 
once go to the Magian and denounce you and your con- 
spiracy." 

Otanes then gave way, and merely asked how they 
were to enter the palace and attack the two brothers, as 
guards were stationed at every doorway. 
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Darius replied at length. " There are many things," 
he said, "that can not be explained by words, but only 
by actions. Be assured that we shall find no difficulty 
in passing the guards. In the first place, they will not 
attempt to stop men of our rank ; and in the second, 
I intend to say that I have just arrived fix)m Persia with 
a most important message from my father the governor. 
Those of the doorkeepers who suffer us to pass without 
trouble shall be rewarded in due time; but whoever 
attempts to oppose us must iostantly be treated as an 
enemy ; and when we have forced our passage we must 
accomplish our work." 

Another of the seven named Gobryas supported the 
proposition of Darius. "We can not," he said, "have 
a better opportunity for recovering the sovereign power, 
or of dying in the attempt. At present we who are 
Persians are governed by a cropped-eared Magian, who 
is a Mede. Some of us can well remember the dying 
curses which Cambyses pronounced against the Persians, 
if they did not attempt the recovery of the sovereigniy. 
Then indeed, we disbelieved his story, but now we have 
no longer any excuse. I therefore give my voice that 
we follow the counsel of Darius, and that on breaking 
up this conference we go at once to the palace and no- 
where else." 

While this very deliberation was going on, a most im- 
portant event was transpiring at the palace. The two 
Magians, Smerdis and his brother Patizeithes, had deter- 
mined to make Prexaspes their friend, for he had suf- 
fered grievous wrong from Cambyses in the loss of his 
son ; and he alone knew of the death of the real Smerdis, 
and he was also in high repute with the Persian people. 
Accordingly they sent for Prexaspes, and endeavored to 
win his friendship by gifts and promises ; and when he 
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had OTgaged to keep their secret, they proposed to as- 
semble all the Persians under the walls of die palace, in 
order that he might ascend a tower and harangae them, 
and assure them that they were governed by Smerdis, 
tilie son of Cyrus and brother of Cambyses, and by no 
one else. Proiaspes assented. An immense crowd of 
Persiaus wero assembled under the terraces of the pdace. 
Proxaspes ascended one of the towers and commenced 
his harangue; but instead of declaring what the Magians 
had desired him, he began to describe the genealogy of 
Cyrus's &mily, the descent of the great king from 
Achaemenes, and the numerous benefits which Cyrus 
had conferred upon the Persians. The attention of the 
vast audience was now fixed upon the speaker. The 
Magians began to be alarmed. Suddenly Proxaspes dis- 
closed the great secret that he himself had slain the 
brother of Cambyses, and that Smerdis the Magian 
reigned oyer the Medes and Persians. He then solemnly 
pronounced the bitterest curses against the Persians if they 
did not recover the sovereignty, and punish the Magians 
according to their deserts ; and throwing himself head- 
long from the tower, he fell a shattered corpse at the feet 
of the assembled multitude. 

Meantime the seven Persians, having ofiered up their 
prayers to the gods, were proceeding toward the "palace 
to attack the Magians, when they were informed of the 
extraordinary confession and awful suicide of Prexaspes. 
Again they stopped to confer together; again Otanes 
advised that the enterprise should be deferred ; but was 
again hotly opposed by Darius. In the midst of the 
dispute seven pairs of hawks were seen in the air pursu- 
ing two pairs of vultures and plucking and tearing thepa. 
The seven conspirators at once received it as a good 
omen, and giving way to Darius, proceeded forthwith to 
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the p^blaoe. The guards at the palace gates knowing 
their high rank, suffered them to paas without question. 
On reaching the hall, however,- the eunuchs who were 
appoiuted to carry messages to the king, inquired their 
errand, and at the same time threatened the doorkeepers, 
and opposed the further progress of the seven. The 
conspirators exhorted each otherj and, drawing their 
dirks, stabbed all who attempted to stop them, and rushed 
toward the royal presence chamber. The two Magians 
at that very moment were consulting upon the conduct 
of Prexaspes. Hearing the outcry, they hurried out 
into the hall and put themselves on the defensive. One 
of them snatched up a bow and the other a javelin, and 
soon came to close quarters with the seven. The Magian 
with the javelin wounded one of the conspirators in the 
thigh, and thrust out the eye of another before he waa 
overpowered and slain. The Magian with the bow found 
his weapon useless in so close an engagement. Accord- 
ingly he rushed into an adjoining chamber intending to 
shut the door, but two of tiie seven, Darius and Gobryas, 
dashed in with him. The apartment had no windows, 
and while. Gobryas grappled with the Magian, Darius 
stood by in great perplexity, fearing to assist his friend 
lest he should strike him in the dark. Gobryas was at 
last overpowered. " Never mind me," he cried, " drive 
your dirk through both of us." Darius obeyed, and for- 
tunately stabbed the Magian to the heart without injur- 
ing his comrade. 

The two wounded conspirators now remained to keep 
the command of the palace. The five others cut off 
the heads of the two Magians and carried them out 
with shouts and clamor, calling upon every Persian 
they met to aid them in destroying the Magian tribe. 
A general massacre of the Magians ensued, and if night 
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had not oome on not a single Magian would have been 
left aliye. Foreyer afterward the day was observed by 
the Persians as a solemn festival under the name of " the 
slaughter of the Magians," and during the celebra- 
tion no one of the tribe was allowed to be seen in the 
streets. 

Five days after the overthrow of the Magian rule the 
seven assembled together to decide upon what should be 
the future government of the empire. One proposed a 
democracy, a second an oligaarchy, and a third a mon- 
archy ; and a traditionary account of their speeches has 
abeady been given in a former chapter.* Otanes, the 
originator of the conspiracy proposed a democracy, and 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, proposed a monarchy. 
Four out of the seven were for the monarchy. Otanes, 
seeing himself overruled, then spoke as follows: "As- 
sociates, I see that one of us seven must be made 
king, but I beg to decline all competition with you, and 
to give up all claim to the government, on condition that 
I and my descendants be regarded as imamenable to all 
future sovereigns of Persia." The six agreed to these 
terms, and Otanes withdrew from the assembly; and his 
family alone, of all the families in Persia, retained their 
liberty to a very late period of Persian history, yielding 
obedience to the reigning monarch only so far as* they 
pleased, and being amenable to nothing save the funda- 
mental laws of the Persians. 

The remaining six conspirators then deliberated upon 
the choice of a sovereign. First of all, however, diey 
determined that whoever out of the six should be ap- 
pointed king, should give a Median vest every year to 
Otanes, together with such presents as were accounted 
most honorable among the Persians. This was to be 
* See Chapter XXL 
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done fts an acknowledgment of his seryioes in setting the 
conspiracy on foot, and in assisting in the enterprise. 
Secondly, they agreed that any one of the seven should 
have the right of entering the palace at any time, and 
that the king, whoever he might happen to be, should 
only marry out of the families of the seven. Thirdly, 
they agreed that they would take a ride through the 
suburbs at sunrise, tmd that he whose horse Sxst neighed 
should have the kingdom. The horse of Darius neighed 
first upon the occasion, upon which the five others imme- 
diately dismounted and did obeisance to him as their king, 
B.C. 628. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, waa himself an Achseme- 
nid and a lineal descendantof the Persiankings. He seems, 
therefore, to have been at once, acknowledged by the 
Persians as their new sovereign. The first act of his 
reign was to put down the Magian heresy. He pro- 
hibited the practice of the heretical Magian rites which 
had been recently introduced. He restored the chants 
and ritual belonging to the orthodox worship of Ormuzd, 
established by Zoroaster. He reinstated those Magian 
fiunilies who had been deprived of their sacerdotal office 
by the recent government, on account of their adhesion 
to the reformed doctrines of the Persian prophet. When, 
however, he had firmly established the supremacy of him- 
self and party, he adopted a system of religious toleration. 
He avoided the fanatical intolerance of Gambyses, and 
seemed to revert to the mild religious policy of the great 
Cyrus. But the age was not yet ripe for religious liberty. 
The foul idolatries which polluted the ancient world were 
only to be put down by fire and sword. The priests of 
Baal were slaughtered at Kishon, in the presence of the 
prophet Elijah. The corrupt Magians were spared by 
the toleration of Darius, and the next reign saw the most 
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horrible rites in the Magian saperstition practiced by the 
court of Xerxes. 

Not long after the accession of Darius the great city of 
Babylon broke out into open revolt. The insurrection was 
of a very dangerous and obstinate character. During the 
reign of Smerdis the Magian, and the confusion which 
attended his OTerthrow, the Babylonians had secretly 
stored the city with provisions, and made every prepara- 
tion for a protracted siege. Their determination waa 
shoYm at the very outset by an act of almost unprecedented 
barbarity. Every man kept his own mother together 
with a woman to be his wife, but the remaining population 
were put to death in order to economize the provisions. 
Darius assembled his forces and conunenced besieging 
the city, but the stupendous walls defied all his attacks. 
The Babylonians mounted their ramparts and assailed him 
with derisive language. He tried every artifice he could 
conceive, but all to no purpose. He turned oflf the 
waters of the Euphrates, as Gyrus had done previously ; 
but the walls along the banks of the river were so power- 
fully manned that the stratagem was of no e£fect. 

Nineteen months thus passed away, and the city ap- 
peared to be as unassailable as ever. At last, in the 
twentieth month, a general of incomparable zeal formed a 
plan for taking the city. His name was Zopyrus. He 
was of the very highest rank, and, indeed, was a son of 
one of the six conspirators ; and though his plan entailed 
the most grievous sufiFerings upon himself, yet he resolved 
to endure them in the hopes of attaining the great 
glory of such an achievement. He first of all inflicted 
upon himself an irremediable mutilation. He cut ofiF his 
nose and ears, and cropped his hair in the most disgraceful 
manner, and then gave himself a severe scourging, in 
order to appear like a criminal who had just, escaped from 
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tlie hands of justice. In this guise he presented himself 
to Darius. The king started fix)m his throne on behold- 
ing a man of such a high rank so grieyouslj mutilated, 
and eagerly demanded who had done it, and for what 
cause ? Zopyrus replied at length. " king," he said, 
" there is no man upon earth, excepting yourself, who 
has the power of treating me thus. I have inflicted these 
wounds with my own hand, and without consulting you, 
lest you should have forbidden me. In this condition I 
will desert to the Babylonians, and tell them that I have 
been thus treated by your commands. When I have per- 
suaded them that such is really the case, I hope to obtain 
the command of the Babylonian army. Meantime do you 
act as follows. On the tenth day after I have entered 
the city do you stations thousand of your worst troops 
against the Semiramis gate. Again, on the seventh day 
after the tenth, station two thousand more against the 
Nineveh gate. Again, twenty days after that, station 
four thousand more against the Ghaldsean gate. Let, 
however, neither of these divisions be armed with any 
other weapon excepting the sword. After the twentieth 
day command your entire army to invest the city walls 
on all sides, but station the Persians at the Belidian and 
Cissian gates, with orders to obey my commands." 

Zopyrus then left the royal presence, and went to one 
of the gates of Babylon, as if he were a deserter. The 
guard seeing him from the ramparts, ran down and 
opened a door of the gate a little way, and asked him who 
he was, and for what purpose he came. He replied that 
he was a Persian general, named Zopyrus, who had de- 
serted to the Babylonians because of the injuries he had 
received from Darius. ' ' These wounds, ' ' he added, ' * were 
inflicted upon me because I advised that the siege should 
be raised ; I therefore come to you in order that I may 
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be the greatest blessmg to the Babyloniaos aud the great- 
est curse to Darius and the Persians." 

The Babylonians, seeing a noble Persian deprived of 
his ears and nose, and covered with stripes and blood, at 
once believed his story, and readily gave him what he 
asked, namely, the command of their forces. Having ob- 
tained this appointment he acted according to the plan 
which he had arranged with Darius. On the tenth day 
he led out his army and surrounded and cut to pieces the 
thousand men at tiie Semiramis gate, and thus obtained 
the increased confidence of the Babylonians. On the 
seventh day afterward he surrounded and slaughtered the 
two thousand men at the Nineveh gate ; and his praises 
were now in the mouths of all the Babylonians who had 
witnessed the action &om their ramparts. Twenty days 
afterward he attacked and slew the four thousand men at 
the Ghaldsean gate. By this last action he became every 
thing to the Babylonians, and was made commander-in- 
chief of the entire army of the besieged, and supreme 
guardian of the walls. 

At last Zopyrus Executed his design. When Darius 
invested the wall all round, according to the agreement, 
the Babylonians repelled him as before ; but Zopyrus 
opened the Oissian and Belidian gates, and led the Per- 
aians within the wall. The Babylonians who saw what 
was done fled to the temple of Belus ; but those who did 
not see the treachery remained at their posts until they 
were betrayed. 

Thus was Babylon taken a second time, and Dariufl 
took care to demolish those impregnable defenses which 
Cyrus had previously left comparatively uninjured. The 
walls were broken down, the gates were carried away, 
and three thousand of the principal citizens were bar- 
barously put to death in cold blood. Zopyrus gained 
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nniyersal &me. Ha was legarded as the greatest PorEnan 
who had ever lived, Cjxua alone excepted. In the opin- 
WD. of Darius none ever had or ever could surpass hinx in 
great achievements ; and it was reported that the king 
frequently declared that he would rather Zopyrus had 
never been injured than have acquired twenty Babylons. 
Every year Zopyrus was presented with those gifts which 
w^e most prized by the Persians, and the government 
of Babylon was assigned to him for the remainder of his 
life, free from the payment of any tribute to the imperial 
treasury. 

The conquests of Darius now extended in every direc- 
tion, but their history is almost totally unknown. He 
finished the canal from Egypt to the Bed Sea, which had 
been previously commenced by Necho. He sent out an 
exploring expedition under Scylax of Caryanda, which 
embarked on the Indus near the city of Gabul, and sailed 
down the river to the Indian Ocean, and from thence 
returned up the Bed Sea to the port near Suez, after a 
voyage of thirty months. His empire stretched from the 
Sahara Desert and the ^gean Sea to the banks of the 
Jaxartes and Indus; and he divided the whole into twenty 
satrapies, and settled the amount of tribute to be paid by 
each. Distant nations beyond his frontiers likewise sent 
him yearly gifts of their best productions. The Ethio- 
pians beyond the Cataracts of the Nile sent him every 
third year two gallons of unmolteri gold, 200 blocks of 
ebony, and twenty large elephant tusks. The Colchians 
and other nations bordering on the Caucasus, sent him 
every year 500 male slaves and 600 female ; and the 
Arabians of the fer south likewise sent every year twenty- 
five tons of frankincense. The whole annual revenue of 
his empire is said to have been 14,560 talents of silver, 
which, however, is only equal to 3,640,000/. sterling. 
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The incideiitB connected iritb the expedition of Darios 
against the Scythians of Sonthem Bnssia have already 
been narrated; so likewise hare been some of those con- 
nected inth the Ionian revolt It was this monardiy 
howeyer, who first seriously contemplated the conquest 
rf European Greece, and it will therefore be int^^estmg 
to ran over the principal &cts connected with this hostile 
feeling agamst Hellas. 

The Greeks who occupied the western coast of Asia 
Minor had, as we have already stated,"^ been first subdued 
by CrcDSUs the Lydian, and then by Cyrus the Persian. 
With the exception of a taunt leveled at the Spartans, 
Gyrus never came into contact with European Greece, 
and his son Gambyses was so much engagedin extending 
his conquests in Egypt and Ethiopia, that the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor alone came into communicaticMi 
with the Greek cities. While Gambyses was lying mor- 
tally wounded in Syria, Oroetes, the Persian satrap of 
Lydia, treacherously invited Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos, to Sardis, and there put him to death. During 
the reign of Smerdis the Magian this Oroetes was guilty 
of many atrocities, and refused to espouse the cause of 
the Persians ; and consequently when Darius ascended 
the throne, he was deposed from his satrapy and put to 
death, and all his effects and slaves were removed to 
Susa.t 

Soon after this event, an accident happened to Darius. 
Like all the Persian kings, he was much addicted to the 
pleasures of the chase ; and chancing on one occasion to 
leap from his horse while hunting, he twisted his foot 
with such violence as to dislocate his ankle bone. The 
Egyptian surgeons were at once summoned, for their 

♦ See Chapters XXXIX. and XL. 

t These events hare already been narrated at length in Chap. IT. 
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reputation was very great, and ever since the conquest of 
Egypt by Cambyses a number of them had been kept at 
the Persian court. On the present occasion, however, 
they exhibited very little skill, for they twisted the foot 
with so much force as to increase the inflammation; and for 
seven days and seven nights the king was unable to sleep 
from the intensity of the pain. On the eighth day the 
hot continued in a very bad state. At last some one 
remembered that Democedes of Crotona, a very celebrated 
physician, had accompanied Polyrcates to Sardis, and been 
subsequently treated as a slave by Oroetes ; %pd that when 
the slaves and treasures of Oroetes had been removed to 
Susa, Democedes had been removed with them. Darius 
was speedily made acquainted with the reputed skill of 
Democedes, and ordered him to be brought to the palace. 
The physician was found among the slaves of Oroetes, 
utterly neglected, clothed in rags and loaded with fetters. 
On being taken into the royal presence he was asked 
by Darius if he knew any thing of the healing art ; but 
he, being afraid of being kept a prisoner for life, denied 
all knowledge of surgery. Darius, however, saw at a 
glance that he was dissembling, and ordered his servants 
to bring whips and goads. Democedes saw that deceit 
was useless, and confessed that having been intimate with 
a physician, he possessed some little knowledge of the art. 
Darius then placed himself under the care of the Croto- 
nian doctor, and was soon restored to health, though he 
had previously despaired of ever recovering the use of 
his foot. For this service he presented the doctor with 
two pair of golden fetters ; but Democedes asked if his 
evils were to be doubled because of his success. The king 
was so pleased with this remark that he sent the doctor 
to the royal ladies with the message that he was the man 
who had saved his life. Each kdy accordingly dipped 
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a goblet into a dest of gold coins and presented it to 
Dranooedes; and snch was the mnnificenoe of the gift 
that tlie doctor's servant made a fortune by picking mp 
tlie pieces which fell from die goblets. 

Tins Democedes had previoosl j met widi some extra- 
ordinary adyentnres. He had left his native plaoey 
GrotODa, in Italy, because of the severity with which he 
had been treated by his &ther. Subsequently, he had 
settled at iEgina, and practiced as a physician and sur- 
geon; and in the y^ first year, though totally unpro- 
Tided with the necessary instruments, he surpassed the 
best medical men in the island. In the second year the 
.Sginetans retained him by paying him a talent, or about 
250^ sterling, out of the public treasury. In the third 
year the Athenians obtained him by paying him one 
talent and forty minaa, or about 4002. sterling. In the 
fourth year Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, bought him 
over by the payment of two talents, or 500/. sterling. 
From Samos, as we have seen, he went to Saidis, and 
was thence carried to Susa. So great was his fame that 
during the time he flourished the physicians of Crotona 
were said to be the best in all Hellas, and those of Gyrene 
the second best. 

After Democedes had been so successful in curing the 
king^s ankle, he had a very large house at Susa, and a* 
constant seat at the king's table ; indeed, he had nothing 
to wish for, excepting the liberty of returning to Greece. 
His influence upon Darius was likewise very great. He 
obtained the royal pardon for the Egyptian physicians 
who were condemned to death for being outdone by a 
Greek practitioner ; and he procured the liberty of some 
unfortunate prophet of Elis, who had, like himself, ac- 
companied Polycrates to Sardis, and lain neglected at 
Susa among the slaves of Oroetes. 
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' Some few months afterward, one of the king's wires, 
named Atossa^ was troubled by a tumor on her breast, 
which at length became so troublesome that she was 
obliged to send for Democedes. The doctor engaged to 
cure her, but exacted a boon in return. Accordingly, 
when she was restored to health, he requested her to 
urge Darius to make war upon the Greeks. Darius had 
a great esteem for Atossa, who was a daughter of the 
celebrated Cyrus ; when therefore she advised him to 
make war upon the Greeks, he resolved on sending 
Democedes, accompanied by some Persians as spies, to 
visit the Greek cities, and make a report. Democedes 
liius succeeded in returning to his native land. He was 
dispatched with fifteen eminent Persians, loaded with 
presents for his father and brothers, but pledged to re- 
turn to Susa when the report should be completed. The 
party proceeded by land to the ancient city of Sidon, in 
Phoenicia, and there manned two war ships, and freighted 
a large merchantman with the presents and other valu- 
ables. From thence they sailed toward European 
Greece, and, keeping to the shore, they surveyed the 
whole of the Greek coasts, and made their notes in 
writing. At last they proceeded to the Tarentine gulf 
in Southern Italy, and landed at the town of Tarentum. 
Here the king of the Tarentines, out of kindness toward 
Democedes, took away the rudders from the ships, and 
imprisoned the Persians as spies. Democedes him- 
self then went to Crotona, which was on the opposite 
side of the gulf; and when he had reached his native 
dty in safety, the Tarentine king liberated the Persians, 
and gave liiem back their ships and rudders. The 
Persians sailed away to C/rotona, where they found 
Democedes in the public market, and immediately laid 
hands on him. Some of the citizens were ready to de^ 
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liver him up, out of fear of tiie Pendaa power. Otli^^ 
however, fell upon Ihe foreigners with their staves, and, 
in spite of threats and expostulations, gave them a sound 
thrashing, and rescued the doctor. The merchant vessd, 
and all its valuables, was likewise detained, and the Per- 
sians were obliged to return at once to Asia^ fi>r, being 
deprived of their guide, they could not attempt any 
further exploration. When they were leaving Crotona, 
Democedes desired 4hem to tell Darius that the daught^ 
of Milo, the wrestler, was affianced to him as his wife ; for 
the name of Milo was well known to the Persian king, 
and the doctor wished to be thought a man of consequence 
in his own country. The Persians were subsequently 
wrecked off lapygia, and reduced to slavery, but were 
ransomed by a Tarentine exile named Gillus, and o(mr 
ducted in safety to Darius. These were the first Persians 
who ever went from Asia to Greece, and on that occasion 
they went as spies. 

About this time Darius restored Syloson to Samos, in 
gratitude for the scarlet cloak given him at Memphid. 
He likewise made his celebrated expedition to Scythia. 
But these circumstances we have already recorded at 
length. In B.C. 504- the Asiatic Greeks revolted from 
the Persian rule, and were assisted by the Ath^uans ; 
but in B. G. 498, the insurrection was completely sup- 
pressed. Darius then prepared to take revenge upon 
the Athenians ; but in b. g. 490, his generals met with 
a terrible defeat at Marathon, and were compelled to 
return to Asia. Darius, more than ever determined to 
prosecute the war against European Greece, sp^it three 
years in raising levies of men from all parts of his en^ 
pire, together with ships, horses, com, and transports. 
In the fourth year, however, the Egyptians revolted. 
Darius Ihen resolved on marching against both Greeks 
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Kid Egyptians ; but, acoording to the PerBiaii castoms, 
Tras obliged to nominate his snceessor before setting out, 
and a violent discussion arose beti^een his sons ooncem- 
ing the soyereigntj. Darius, before his accession to the 
throne, had three sons bom to him by a former wife, 
thov daughter of Gobryas ; after his accession he had 
four other sons by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. The 
eldest son in the first family was named Artabazanes ; 
the eldest son in the second family was named Xerxes. 
The struggle was between these two princes. Artabi^ 
zanes based his claim upon the fact that he was the eldest 
son of Darius. On the other hand, Xerxes based his 
<^laim upon the &ct that he was the eldest son of Darius 
and Atossa, and Atossa was the daughter of that Gyrus 
who had liberated the Persians and founded the empire. 
At this yery juncture Demaratus, the exiled king of 
Sparta,* chanced to come to Susa, and having heard of 
the dispute, went to Xerxes, and furnished him with an 
additional argument in favor of his claim. Xerxes, thus 
instructed, placed his case once more before his father. 
"Artabazanes," he said, "is only the eldest son of Darius, 
a private person, for he was bom before you came to the 
throne. I, on the other hand, am the eldest son of Darius 
the king ; for I was bom while you were in the enjoyment 
of the sovereignty." Darius admitted this argument to 
be just, and at once appointed Xerxes to be his successor. 
Every thing was now made ready for the great expe- 
dition, when death suddenly intervened. The relentless 
god, sternly regardless of all mortal schemes, placed his 
icy hand on the Great King, and carried him away on the 
eve of conquest and of glory. Darius died in b. c. 485, 
the year before Herodotus was bom, after a long reign of 
thir^-six years. 

» See Chapter XL 
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Xerxes, the son of Darius and Atossa, succeeded to 
the Persian throne in accordance with his Other's 
nomination. In the first year of his reign he recon- 
quered Egypt, and reduced it to a greater servitude 
than ever. He then gave the government of the satrapy 
to his brother Achaemenes, the same who was slahi 
twenty-four years afterward by Inarus, the Libyan, in 
the revolt of b. c. 460. Next he employed four whole 
years in assembling fresh forces from all parts of his im- 
mense empire, and in providing every thing necessary for 
a mighty expedition into Europe, which should trample 
into dust the pride and liberties of Hellas. The arrange- 
ments were upon an enormous scale. The army was to 
march over the sea at the Hellespont. The fleet was to 
sail through the divided mountains of Athos. At length 
every thing was ready ; and the land forces having assem- 
bled in the neighborhood of Sardis, commenced their 
march toward the Hellespont. The baggage-bearers and 
beasts of burden led the van. Next came a host of various 
nations, promiscuously mingled, and in every variety of 
costume. There were the Modes and Persians in their 
turban-like caps, loose trowsers, and splendid uniforms of 
various colors, defended by breastplates of metal scales, 
and bucklers of osiers faced with leather, and armed with 
the bow, the dagger, and the javelin. There were the 
Babylonians, with their cuirasses of wadded linen, and 
helmets of brazen network, carrying the shield, the spear, 
and the dagger, but, above all, armed with the terrible 
club of wood knotted with iron. There, likewise, were 
the Indians from beyond the Indus, habited in their cotton 
garments ; the Beloochees, in their wild headdress, formed 
of the skin of a horse's head, with the erect ears and the 
plumelike mane; the Ethiopians of the Upper Nile, 
clothed in the skins of lions and of panthers ; the mount- 
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ainfiers of Asia Minor and Annema, in wooden helmets 
and goat^skin cloaks ; the Libyans, drawn in war-chariots 
of four horses ; the Arabs mounted on patient and en- 
during camels ; nomad hordes of Tartar j, unarmed with 
brass or iron, but bearing their rude lassoes, to catch their 
enemy as they would their prey. Ever and anon, too, 
might be seen in the confused mass a corps of Asiatic 
Greeks, forced by a despotic power to march against their 
European brethren. This promiscuous host formed the 
half of the entire army. Next followed, after a certain 
interval the household troops of the Persians. Of these, 
1000 chosen horsemen, in rich Persian uniforms, led the 
van. Then came 1000 chosen spearmen, carrying their 
spears with the point downward, while the other extrem- 
ity terminated with a golden pomegranate. First, behind 
these troops walked ten NisdBan horses, sacred to the Sun, 
of vast powpr, and splendidly caparisoned. Next came 
the sacred Chariot of the Sun, drawn by eight white 
horses; but as no man was ever permitted to ascend it, 
the charioteer walked behind with the reins in his hand. 
The chariot of Xerxes, drawn by magnificent Nissean 
horses, and driven by a Persian of noble birth, followed 
the Chariot of the Sun ; but whenever the king pleased 
he passed from the chariot and entered a litter which was 
carried near it. Immediately about the royal carriages 
were a chosen body of 1000 royal horse guards and 1000 
royal foot guards, consisting of the bravest and noblest 
of the Persians, and having golden apples at the reverse 
extremity of their spears. The year of the household 
troops was brought up by 10,000 foot, followed by 10,000 
cavalry. The 10,000 foot were called the Immortals, 
because their number was always exactly maintained; 
9000 of them carried spears, with pomegranates of silvw 
at the rewrse extremity, while the remaining 1000 were 
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placed all round the others, and carried spears with p(«i&- 
granates of gold. An empty space of a quarter of a 
mile was preserred at the rear of the household troops, and 
then followed the remainder of the army in a promiscuous 
throng, like the Confused mass which formed the van. 

Beside this overwhelming land army, a fleet of 1200 
war ships, and 1800 horse transports and com ships, sailed 
along the coast. The sum total of the combined forces 
has been estimated by millions ; and the land troops and 
sumpter beasts alone are said to have often drained an 
entire river during a single encampment. At Abydos, 
Xerxes surveyed the entire armament from a white mar- 
ble throne, but is said to have wept at the thought that 
not a solitary man then present would be alive in a hun- 
dred years. 

It is not our purpose to describe the progress olF this 
mighty expedition over the Hellespont, through Thrace 
and Macedonia, into the interior of Greece. The Magians 
who attended the king seem to have taken advantage of 
his superstitious fears for the safety of so vast a force, to 
practice some of the most abominable rites in the heretical 
ritual ; for, besides the numerous charms and incantations 
which they performed during the march, they buried 
alive on the banks of the Strymon, nine sons and nine 
daughters of the natives in honor of Ahriman, the deity 
of darkness who reigned in the under-world. At length 
the army passed the Greek frontier. Now commenced 
the mighty struggle. All Asia had united in one endless 
array to crush the states of Greece. Her army had bridged 
the seas ; her navy had sailed through mountains. But 
Greece recked not the overwhelming odds, but fiercely 
stood at bay, like a lioness fighting for her cubs. The 
proud and stubborn hearts of Hellas arose amid anxiety, 
terror, confusion, and despair. They staked their lives 
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and homes against the deispot, and heaven sympathized 
with their struggles. In the pass of Thermopylae and oflF 
the shores of Artemisium, they fell as martyrs to their 
country and their gods. Then came the glorious day at 
Sakmis. Xerxes fled back to Susa like a frightened 
doer, but his general still remained. Last of all were 
the never«to-be-forgotten deeds at Platsea and Mycale. 
Hellas obtained victory and revenge. The Persian armies 
were trodden to the dust ; her fleets were scattered to the 
winds. 

Xerxes lived fifteen years after his expedition against 
Greece, but the events of this period occupy no space on 
the page of Persian history. Luxury and voluptuousness 
hfld already enervated the old military spirit of the Persian 
court, and Xerxes readily yielded to their influence. At 
last he fell a victim to a palace conspiracy, and was mur- 
dered in the year B.c. 465, after a reign of twenty years. 
He was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes, who was sur- 
named Longimanus, because his right hand was longer 
than his left. This prince was apparently the same as 
the Ahasuerus of Esther and the Artaxerxes of Nehe- 
miah ; but as he was the reigning monardiat the time of 
Herodotus's visit to Susa, we shall postpone our account 
of him to a ftitnre chapter. 

16* 
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ELbbodotus reached ilie great city of Susa or Shndtan, 
OQ the river Ghoaspes, in the sumnier of b. c. 447, but 
learned that the great Idng Artazerzes Loogunaaus had 
left his palace at Snsa a few days preyiously, and pro- 
ceeded with his conrt to offer sacrifice at the tombs of his 
fiithers at Pasargada andPersepblis. This last place lay 
more than three hundred miles to the south-east of Susa, 
and Pasargada lay about fifty miles to the north-east of 
Persepolis. Herodoius, however, was both anxious to 
fulfill his mission, and curious to behold the splendid 
sepulchers and palaces of the Persian kings; and he 
therefore determined to proceed at once to Persepolis and 
deliver his credentials. 
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Pasargada, which contained the sepnlcher of Cyrus, 
was situated in the plain of Mourghab; Persepolis, which 
contained the tombs of his successors, was situated in the 
plain of Merdasht. The plain of Mourghab is watered 
by the river Cyrus or Pulwan, which fiiUs into the Art- 
axes or Benibmir. The river Bendamir in its turn 
waters the plain of Merdasht, and then empties itself 
into a lake not far &om the modem city of Shiraz. 

In the time of our traveler these well watered and ex- 
tensive plains presented the appearance of gardens. For 
miles the country was brought by artificial means to the 
highest pitch of cultivation. Nature not only yielded up 
her finiits as a generous mother, but appeared as richly 
arrayed and perfumed as an oriental bride. Flowers 
of every shape and hue, even to the choicest exotics, 
pleased the eye and filled the air with incense. The 
scenery was a happy mixture of the garden, the park, 
and the forest ; while the Persian taste was gratified by 
the singing of countless birds, the murmuring of silver 
fountains, and the presence of wild and wondrous ani- 
mals, sent as presents from every quarter of the immense 
empire. 

The remains of Persepolis can still be identified. The 
magnificent ruins sometimes called Chehil-Menar, or the 
"Forty Pillars," and sometimes denominated Takhti- 
Jemshid, or the "Throne of Jemshid," are undoubtedly the 
relics of the once &inous palaces of Darius and of Xerxes ; 
while the excavated chambers in the rocky hills in the 
neighborhood have been regarded as the sepulchers of 
the successors of Cyrus. But how have the mighty 
feJlen ! How hath the golden city ceased ! The screech 
owl screams and the spider weaves her web in the 
festive halls of the sons of Jemshid ; and wolves and 
jackalls prowl where once the jeweled dresses of royal 
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beauties wafked oriental firagnokoe tbrough the pictaiel 
rooms. 

Herodotus and other illustrious embassadors were es- 
corted by a troop of rojal guards firomSusa to Per8qK>l]S. 
Their road lay through parks and gajrdens. It was the 
seasonof roses, the joyous month when thefueenof flowevs 
throws off the chilly garments of winter and spring, and 
blushingly ofkrkig her &ir cheek to her countless loYerB) 
yields up her perfumed loneliness to their raptured gasse. 
The clear blue sky of Persia, the radiant sunshine, the 
luxurious foliage, the abundant flowers, the sparkling of 
streams, the singing of birds, the prancing of horses, the 
politeness of the Persian guards, and the jests and merri- 
ment which enlivened the way — ^all united to fill our trav- 
eler's heart with gladness, and to excite him with bright 
hopes of a &vorable termination of his mission. 
. At last the magnificent edifices of Persepolis burst upon 
his astonished gaze, and seemed to light up the glorkras 
landscape like palaces of rainbows. The gold and colors 
which sparkled upon the walls and pillars, were brilliantly 
starred by the gorgeous hues of the setting sun, and ridily 
set off by the clear blue sky and verdant hills which formed 
the background of the unrivaled picture. The scene was 
beyond all conception. His highest visions of the gardens 
of the Hesperides and Islands of the Blessed were sur- 
passed by the splendid realities which surrounded the 
throne of Jemshid. 

Before the night had ftirly set in Herodotus and his 
fellow travelers were comfortably lodged near the walls, 
and soon discovered that they had arrived at a most critical 
moment. That day week was the birthday of Artaxerxes, 
when the presents from the different satrapies would be 
submitted to the Great King, and the most extensive fes- 
tivities would be celebrated in honor of the event. This, 
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Aen, would be afaVorable opportiinily for all envoys to 
lay their gifts at the feet of the mighty sovereign, who 
would doubtless in a few days afterward admit them to 
an audience in the imperial divan. 

While Herodotus is preparing his presents for this 
impcMTtant occasion, it will be necessary for us to endeavor 
to describe the palaces of Persepolis as they were in the 
days of Artazerxes. These splendid edifices were seated 
upon a platform hewn out of the rock at the foot of a 
diain of mountains ; and they rose in a succession of ter- 
races, rising one above the other, and communicating with 
each other by broad marble staircases. The platform was 
1500 feet from north to south, and from 800 to 900 feet 
from east to west. It was surrounded by a triple lineof 
walls, of which the highest was 90 feet high ; and these 
walls were most sumptuously adorned, and crowned with 
aspiring turrets. The platform itself was formed into 
three great terraces, which we can best describe by paying 
an imaginary visit to the spot ; though in the days of the 
old Persian monarchy none but Persians of the noblest 
birth or embassadors on important missions were ever 
pennitted to pass through the brazen gates. 

We, however, will ascend the grand marble staircase 
leading from the plain to the northern terrace of the great 
platform. This terrace is thirty-five feet above the level 
of the plain. The magnificent staircase contains 103 
steps ; it is broad enough for ten horsemen to ride abreast, 
and its sides are covered with carved representations of 
men and things. Passing through the lofty brazen gates 
at its summit, we proceed along the platform, having the 
great portico leading to the Hall of Xerxes on our right 
hand. The portico consists of immense piers fifty feet 
high, supporting a roof of cedar. On each side are sculp- 
tured a pair of colossal bulls, fifteen feet high, to guard 
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the entrance. Hitherto we have been dazzled by tibe 
gorgeous splendor of the walls and pillars ; the glittering 
representations of royal pageants and religious mysteries, 
vividly painted in gold and colors, and brilliantly glazed 
and enameled. But as we gaze on those winged bolls 
our minds are filled with strange and mysterious thoughts. 
The wings lie not flat backward, as in the Assyrian 
examples, but the great feathers turn up in a bold and 
graceful curve. Above all, however, we are impressed 
with the powerful development of force and grandeur of 
expression which the Persian and Assyrian artists knew 
well how to impart to animal forms, and which have 
never yet been matohed in animal sculpture. These rep- 
resent the primal bull whence came the clean animals 
mentioned in the Zendavestas as being at the head of the 
clean creation of Ormuzd. 

We pass through the portico and read the arrow-head 
inscription which declares it to be the work of Xerxes, 
and which has been thus translated by the learned Baw* 
linson: — 

" The Great God Ormuzd, he it is who has given this 
world, who has given mankind, who has made Xerxes 
king, both king of the people and lawgiver of the 
people. I am Xerxes, the king, the great king, the 
king of kings, the king of the many peopled countries, 
Ihe supporter also of the great world, the son of king 
Darius, the Achaemenid. Says Xerxes the king, by the 
grace of Ormuzd, I have made this public portal : there 
is many another noble work besides in this Persepolis 
which I have executed, and which my father has exe- 
cuted. Whatsoever noble works are to be seen, we have 
executed all of them by the grace of Ormuzd. Says 
Xerxes the king, may Ormuzd protect me and my em- 
pire. Both that which has been executed by me, and 
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that which has been executed by my fiktfaer, may Ommid 
protect it''* 

Passing through the portico, we ascend another stair- 
case of which the sides are adorned with appropriate 
relievos ;t and thus we enter the hall of Xerxes, in 
which the Great King received the tribute and gifts 
from his various satrapies. Instead of capitals, the lofty 
Qolumns are surmounted by the heads of griffins, but the 
hall itself is roofed with cedar. On our left is the Hall 
of Hundred Columns, in which the Great King gave 
audience to embassadors. Before us are the gorgeous 
palaces of Darius and Xerxes. 

The morning of the birthday of Artaxerxes was ush- 
ered in with unclouded splendor. On the summit of the 
mountains which overlook Persepolis the Magians per- 
formed the sacrifices to the rising Sun, the mighty Or- 
muzd, the giver of life and light. The sovereign of 
Persia, the princes of the royal household, and the crowd 
of nobles, courtiers, and ministers, assembled in their 
rich variety of costumes to pay their adorations to the 
glorious deity. The sacrificing priests, with their turbans 
wreathed with myrtle, conducted the victims to the con- 
secrated height. The hierophant invoked the great Or- 
muzd according to the Persian ritual, and prayed in 
piercing and deeply impressive tones for the prosperity 
of the Persians and their king. Then the victims were 

* Bawlinson^s Memoin, in the tenth vol. of the Jonrnal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

f The relievos here represent the processions of human figures 
bearing presents to the Great King ; in the same way that the 
Bonlptures leading to the Hall of Hundred Columns represent 
the Great King giving an audience to an embassador, etc We 
need not describe the representations here, as we shall have pres- 
ently to describe the realities, basing our description upon the 
sculptures. 
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<^red upon the toider grass. The clear manmig air 
was filled with the fragrance of the incense. The solema 
chants of the Magian singers arose'in harmonious chorus 
to the throne of Ormuzd. 

The day was to be i^nt in feasting and rejoicing. The 
sova^ign was to receive the presents from his satraps, 
and confer his &yors upon those who had done him sery- 
ice and deserred his notice. Herodotus and a crowd of 
other deputies fit>m the different satarapies had assembled 
with their various gifi;s round the grand staircase leading 
to the platform of Persepolis, ready to be formed into pro- 
cession, and ushered through the brazen gates into the 
great hall of Xerxes. The steps and terraces were 
crowded with guards and nobles in the most splendid cos* 
tumes. There might be seen the fortunate courtiers who 
had received the Median or court dress of brilliant ccdors 
from the hands of their sovereign, and who had now 
decked themselves in necklaces, armlets, and other rich 
ornaments of gold and jewels, in honor of the day. 
There were lords and generals in the old Persian urn- 
form, with their splendid dirks on the right thigh, and 
deadly bows concealed in jeweled sheaths. There were 
the royal guards in scalelike armor, and bearing their 
glittering knees high in the clear blue air; and 
there too were the chosen attendants on the royal per- 
son, chosen especially for their beauty and bravery, 
and now carrying with princely pomp their golden-headed 



Suddenly the strains of martial music burst upon the 
ear. The Great King was leaving his palace for the 
hall of Xerxes. The mysterious ensigns and resplendent 
banners of the Medo-Persian monarchy sparkled joyously 
in the morning sunshine. A gorgeous canopy was bcone 
over the head, and completely shrouded the tall aaad im- 
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posiBg toitm of the sublime king. On his head might 
have been seen the royal tiara. In his left hand was the 
golden scepter; in his right hand was the sacred cnp 
Hayan, which was necessary for the royal libations to 
<^rmazd. Before him was carried the sacred fire, and 
likewise the burning incense in golden vessels richly 
chased. Behind him were his fan-bearer and other 
attendants. All around were princes and courtiers in 
jeweled dresses and long flowing perukes. The proces- 
sion passed along the tferraces, unseen by the embas- 
sadors ; and then the brazen gates were opened. The 
multitude of deputies were divided according to their 
nations and satrapies, each one standing at the head of 
the attendants, bearing his particular gifts, and prepar- 
ing to be led by one of the officers of the court up the 
great staircase, and through the portico, guarded by the 
winged bulls, into the hall. The whole distance was 
lined with royal guards, while here and there were 
groups of nobles conversing together with their hands 
before their mouths, according to the strict requirements 
of Persian etiquefte. At last the long procession, 
loaded with the choicest productions of the earth, passed 
through the brazen gates, and were ushered into the 
grand hall of Xerxes. Blocks of ebony, enormous 
elephants' tusks of the whitest ivory, and large vessels 
filled with unmolten gold, from the swarthy tribes of 
Ethiopia; bales of the finest embroidered linens and 
curiously wadded cotton armor from the manufactories 
of Egypt ; jars of the choicest wines from the best vin- 
tages of Asiatic Greece; amber, tin, and dyed garments, 
from Phoenicia; cedars from the forests of Lebanon; 
balm of Gilead from the vales of Galilee ; white wools, 
and richly mounted daggers from Damascus ; seal rings, 
costly perfumes, chased staves, splendid carpets, woven 
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stuffi, and brilliantly colored cottons, &om the great dty 
of Babylon; spices, frankincense, and myrrh from Arabia; 
pearls from the Persian Grulf ; onyxes, emeralds, and jas- 
pers from Bactria ; soft furs from the Ural and Altai 
mountains ; gold-dust and gems from India; silks from 
China ; and, in short, every rich or rare production and 
manu&cture of every nation in the ancient world were 
there poured forth in endless profrision. The throne of 
the great king was vailed from the sight of the crowd of 
strangers ; but as each officer ushered a particular deputy 
and his attendants into the hall, another officer pro- 
claimed the name of the satrapy, or the titles of the. 
donors, and then read aloud the list of all the gifts. Nor 
were such commodities as those recited the only presents 
to the Persian sovereign. Long strings of slaves of 
either sex, and of every complexion, were brought from 
distant climes for the royal service ; and the terrace was 
covered with strange and wondrous animals and birds, to 
enrich the royal forests and gardens of that great mon- 
arch, who was styled in the hyperbolical language of the 
orientals, the king of kings and lord of all the nations 
of the earth. 

In a short time Herodotus and the other foreign depu- 
ties were conducted back, utterly bewildered by the co- 
lossal grandeur and unbounded riches which they had 
witnessed. Soon, however, they were called upon to join 
in the festivities of the day. Upon every anniversary of 
his birth the king Artaxerxes made a feast unto all his 
princes and his servants ; the power of Persia and Media, 
the nobles and princes of the provinces, being before him. 
And he made likewise a feast unto all the people that 
were present in the palaces at Persepolis, both unto great 
and small, in the pavilions of the court of the garden 
which surrpunded the terraces. There were white, green, 
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and blue hangings, &stened with oords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings, and pillars of marble ; and the 
coaches were of gold and silver upon a pavement of red, 
and blue, and white and black marble. And the servants 
of the king gave the people royal wine in abundance out 
of vessels of gold, diverse one from another. And the 
drinking was according to law, none being compelled to 
drink against their will ; for the king Artaxerxes had 
commanded all the officers of his house to permit every 
man to drink according to his pleasure. "^^ 

We need not describe the royal banquet in detail. 
The pavilion in which Herodotus and the other envoys 
assembled was splendidly furnished with the richest 
hangings and couches, but appeared to be a mere tem- 
porary erection in the midst of the royal gardens for 
summer banquetings. The feast was served up in the 
Persian fashion, and seemed to last throughout the 
remainder of the day and night ; there being very few 
dishes of cooked meats placed before the guests, but a 
constant succession of desserts of fruits and confection- 
aries. At night the palaces and gardens were lighted 
up with countless lamps, until the scene became infinitely 
more brilliant than in the golden daylight. Musicians 
and female dancers performed in every direction. Wine 
was poured forth in abundance. Flowers and perfumes 
were scattered around in careless profusion. Never, 
indeed, not even at Athens or at Memphis, had Herod- 
otus seen such luxurious conviviality as he witnessed 
that night in the gardens of Persepolis. 

Days and weeks passed away, but though Herodotus's 
gifts had been graciously received, and he had placed his 
credentials in the hands of the proper officer of the house- 
hold, yet he had never been informed whether he was to 
* Comp. Esther i, 1-8. 
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be admitted to an audience witH the Great King, or 
whether he was to confer with one of the royal connsel-* 
ors. At length he one day received a most signal token 
of the royal favor, namely, a Median vest, and the other 
articles of Median dress which formed the court costume 
of the Medo-Persian kings. The oflScer who brought 
them to the apartments set apart for the use of embas- 
sadors, informed him that in seven days he would be 
admitted to an audience with the Persian majesty ; and 
told him what bathings and perfumes it would be neces- 
sary for him to, undergo during the interval, to prepare 
for his admittance into the august presence. 

It was on a morning as bright as the birthday that 
Herodotus once again proceeded up the grand steps lead- 
ing to the terraces of Persepolis. Again he passed trough 
the lines of royal guards and groups of noble courtiers, 
conducted by a master of the ceremonies with a golden- 
headed staff. The scene was in one respect still more 
imposing than before, for this time he was to be ushered 
into the very presence of the Great King. On passing 
through the brazen gate he was not led through the 
portico of Xerxes, but toward the Hall of Hundred 
Columns, which was set apart as an audience hall for the 
reception of embassadors. The entrances, as in the Hall 
of Xerxes, were guarded with winged bulls of colossal 
size. The walk were covered with embkmatical sculpt- 
ures and paintings representing the Great King in hi» 
character as king of kings, lording it over the nations of 
the earth ; and likewise in his character of representative 
and supreme worshiper of Ormuzd, combating with the 
impure creation of the bad genii of the daric and evil 
Ahriman. 

Herodotus was led wilh solemn pomp through lines of 
guards and groups of nobles into the imperial presence. 
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The stately magnificence wcmld hare sabdued ^e boldest 
heart in the Athenian democracy. They who might have 
refused to bend the knee to the petty tyrant of a Greek 
oity, would have thrown themselves at the feet of the 
representative of Ormuzd, and worshiped the Persian 
soyareign as a manifestation of the Persian deity. Up<m 
a throne of massive gold, with a golden footstool at his 
feet, sat the Great King in his royal robes, the tallest 
and noblest man in the Persian empire. In his right 
hand was the golden scepter with which he swayed a 
hundred nations ; in his left was the sacred cup Havan, 
&om which his sovereign hand had poured a thousand 
royal libations to the almighty Ormuzd. His tiara and 
dress were covered with gold and jewels, and his flow- 
ing hair and long beard were gracefully arranged in a 
multitude of curls. On each side of the throne the body- 
guards were ranged in regular rows, with bumisbed bows 
and daggers, and arrayed in spl^dM costume. Behind 
the king was an attendant bearing the fan ; and also the 
armor-bearer with the royal dagger and sheathed bow. 
Above the canopy which overhung the throne were the 
ancient emblems of the lion and unicorn. Immediately 
before the presence were the costly vessels containing the 
sacred fire and burning incense. 

Herodotus having performed the necessary ceremonies 
of prostration, as he had been previously instructed, was 
directed by the king's messenger, by whom alone the 
king communicated his will, to approach the throne. 
Herodotus obeyed, respectfully keeping his hand before 
his mouth to prevent his breath from ofiendii^ majesty. 
It would be wearisome, however, to relate the tedious 
conversation which ensued. The objects of the mission 
hsA been previously explained by the satrap of Lydia to 
the Persian cabinet. The tnuosfer of the little sovereignly. 
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of Caria from the family of Artemisia to that of Lyxes 
had been urgently pressed. Lyxes and his son Herodotus 
had been spoken of in the most favorable terms by the 
Lydian satrap; and hopes were expressed that, under 
their administration, the influence of Persia might once 
again be felt on the coasts and isles of the ^gean. The 
present audience was thus one principally of cerCTtiony. 
Artaxerxes, through the medium of his messenger and 
interpreter, made a few inquiries of Herodotus concern- 
ing his travels in Scythia, Egypt, and Hellas ; to which 
our traveler, though much overawed, contrived to make 
suitable replies; though whether the answers reached the 
ears of the king in their original integrity is a matter 
which can never be ascertained. At last the audience was 
declared to be over, and Herodotus was graciously in- 
formed that the objects of his mission were accomplished; 
and that he would receive letters and instructions from 
Nehemiah, the king's cup-bearer, to carry back to Sardis 
and Halicamassus. 

Months passed away, and Herodotus was still residing 
at Persepolis. He began ^to know a great many Persians 
in the service of the king, and to understand the Persian 
manners and religion. The Persian people generally 
were exceedingly proud, but, at the same time, exces- 
sively polite and courteous in their manners, and great 
sticklers for etiquette. They were divided into ten tribes, 
which were distributed into three castes; but every 
&mily, and, indeed, every member of afemily, seemed to 
have a separate and individual rank. If two gentlemen 
of equal rank saluted each other, they did so by kissing 
each other on the mouth. If one was a little inferior to 
the other, they kissed the cheek. If one was of a very 
much lower degree, he prostrated himself at the feet of 
the other. The Persons, as a nation, preserved the same 
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kind of etiquette in their intercourse with foreign peoples. 
Thus they considered themselves to be the most excel- 
lent of mankind, and that those nations were the worst 
who lived the farthest from them ; and they therefore 
esteemed those people the most who lived the nearest to 
Persia, and contemned those the most who lived the 
farthest. Herodotus, however, found himself to be an 
exception to the general rule, for as he had been pre- 
sented by the king with a Median dress of honor, he 
was of course honored accordingly. 

The Persians still preserved some of their ancient 
virtues. They regarded personal valor as the highest 
attribute of man, and considered the charge of cowardice 
to be the greatest afiront that one man could inflict upon 
another. But though they held valor in such high es- 
teem, yet, after the desperate struggle at Thermopyl», 
the father of Artaxerxes ordered the head of the Spartan 
hero Leonidas to be exposed upon a pole. That, how- 
ever, must be regarded as an exception to the general 
rule, and merely as an instance of the extent to which 
the Persian kings indulged in their inveterate hatred 
against the Spartans. . On the other hand, the charge of 
cowardice could never be borne unresented. During the 
Persian retreat after the battle of Mycale, Prince Ma- 
sistes, the son of Darius Hystaspis and brother of Xerxes, 
taunted the general Artayntes with having commanded 
the army in the most inefficient manner, and brought 
mischief upon the royal house. Artayntes bore these 
rebukes without resentment; but when at length the 
prince declared that he was more cowardly than a woman, 
he flew into a violent rage, and at once drew his sword 
tipon Masistes. At this moment a Halicamassian, who 
was serving in the Persian army, chanced to see what 
was going forward, and, springing forward, caught the 
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I vmad. the middle, aad threw him upon 
the gnmntL Mmitimft the guards of Masistes came 
vptDtheaaristaoeeof their {urinoe, and the matter seems 
to ha^ UowB ofor. The Halicamaflaian, howey^, sub- 
aeqpaidj received the gOT^muueut of all Gilicia as a 
reward lor his timel j iuteifereiice. 

Next to Tilor, the Peraiaiia oonsidered that the exhi- 
hitioQ of the greatest numberirf' diildrea was the greatest 
proof of manhneas: and the Grei^ King s^it presents 
OToy jear to those ParsiaDS who had the largest 
^**»Kfltt Sons, until they w«ne five years old, liyed 
entirely with the women, and woe never admitted into 
didr &thers preaoioe; so that if they died early, their 
death mi^t not oocasMm any grief to their fiuher. From 
die fiftti to the twentieth year they were only taught 
three tibings — namely, to ride <m horseback, to shoot the 
bow, and to apeak tli^ truth. Lying they considered to 
be the most disgraceful actkm in the world; and next 
to that, they aUiMTed gating into debt, considering that 
dditora must inevitably becune liars. No one, according 
to law, could be put to death for a single crime, but only 
i^ after a judicial eTiamination, it. were .found that his 
misdeeds were greater and more mimerous than his 
services. Unjust judges were punished with the utmost 
severity. Gambyses ordered qo» to be not only executed, 
but flayed, and directed that his skin should be stretched 
over the judgment^eat where he had sat, as a warning 
to his successors. Sandooes, also, a judge, who had been 
£rand guilty of having taken a bribe, was condemned by 
Darius Hystaq^ to be crucified. While, however, he 
was actnally hanging on the cross, the king Darius oou- 
sidered with himself, and found that the services which 
Sandooes had rendered to the royal £unily were greater 
than his ofenses, and therefore ordered him to be taken 
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down. The murder of a &ther or of a mother was oon^ 
sidered b^ the Persians to be impossible; and the 
murderers in these apparent cases were always declared 
to be either of illegitimate or supposititious birth. But 
peihaps one of the best laws by which society was r^ 
strained was this, that all conyersation upon unlawful 
things, or upon any species of crime, was strictly pro- 
hibited ; and thus the imagination of weak-minded per- 
sons were preserred from the injurious excitement but 
too frequently produced by the recital of atrocious acts 
' of murder or impurity. 

The Persians in the days of Ataxerxes had, however, 
very much deteriorated from those hardy soldiers who 
had fought the battles of Cyrus. In spite of their con- 
tempt for foreign nations, they were exceedingly ready 
to adopt foreign customs, and indulged in many of the 
voluptuous vices of the countries which they had them- 
selves conquered. The great Cyrus had himself feared 
this result, and used his utmost endeavors to stem the 
tide. After the overthrow of the Medes, the victori- 
ous Persians had represented to him that their own ter- 
ritory was small and rugged, and suggested that they 
should remove to some one or other of those fertile 
regions which they had reduced by their arms. The 
Persian conqueror, however, warned tiiem that, if they 
migrated to richer climes, they must henceforth xseaee 
to be the rulers, and must become the ruled; for that 
delicate men sprang from delicate countries, and that 
no lands could produce both luxurious fruits and valiant 
men. 

The religion of the Persians was a strange mixture of 
the old Magian rites and superstitions, and the purer 
worship of Ormuzd, as taught by Zoroaster. They still 
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Injected all images, temples, and altars, and aaorifioed 
to the sun and moon, the earth, fire, water, and the 
winds, from the tops of the highest mountains ; and they 
likewise still retained the ancient chants and ritual re- 
stored by Zoroaster. But they had learned from the 
Assyrians and Babylonians to worship the Assyrian gpd- 
dess Astarte or Aphrodite, whom they invoked by the 
name of Aphrodite. Dead bodies, especially those ci 
the Magian priests, were still denied burial until they 
had been torn by some bird or dog ; and human sacri- 
fices were not unfrequently offered to the powers of 
darkness which were under the dominion of the evil 
Ahriman. The Magian priests, however, 'frequently 
obeyed the injunctions of Zoroaster, in endeavoring to 
dear the earth from the unclean creation of Ahriman. 
They considered the dog as a sacred animal, and as an 
emblem of Ormuzd, according to the teachiigs of the 
Zendavesta; but they would kill serpents and other 
reptiles, together with ants and birds, with their own 
huids, and think that by so doing they were perform- 
ing a meritorious action: They never burned dead 
bodies like the Greeks, because they coi^sidered fire to 
be a deity, the symbol of the primeval fire or creative 
energy of the godhead, from which proceeded Ormuzd 
himself; but they covered a corpse with wax, and so 
buried it in the ground, or^ as in the case of the kings, 
bwered it by machinery into an excavated tomb. They 
Aever permitted any (me afflicted with leprosy or scrofu^ 
to reside in the towns, or mix in the society of others; 
and they maintained that persons so afflicted must be 
sn£kring the punishment for having committed some ^of- 
fense agamst the sun. White pigeons were also expelled 
from the country for a similar reason. Bivers were held 
in the very highest estimation, and no Persian would ever 
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irseHi his hands in a running stream, or permit any one 
else to do so. 

Herodotus was not permitted to visit the tombs at 
Persepolis, but he was enabled to make an excursion to 
Piasargada, and behold the tomb of the great Cyrus. 
This sepulchral monument was built on the spot where 
the forces of Gyrus had defeated those of Astyages the 
Mede. It had been erected in the royal park, and near 
it was a grove of all sorts of trees, and a grassy and well 
watered meadow. The tomb itself had a foundation of 
square stones, arranged in a quadrangular form. On this 
basis was raised a stone edifice, roofed over, and having 
a do(»way so narrow that even a man of moderate 
height could not enter without some difficulty. Within 
Ihis stone edifice was a golden sarcophagus, in which the 
body of Gyrus was deposited ; and near the sarcophagus 
was a couch resting on golden feet, and covered with 
Babylonian carpets. Gostly garments of Median and 
Babylonian manu&cture, and of various colors, were laid 
upon the couch, together with chains and cimeters, and 
ear-rings of gold and precious stones. Glose by was a 
small dwelling built for the residence of those Magians 
to whom, since the time of Cambyses, the care of the 
monument had been committed, the sons succeeding to 
the firthers in the sacred charge. Every day the Great 
King allowed the priestly guardians a sheep and a meas- 
ure of com and wine, and every month he gave them a 
horse to be sacrificed to Gyrus. On the tomb was en- 
graved in Persian characters an inscription to this effect: 
— ^' man I I am Gyrus who gave the empire to the 
I^ersians, and was lord of all Asia : therefi)re grudge me 
not my sepulcher."* 

At the time of Herodotus^s visit, and for centuries 

* Arrian, vi. 29. 
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after, Pasargada was greatly reverenced by tbe PersiaiiSy 
and associated with many of their religions rites and 
institutioDS. It was here that the Persian kings were 
consecrated by the Magians on their accession to the 
throne. Here they were invested with the robes of 
Gyms, and partook of a consecrated banquet; and 
many other mysterious ceremonies were performed, 
whidi were considered necessary to the inauguration of 
a sovereign. 

It is not difficult to reconcile this magnificent treat- 
ment of the dead with the Persian ideas of the existence 
of the soul after death. We have already seen, in an- 
other chapter, that the Egyptians embalmed the bodies 
of their dead, and preserved them in magnificent 
sepulchers in accordance with their belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in the dogma of metempsychosis, 
and in the return of the soul to the earth after a 
cycle of 3000 years. Now, according to the religion 
of Zoroaster, as developed in the Zendavesta, th^re 
would be at some ftiture time a resurrection of the 
dead, which would be accompanied by a universal re- 
storation of all things, the universal triumph of the 
kingdom of Ormuzd, or of light, and the destruction of 
the kingdom of Ahriman, or of darkness. As a natural 
consequence of this belief, the Persian worshipers of 
Zoroaster, as opposed to the heretical upholders of the 
fifclse and corrupt Magia, careftiUy preserved the bodies 
of their dead, as being destined to rise firom their graves 
in renewed ^ory. The state of the soul between death 
and the resurrection, was looked upon as a prolongation 
of the present life ; and the grave of the monarch came 
to be regarded as a sort of residence, which it was the 
duty of the living to provide with all things which had 
been considered necessary or suitable to the departed 
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Borereign daring his earthly career. This idea nataraUj 
led to the Persian practice of decorating the roj^l. sepnl- 
chers in a manner corresponding to the progress of luxury 
in the world without ; and at the same time led to the 
erection of those magnificent and luxurious palaces of 
Persepolis and Fasargada, which have moldered away 
with the ashes of their ancient kings. 
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Herodotus had several interviews with Nehemiah, the 
cnp-bearer of Artazerxes, and through him was enabled 
to oonununicate with the royal advisers. Nehemiah was 
not a Persian, but a Hebrew of Palestine. About a hun- 
dred and fifty years before the present date, the Hebrew 
nation had been transplanted by king Nebuchadnezzar 
from the fertile vales of Jud»a to the banks of the Eu* 
phrates, an event which is known to the Scripture reader 
as the Babylonian captivity. Seventy years afterward, 
when the Babylonian empire, under BeMazzar, had been 
overthrown by the Modes and Persians, Cyrus, the con- 
queror issued the edict permitting all the Hebrews to 
return to their own land. A caravan of Hebrews, under 
their prince Zerubbabel, and high-priest Joshua, imme- 
diately set off from Babylon to the city of Jerusalem. 
This edict was confirmed by Darius Hystaspis, and many 
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other Hebrews followed in the steps of their brethren; 
but tibe progress of the restored nation was checked by 
the jealous animosity of some Assyrian settlers, who, under 
the name of Samaritans, had occupied the fertile lands to 
the north of Jerusalem. Eighty years after the caravan 
of Zerubbabel had departed for Palestine, king Artax- 
erxes had again renewed the edict of Cyrus, and another 
caravan of Hebrews, consisting of six thousand persons, 
had left Babylon under the conduct of a celebrated priest 
named Ezra, and proceeded to Jerusalem. Artazerxes 
likewise appointed Ezra to be the governor of Judaea, 
under the general superintendence of the Persian satrap 
of Syria ; and he intrusted Ezra with special powers to 
appoint judges over his people, to rectify all abuses which 
might have crept into the Hebrew administration, to en» 
force the strict observance of the Hebrew laws, and to 
make a collection among those Hebrews who chose to 
remain in Babylon and Persia, for the rebuilding of the 
great temple of Jehovah which was at Jerusalem. 

The ancestors of Nehemiah had been carried away in 
the Babylonian captivity, but Nehemiah had not aocom« 
panied his brethren to the land of his &thers. He had 
risen high in the favor of the Great King, and could not, 
therefore, return without the permission of his royal 
master. His heart, however, was ever at Jerusalem. He 
could say with the Hebrew Psalmist, " K I forget thee, 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning." 

The haughty dignity of the cup-bearer had somewhat 
offended Herodotus at their first interview. Like most 
Greeks, our traveler had himself a great contempt for 
Hebrews and Syrians generally; but gradually Nehemiah 
threw off his coldness, and Herodotus began to take ples*- 
ure in the elevated thoughtfulness of his conversation 
and the peculiar sweetness of his character. The interest 
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he felt fi)r the individaal was gradually extended to the 
entire nation. He could not understand why the great 
Gyms and the mighty Darius should have troubled them- 
selyes about such an insignificant people as the Hebrews 
of Palestine. He saw, too, that Artazerxes regarded 
them with peculiar affection, and that other Hebrews, 
besides Nehemiah filled some of the highest ofSoes in the 
state. He heard that when the priest Ezra was raising 
the collection for the rebuilding of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, Artaxerxes and the members of his council not 
(mly contributed most liberally to the cause, but ordered 
the managers of the royal revenue, west of the river 
Euphrates, to supply Ezra with as much silver, together 
with wheat, wine, and oil, as he should require for the 
temple services. At the same time every person con- 
nected with the Hebrew temple was exempted from the 
payment of toll at the gates and bridges ; and thus the 
priests, Levites, siiigers, porters, and nethinim were placed 
on an equality with the Modes and Persians. 

Nehemiah soon discovered the curiosity of the Greek 
stranger. He had taken great pleasure in asking Herod- 
otus about his extensive travels, and in listening to his 
modest accounts and sensible observations. He had, 
therefore, no hesitation in acquainting our hero with the 
circumstances which had obtained for his nation such 
high consideration in the Persian court. '' You must 
know, Greek," he said, " that the fidth of our nation 
is like that of none others. We worship neither the sun, 
nor the moon, nor the stars ; neither images nor fire ; 
neither on high places nor in dark groves. Our God is 
the Eternal GKxl, the Maker of heaven and earth, the 
Buler of all things that are therein. His name is Jeho- 
vah. He made man in His own image, and placed him 
in a paradise of delights. But the anrgel of darkness, 
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ike old Serpent, the evil spirit of the under world, 
tempted num to break the laws of Jehoyah. Then man 
watf expelled from Paradise, and sin. and sorrow entered 
the world ; but Jehovah declared that in future days One 
should be bom of a woman who should triumph-over death 
and the Serpent, and reconcile man to the Eternal Father. 
'' The inJBuence of the Serpent spread over the fiunilies 
of the earth, and the deluge came and destroyed the cor- 
rupted race. Again the Serpent weaned man from the 
worship of Jehovah. The coming of a Redeemer had 
been promised by Jehovah. The IHvine Godhead had 
propounded a scheme of redemption for the salvation of 
mankind. The sacrifices and worship had been ordained 
by which man should approach the Eternal God until the 
coming of the Messiah and Saviour. But the Serpent 
was bent upon wresting the spiritual dominion of man 
teom the hands of Jehovah, and upon establishing himself 
as tibe god of this world. By his insidious temptations 
the imaginations of men's hearts became vain and evil. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became foolish, 
a^ changed the glory of the incorruptible Gted into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things. They worshiped 
the three sons of Noah whom Jehovah had saved from 
the flood. They saw the sun at noonday, and they wor- 
shiped it. They saw the moon and stars shining in 
brightness, and they worshiped them. They worshiped 
fire and water, the earth and the sea. They offered sac- 
rifices in dark groves, and burned incense on the highest 
hills. They worshiped the images of mighty men of old, 
and even bowed themselves in profane adoration before 
their deadly destroyer. They worshiped the Serpent, 
and turned their backs upon Jehovah. They worshiped 
the god of Hades, and rejected the Qoi of Heaven. 

16* 
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''Hoirllie LoidGodniil nalooiir ftAer 



< Get Aee out of thy ooonliy, aal fim Ay kindred, anl 
bam til J idler's home, vnlo s knl thai I irffl dioir 
thee. And I win make of diee ft gmt natioo, and I 
wiUbkastfaeeandiiiak^thjiiaiBegEeat; andthoaahak 
be ft bkwng. And I will bkas them that bleaa Aee, 
and eaxae him that cunedi thee; and nr thbs 8aiA£L 

JJli FAmLIBS OF THB BABXH BB BLBBBSD.' And 

Abraham, whoae heart was pmeand &ithfiilto Jehoiah, 
rmored fiom the idoktries of ChftUaea, and acgoamediii 
the land of Pftlestiiie. And Jehovah praniaed that Ub 
aeed should posaew the land, and that from his seed 
ahouldbebomtheMeflriah, who should saTe and redeem 
the world. And Abraham hegA Isaac, and Isaac begat 
Jacob, and Jacob b^at JoBepb. and his bredireii; and 
we HdbrewB are the descendanta of Jacob. .After ft 
while, our filfaen removed from Palestine, and scgoonied 
ia Egypt, bat in ooone (^ years were reduced to seni- 
tode by the lyraauical Pharaohs. Jdiovah, however, 
was still die guardbn of his chos^i peo[de. He raised 
up the prophet Moses to be Iheir deliverer and lawgiver. 
Eb went before them in a pillar of cloud by day, and in a 
pillar of fire by night, and led them out from the land of 
Egypt into the l^od prcnnised to Abraham. He made 
fi>r them apaih through the Bed Sea, and drowned Pha- 
raoh and his captains in the returning waters. He gave 
them his laws amid thunder and lightning from the 
rocky steep of Horeb. He fed them in the wilderness 
with manna from heaven, and refreshed them with water 
from the flinty rock. He placed the princes of Palestine 
beneath their feet, and established them in the promised 
land. He gave themjudges and kings, priests andproidiets. 
The empire of the Hebrews extended from the Bed Sea to 
the river Euphrates, and might have rivaled those of the 
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ABsyTiaDS and of the Medes. Bat the Hebrews tanied 
awaj from the worship of their God. In the words of our 
sacied chronicles, the chief of the priests and the people 
transgressed very much after all the abominations of the 
heathen, and polluted the house of the Lord which he 
had hallowed in Jerusalem. And the Lord Groi of their 
fathers sent to them continuallj by his messengers, be- 
cause he had compassion on his people, and on hisdwell- 
.ing-place. But they mocked the messengers of God, and 
despised his words and misused his prophets, until the 
wrath of the Lord arose against his people, and there was 
no remedy. Therefore he brought upon them Nebu- 
chadnezzar the king of the Ghaldees, who slew their 
young men with the sword in the house of their sanc- 
tuary, and had no compassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man, or him that stooped for age. He gave them all 
into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, and all the vessels of 
the house of God, great and small, and the treasures of 
the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king and 
of his princes. All these Nebuchadnezzar carried to 
Babylon. And the Ghaldees burned the house of God, 
and brake down the wall of Jerusalem, and burned all the 
palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed all the goodly 
vessels thereof. And those who escaped from the swoid 
were carried away to Babylon, where ^they were ser- 
vants to Nebuchadnezzar and his sons until the reign of 
the kingdom of Persia."^ 

" Such, Greek, were the Hebrew people. Our God 
has been ever with us so long as we were fidthfiil in our 
worship and obedient to his laws ; but those who went 
after other gods he left to their own devices. His 
prophet Daniel rose high in the &vor of Nebuchadnezzar 
and of Cyrus, and his wisdom was above all the wisdom 
* 2 Chronicles, zx^i. I4r^%0f 
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of the Mftfff»-T^p and the astrologers. He interpreted the 
dreams which the Ghaldaeans could not interpret Even 
Cyrus himself said the Lord God of the Hebrews is the 
true God." 

Thus did Nehemiah firequentlj discourse with Herod* 
otus. The Greek traveler was for a time deeply inte- 
rested. He asked a thousand questions concerning the 
Hebrew worship and the Hebrew books ; and Nehemiah 
took great pleasure in describing the Mosaic laws and 
temple services, and in relatiAg the nuraculous events 
which belonged to the history of bis people. The more 
Herodotus heard of the Hebrews the more he desired 
to know; and he learned numerous particulars from 
the Persians belonging to the oourt, which still further 
raised his opinion of Nehemiah and his countrymen, 
A recent event had likewise taken place at Susa which 
strikingly displayed the Divine interposition for the pro- 
tection of the Hebrews, and also accounted for much of 
the regard which the Great King entertained for their 
nation. Though the story is probably well known to all 
our readers, we shall repeat it in our own words as a 
pleasing illustration of Persian manners. 

In the third year of the reign of Artaxerxes, namely, 
in B. c. 462, the Great King gave a splendid feast to all 
his- servants and noble? in his palace at Susa, and ex- 
tended the festivities over a period of six months. At 
the expiration of that time he gave a seven days' feast 
to all the Persians at Susa, in the pavilions of the 
royal gardens; while his queen, Vashti, gave a. similar 
feast, within the precincts of the harem, to the ladies 
of the royal household. On the seventh day of this 
banquet die heart of the Great Kjng was merry with 
whie, and he ordered his seven chamberlains to proceed 
to the royal harem and bring the queen Vashti into his 
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PNB6ZI06, arrayed in her crown and robeB, in order that 
he might show her extraordinary beauty to his people and 
princes. 

The seven chamberlains obeyed the royal order. The 
Persian ladies, it is trae, always lived in the strictest 
seclusion, and none but the most degraded ever exhibited 
their nnyailed &ce8 to the public gaze ; and, indeed, not 
a single female figure is to be found carved on the walls 
of Fersepolis. The order, therefore, would have better 
suited the license of a Babylonian carousal than the 
modest retirement of a Persian harem; but still the word 
of the king was law, and was obeyed by his chamberlaint 
without a murmur. 

The high-spirited queen, however, refused to be ex- 
posed, like a dancing girl, to the eyes of her subjects. 
Her answer was quickly conveyed to the Great King. 
The sovereign of Persia was enraged at the opposition to 
his will. He summoned his princes and wise men to ask 
what should be done in such an emergency. They re? 
plied that the example of V ashti in refusing to obey the 
commands of her royal consort would speedily be followed 
by all the ladies in the empire, and that the result would 
be terrible and disastrous in the extreme. They, there- 
fore, urged the king to divorce himself from Yashti, and 
take another wife, and to issue a decree that every man 
should bear rule in his own house, and that all wives, 
both great and small, should give honor to their hus- 
bands. 

The edict was quickly drawn up, and translated into 
all the languages spoken in the Persian empire; and the 
lines of couriers on every road were busily engaged in 
carrying copies of it to every satrapy. • Artaxerxes put 
away his wife Yashti, and it was necessary that prepara- 
tions should be made for providing him with a new con- 
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Bort Aoocnrdinglj the fiuiest to^hs in die empire were 
aflSCTibled at Snsa in order that the king might aeleet & 
bride. Among these virgins irss a beaatifal Hebrew 
maiden named Esther, the cousin and adopted daughter 
ojT a Hebrew named Mordecai. The loveliness of Esdier 
attracted the admiration of the Great King. She ob- 
tained grace and &vor in his sight more than all tiie 
other fiur candidates for the hand of the sovereign. The 
royal crown was placed upon her head, and she became 
qneen instead of V ashti ; and Artaxerzes gave a great 
feast in honor of the marriage, and rraiitted the tribute 
from the several satrapies, and gave gifts, according to 
the Persian custom. 

Meantime Mordecai sat at the gates of the royal' palace, 
for Esther by his direction had kept the name of her 
country and lineage a^ profound secret. In this hnmble 
position Mordecai discovered a conspiracy which had 
been formed by two of the king's chainberlains for the 
assassination of Artazerxes. Accordingly he found 
means to acquaint his cousin Esther with the plot, and 
she at once communicated the matter to her royal consort 
in the name of Mordecai. An inquiry was immediately 
set on foot, and the whole matter was brought to light. 
The two chamberlains were both hanged on a tree, and a 
report of the proceedings was drawn up by the royal 
scribes and written in the book of the Ohrcmicles of the 
Persian Kings. 

Not long after this event the Great King promoted to 
the post of royal fovorite and boon companion an Arabian 
named Haman, who seems to have belonged to the nation 
of Agagites or Amalekites of Arabia Petrasa. The 
Amalekites, as our readers will remember, had brought 
upon themselves the curse of Jehovah for their opposi- 
tion to his chosen people, and for their vile and continu- 
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o«s idolatry; and Saul had incurred the loss of hia king- 
dom and the severe reproaches of the prophet Samuel 
because in his expedition against the Amalekites he had 
saved dieir king Agag alive. "^^ The Great King advanced 
Haman the Agagite above the heads of all the princes 
of the court, and commanded that all the guards and 
servants belonging to the household should bow their 
heads to the favorite whenever he passed. Mordecai, 
however, mindful of the Divine curse pronounced against 
the Amalekites, refused to bow in reverence unto Haman. 
The guards at the great steps ascending to the palace 
gates remonstrated with the Hebrew, but he made not 
the slightest reply. They next told Haman, and the 
Amalekite was enraged at receiving such an insult from 
a Hebrew. The ancient deadly hatred which had burned 
in the breast of the Bedouin Arab against the children 
of Israel excited the fury of Haman against Mordecai. 
He resolved on the destruction not only of Mordecai, 
bat of every Hebrew throughout the empire. He at once 
cast lots to decide upon a lucky month and a lucky day 
for the accomplishment of his purpose ; and the lot fell 
upon tiie thirteenth day of the twelfth month, that is, of 
the month of Adar, corresponding to the latter end of our 
February. 

Haman then obtained admittance into the presence of 
tlie Great King, and, with all the audacity of a favorite, 
addressed Artaxerxes as follows: ^' There is a certain 
people," he said, ** scattered throughout the various 
satrapies of the empire, whose laws are different from 
those of any other nation ; moreover, they refuse to obey 
the laws of the Great King, and therefore it is not for 
the king's profit that they should be suffered to live. If 
it please the king, let an edict be written and published 
^ 1 Sam.* XV. 
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for their deBtmetion, and I wJi pay 10,000 takstts of 
silver into the royal treastiry." 

The king gave an attentive ear to the suggestion of his 
&vorite. He took the royal signet ring from his finger 
and presented it to Haman, saying, '' Both the silver and 
the people are in thy hands to do with them as seemetii 
good unto thee." The scribes were immediately sam-- 
moned, and wrote, at the dictation of Haman, to all the 
viceroys and satraps of every province and nation of the 
empire, commandii^ that on the thirteenth day of the 
month Adar they should destroy all the Hebrews of the 
dependency or satrapy, great and small, women and 
children, and that they should confiscate the property of 
every one of that doomed race, and take it for a prey* 
Each letter was written in the name of Artaxerzes, and 
sealed with his ring, and the posts went out, and Art- 
axerxes and his favorite, Haman sat down to drink wine; 
but the city of Susa was in sore tribulation. 

Mordecai was soon made acquainted with the cruel 
edict. He rent his clothes and arrayed himself in sack- 
cloth, and cried with a loud and bitter cry through the 
splendid streets ahd gardens of Susa. In every province 
to which the edict was carried the Jews were afflicted 
with the deepest mourning. They were utterly cast 
down. They &sted, wept, and wailed, and many arrayed 
themselves in sackcloth and ashes. 

The maideos in waiting upon queen Esther carried the 
news of the general grief to their royal mistress. Esther 
sent raiment to Mordecai in the place of his sackcloth, 
but he refused to receive it. She then sent Hatach her 
chamberlain to ask him the meaning of his grief. Mor- 
decai informed Hatach of the edict which had been issued, 
and of the enormous sum of money which Haman had 
promised to pay into the royal treasury if the Hebrews 
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were destroyed. He likewise gaye Hatach a oc^y of the 
edict to show to Esther, and desired him to charge her to 
make an immediate supplication to the king on behalf of 
her people. Hatach fulfilled his mission, but was sent 
back to Mordecai with the following message : '^ Every 
member of the royal household," said Esther, '^ and every 
subject in the Medo-Persian empire must be aware that 
whosoever, whether man or woman, shall enter the inner 
court of the palace and approach the presence of the 
Great King, without being especially summoned, is at 
once condemned to suffer death, unless the Great Eling 
shall please to extend his golden scepter and save the life 
of the intruder. Now I the queen have not been called 
into the presence of the great Artaxerxes for the space 
of thirty days." To this message Mordecai replied as 
follows : '^ Do not expect to escape in the palace more 
than the Jews in the provinces ; for if thou boldest thy 
peace at this time, deliverance will arise from some other 
quarter, but thou and thy father's house shall be utterly 
destroyed." 

This startling appeal aroused the patriot spirit of the 
youthful queen. The timid Hebrew lady, who had passed 
her whole life in the seclusion of an oriental harem, now 
acted worthy of her high lineage, her country, and her 
God. She boldly resolved to penetrate the almost sacred 
presence of the Great King, and save her countrymen 
from the bloody revenge of the Amalekite, or perish in 
the attempt. ''Go," she said, ''and tell Mordecai to 
gather together all the Hebrews in Susa, and bid them 
all to fiist for three days and three nights, and I and my 
maidens will &st likewise ; and at the expiration of that 
time I will enter the presence of the Great King, and if 
I perish I perish." 

Three days passed away, and then the beautiful herome 
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decked herself in her robes, and, leaving the royal harem, 
penetrated into the inner court of the apartments of the 
Great King. Since the time when Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, had forced himself and his brother conspirators 
into the presence of Smerdis Magus, the interior court, 
and the private apartments of the sovereigns of Medo- 
Persia, had been guarded with the most jealous care. 
The Great King might look upon the approach of Esther 
as an act of high treason, as the work of some palace 
conspiracy against his life — even the guards might slaj 
her without appealing to their royal master; but the 
dauntless beauty thought of her kinsmen and her Qoi^ 
and passed proudly on. Artaxerxes saw from his royal 
throne, in his richly decorated retreat, the lovely form of 
his youthful queen in the garden-like court below. He 
at once perceived her peril, and she obtained &vor in his 
sight ; and he held out his golden scepter until she had 
approached and touched the protecting symbol. He asked 
what was her request, and promised diat it should be 
granted. She replied by gracefully entreating him to 
come, with his favorite Haman, to a banquet of wine 
which she had herself prepared. The king and Haman 
came to the banquet, and Artaxerxes again asked her 
what petition she wished to present ; but again she de* 
ferred making her supplication, and invited the king and 
Haman to a banquet on the morrow. 

The ferocious and bloodthirsty Amalekite left the pal- 
ace that day with a glad and joyful heart. He not only 
stood high in the favor of the Great King, but also in 
the &vor of the beautiful mistress of the king's affections. 
At the gate of the terrace he again passed by Mordecai ; 
but the proud Hebrew refused to pay him reverence, and 
his joy was turned to indignation. He hurried home, 
and sent for his friends, and for Zeresh, his &vorite wife. 
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He boasted to them, like a Persian, of the ^lor j of hk 
riches, of the multitude of his children, and of the fiiYors 
which he had received from Artaxerxes and Esther, ''jet 
all this," he said, '' availeth me nothing so long as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king's gate." Then 
said all his friends and Zeresh his wife unto him, '' Let 
a gallows be made fifty cubits high, and to-morrow en- 
treat the king that Mordecai be hanged thereon, and then 
go thou merrily with the king unto the banquet" This 
cruel suggestion pleased the revengeful spirit of the 
Amalekite, and he ordered the gallows to be made. 

That very night the king Artaxerxes could obtain no 
sleep ; and he ordered his servants to bring the chronicles 
of his empire and read them aloud. Accordingly they 
read the whole story of the two royal chamberlains who 
conspired against the king's life, and of Mordecai who 
discovered the plot and made it known. Artaxerxes then 
inquired what honor and dignity had been conferred on 
Mordecai in return for the service he had performed, but 
was told that nothing whatever had been done. The next 
morning Haman was on the terrace outside the palace, 
ready to request the king to hang Mordecai on the 
gallows. Artaxerxes ordered him to be admitted, and 
before he could speak, asked him what ought to be done 
to that man whom the king delighted to honor. Haman 
immediately supposed that he himself was the fortunate 
individual to whotn his royal master referred. " For the 
man," he said, "whom the king delighteth to honor, let 
the royal apparel be brought which the king is accus- 
tomed to wear, and the horse that the king rideth on, 
and the crown royal which is set upon his head ; and let 
this apparel and horse be delivered to one of the noblest 
princes, and let the prince array the man in the royal 
garments, and place him on the royal steed, ^nd then let 
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him lead the man through the streets of tiie oily, whilea 
herald proclaims before him, ^ Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the king delighteth to honor.' " 

Artazerxes then said to the astonished Amalekite, 
^^ Make haste, and take the apparel and the horse, as thou 
hast said, and do even so to Mordecai the Jew, who sits 
at the gate of the palace." Haman obeyed, and led his 
triumphant enemy through the streets of Susa. He then 
hastened to his house mourning, and told his firiends and 
Zeresh his wife all that had befallen him. Zeresh and 
the wise men of his house were thunderstruck, and said to 
him, *' If Mordecai be of the seed of the Hebrews thou 
canst not prevail against him." While they were thus 
speaking, the royal chamberlains came to bring Haman 
to the banquet of Esther. The king again asked his 
beautiful queen to prefer her request, and she saw that 
the time was come for her to offer up her supplication. 
" king," she said, " if I have found favor in thy sight, 
and if it please the king, let my life be given me, and the 
lives of my people ; for I and my people are sold to be 
destroyed, to be slain, and to perish." 

Artaserxes was immediately aroused. " Who is the 
man," he exclaimed, ^^and where is he that has done 
this thing ?' ' Esther replied, ' ' Our adversary and enemy 
is this wicked Haman." 

The Amalekite was seized with a deadly terror.' The 
king arose in his wrath and went into the palace garden. 
Haman stood up and prayed to Esther for his life, pros- 
trating himself upon the rich couch on which she was 
reclining. At that moment Artaxerxes returned to the 
banquet. "What," he cried, "will he insult my queen 
before my face?" The royal chamberlains immediately 
bound the &llen &vorite. One of them said, " Behold, 
Haman hath erected a gallows for Mordecai fifty ^t 
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high." ^' Then," cried the king, << hang Haman thereon." 
So Haman was hanged on the gallows which he had 
prepared for MordecaL 

The remainder of the story of Esther is more interest- 
ing in connection with Hebrew history than as illustrating 
the manners of the Persians. The murderous edict was 
at once rescinded. Mordecai was promoted to the honor- 
able post previously occupied by Haman, and went out 
from the presence of the king arrayed in royal apparel <^ 
blue and white, and with a groat crown of gold, and with 
a garment of fine linen and purple. The city of Susa 
threw off her tribulation, and rejoiced and was glad. The 
house of Haman was destroyed. On the day set apart 
for the massacre of the Hebrews, and on that day follow- 
ing, full power was giyen to the people to avenge them- 
selves upon all their enemies ; and the two days were 
kept by the Hebrews in ^very succeeding year as a great 
jEestival in honor of the national deliverance. This fes- 
tival was called the Feast of Purim or of Lots, in memory 
of the lots cast by Haman to secure a fortunate day for 
the accomplishment of his design ; and even down to our 
own time the Jews of every synagogue, and of every 
dime, gather t(^ether every year on the fourteenth of the 
month Adar to read through the book of Esther and curse 
the name of Haman ; after which they spend the remainder 
of the day in mirth and festivity. 

But to return to Herodotus. The court returned 
to Susa, and our traveler began to prepare for his home- 
ward journey to Halicamassus. He announced his in- 
tention to Nehemiah, upon which, after some hesitation, 
the Hebrew cup-bearer mentioned that he himself was 
about to proceed to the country of his fathers, and 
would gladly accompany Herodotus as for as their 
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rodb hj in the same directkHL It seems that same 
men of Jadah had recently amyed at Susa, and wh^i 
Kdmmiah asked them oonoering Jerusalem and the state 
of thoae Hdhrews who had returned from their captiyity 
to ^ land of their fiithers, he was told a sad and oyer- 
true stoiy. The restored renmant were in .great afHiedon 
and r^furoach, and the wall of Jerusalem had been broken 
down, and her gates burned with fire. This melancholy 
news had deeply aKcted the pious patriot. He mourned 
and fiisted, and prayed to the Crod of heayen for mercy 
and oompaasion upon the chosen race; and God had an- 
swo^ his prayer and selected him as an instrument for 
the restoration of Jerusalem and the strengthening of the 
struggling nation. While senring wine to the Great £jng, 
the sadness of his countenance had been obseryed by 
Artaxerxes, and he was asked the cause of his sorrow. 
Nehemiah was sorely afraid that his answer would dis- 
please his royal master, to whomhe owed so many &yor8 
and bonefits, but still he determined to speak out '^ Let 
the king," he said, " liye fijrever. Why should not my 
countenance be sad, when the city, the place of my fisither's 
s^ulohers, lietli waste, and the gates thereof are consumed 
withfire?" The king asked what it was that he requested. 
Nehemiah then offisred up an inward prayer to God, and 
replied as follows : ^' If it please the king, and if thy 
servant haye found foyor in thy sight, I pray that thou 
wouldest send me unto Judah, unto the city of my fother's 
sepulchers, that I may build it" The queen was sitting 
by the side of Artaxerxes, and the king accordingly prom* 
ised to send Nehemiah to Jerusalem. Moreoyer, he 
graciously gaye him letters t6 the satraps of the provinces 
westward of the river Euphrates to direct them to conyey 
him safely to Judah ; also a letter to Asaph, the keeper 
of the royal forests, to furnish him with sudb timber as 
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mig^ be required for the rebuilding of the waUs and 
gates of Jerusalem ; and he likewise appointed a force of 
oavahry to escort Nehemiah to his distant destination. 

We need scarcely say that Herodotus gladly accepted 
the inidtation of Nehemiah, both on account of the prom- 
ised escort, and also for the sake of the society of the 
wise and patriotic Hebrew. Neither need we describe 
the l(Hig and tedious journey from Susa along the royal 
road as fiur as the Euphrates, and then from the Euphrates 
to the city of Damascus. The country, however, between 
Damascus and Jerusalem was sacred ground in the eyes 
gS Nehemiah. It was hallowed by the steps of the 
patriarchs and prophets of his race — ^the race chosen by 
Qod to be the especial conservators of Divine revelation. 
Never before had he gazed upon that holy land, and yet 
it seemed as if he were traversing the scenes of his 
childhood. They ascended the lofty succession of mount- 
ain terraces of that mighty Lebanon which in the lan- 
guage of Arab poetry bears winter upon its head, spring 
upon its shoulders, and autumn upon its bosom, while 
summer lies sleeping at its feet. Herodotus gazed upon 
the distant cities of Tyre and Sidon and the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean studded with Phoenician ships, 
while Nehemiah was recalling in his mind's eye the 
glories of the magnificent Solomon, the temple and 
palaces of gold and cedar. Passing the huge snow-cap- 
ped mass of 3Iount Hermon, they proceeded along tjbe 
eastern bank of the Jordan, over a region that had been 
traversed by Isaac and by Jacob. They saw the place 
where Joshua had defeated the mighty army of cavaky 
and iron chariots with which the Canaanite king Jabin 
had endeavored to crush the forces of Israel. They 
caught a distant glimpse of that beautiful Mount Tabor 
which unites the glory of Lebanon with the excellency 
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of Garmel, and stands apart, like the altar of a land 
which is itself the temple of Grod. They passed the 
field of many a famous contest between the Hebrews of 
Palestine and the Syrians of Damascus, and crossed the 
River Jabbok not &t from that mysterious spot whore 
the patriarch Jacob had wrestled with the angeL Plt>- 
ceeding along the opposite bank to the country of the 
hated and hating Samaritans, they at last forded the 
Jordan opposite Oilgal and Jericho, and reached the 
illustrious city of Jerusalem, which in olden days had 
crowned the mountains like a diadem : — 

''How doth the cily sit solitary, that was full of 
people ! how is she become as a widow ! she that was 
great among the nations, and princes among the prov- 
inces, how is she become tributary I 

'^ How hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zaaa 
with a cloud in his anger, and cast down from heaven 
unto the earth the beauty of Israel, and remembered not 
his footstool in the day of his anger I""^ 

Such had been the condition of Jerusalem during the 
terrible captivity of her sons ; and though the caravans 
under Zerubbabel and Ezra had endeavcnred to build up 
her desolation, and to restore the temple of Solomon, yet 
the unfortunate Hebrews were continually suffering from 
the predatory excursions of Edomite and Arab hordes on 
the one side, and fix)m the fierce and hostile hatred of the 
jealous Samaritans on the other. The deatii of Ezra had 
been followed by an aggravation- of these evils. The 
aflUcted people had lost all heart. Their fi>rtifications had 
been utterly demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, and the rude 
defenses which had been thrown up since the return fnmi 
captivity had been in their turn destroyed by the ferocious 
Samaritans md the robber tribes of the desert. The 

* Lamentations of Jeremiah, i 1. ; ii. 1. 
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temple services were conducted in the most hast j manner. 
The daily sacrifices were frecjuently performed while the 
enemy was at the gates; and Herodotus, as a Gentile, 
being only admitted into the outer court of the sanctuary, 
saw but little in the Hebrew ritual to excite his interest. 
His mind had become more settled of later years in the 
religious belief of his &ther3 ; and though Nehemiah's 
account of the machinations of the serpent, and the origin 
of the worship of heroes and of images, had at first 
awakened his curiosity, yet to his uninformed eye the 
temple and its services were not so imposing as the rituals 
of Egypt and of Greece, and he quietly dismissed from 
his thoughts the subject of the Hebrew fiuth. 

But though Herodotus was not much attracted by the 
religion of the Hebrews, yet he diligently inquired into 
their history. While Nehemiah seemed to be engaged 
in private, Herodotus, with the eager curiosity of a 
' Greek, obtained the services of a guide, and wandered 
over the ruins of the ancient city. At first he had 
some difficulty in inducing a Hebrew to accompany him. 
The religious scruples of the Jews, and their contempt 
for Gentiles, prevented many firom listening to his re- 
quest. His gold was refused with contempt, and fi:e- 
quently dashed upon the ground. At last, however, one 
of the Nethinim, or hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the priests and Levites, accepted his gold, and offered 
to take him over the city, on condition that he would 
make his -peregrinations in the night-time. Herodotus 
assented ; and having ostentatiously exhibited a sword of 
ominous brightness and a stout staff, he set out with his 
guide on the third night of his arrival, which fortunately 
was the night of full moon. 

Jerusalem was built on three hills — Zion, Moriah, and 
Millo, or Acra — and was surrounded by a valley, which 

VOL. II. 1'7 
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WiS again enoompafised b j an amphitheater of elevationek 
On the south was the large hill of Zion, on which, in 
times as (dd as the Heracleids and Jlie siege of Troy, 
had been built the mighty stronghold of the Jebusites; 
that stronghold which had succes^lly held out against 
all the attacks of the Hebrews until the accessicxa of 
David the son of Jesse. The shepherd king took the 
fort of Zion, and erected fi>r himself in its place a 
palace of cedar, and likewise built ikere the city which 
was called the city of David. North of Zion was the hill 
called Millo in the Hebrew, and Acra, or "citadel," in 
the Greek; and over this hill the city of David gradually 
extended under the name of Jerusalem, the ^pace be- 
tween the two mountains being filled up by Solomon, the 
son and successor of David. East of Zion and Millo was 
the fiat-topped hill of Moriah, (na whidi Abraham had 
prepared to offer up the mysterious sacrifice of his son 
Isaac, and on which Solomon had built his magnificent 
temple of gold and cedar. On the ncorth and east of 
Jerusalem the brook Kidrcm flowed along, winding 
through the valley of Jehoshaphat ; while on the south 
of Mount Zion was the dark and hateful valley of Hin- 
nom, or Tophet. 

The thoughts which passed through the mind of 
Herodotus were very different fixMn those which would 
be excited in the heart of the modem traveler. He 
ascended the Mount of Olives, and gazed upon the 
widowed city; but his soul was not stirred by the 
remembrance of Calvary, his eye sought not the garden 
of Gethsemane. Still the sight of those half-peopled 
ruins in the calm moonlight was deeply affecting. A 
city which had been richer than Athens — a city which 
had been the fiivored ally of Tyre and Sidon, and whose 
ships had sailed to Ophir and to Tarshish — ^a city which 
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kad been one of the proudest capitate of Western Asia ; 
there she lay, trodden to the dust b j the cavalry of 
Assyria, and the miserable abode of miserable captives. 

While Herodotus was thus lost in meditation, a horse- 
man might have been seen slowly riding through the 
TftUey of Jehofihaphat It was Nehemiah mournfully 
exploring the sepulchers of his fathers. He had told no 
man what God had put into his heart to do at Jerusalem; 
but, taking a few men with him, he had gone out by 
night by the gate of the valley, and viewed the walls of 
Jerusalem, which had been broken down, and the gates, 
which had be^i consumed by jGre. Leaving his horse 
with an attendant, he went a little further, and then in a 
solitary spot, away from the gaze of mortal men, he fell 
upon his knees to the God of Israel. His heart was 
wrung with sorrow, but he wrestled with his despair. 
The deeds of his £eithers and the miracles of his God arose 
to his remembrance. He was kneeling upon sacred 
ground — ^upon the sepulchers of men whose names had 
been the watchwords in fight and the themes in song. 
He remembered the glorious promises to the &thers and- 
the prophets — ^the Shiloh to whom should be the gather- 
ing of the people. 

'^ Awake, awake; put on thy strength, Zion; put 
on thy beautiful garments, Jerusalem, the holy city : 
for henceforth there shall no more come into thee tiie 
uncircumcised and the unclean. Shake thyself from the 
dust; arise, and sit down, Jerusalem : loose thyself from 
the bands of thy neck, captive daughter of Zion."* 

'^ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him thatbringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth sal- 
vation ; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth !"t 
* Isaiah, Hi 1, 2. f Ibid, lil 7. 
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^' The Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto them 
that tarn from transgressionB in Jacob." '^And they shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise up the former deso- 
lations, and they shall repair the waste cities, the deso- 
lations of many generations. And strangers shall stand 
and feed your flocks, and the sons of the alien shall be 
your plowmen and your vine-dressers. But ye shall be 
named the Priests of the Lord : men shall caJl you the 
Ministers of our God."* 

* Isaiah, liz. 20 ; IzL 4-6. 
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While Nehemiah was rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem and carrying out those extensive reforms which are 
recorded in Holy Writ, Herodotus waa proceeding to the 
Philistine port of Graza^ and there taking ship for Hali- 
camassus. At Gaza he heard news of strai^ import. 
A terrible pestilence had ravaged many of the cities of 
western Asia Minm*, and, defying all the medicines of 
the physicians, had carried off thousands. Herodotus 
anxiously inquired if any captain in the port had recently 
left Halicamassus, but was answered in the negative. 
Nothing indeed was known but that the.ravages of the 
pestilence had been unprecedented, and that in many 
cities the leaders of factions had taken advantage of the 
public fears to overtiirow their government, while numer- 
ous villages had &llen a prey to the attacks of powerful 
and daring banditti. 

A thousand fears agitated the breast of Herodotus 
during his voyage from Gaza to Halicamassus. He 
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looked back iridi a sfzange sadneflB iqun Oe uufimi 
happmeis whkliheliadludiertoei^wrie^^ HeeoaU 
not refrain from comparing hk own good ftrtone widi 
that which had attended Polyerates and Groesiia ; and he 
feared that the same jealous diYimtj which had punished 
their pride might humble his own. He lemonbered with 
m jsterioos awe the momentous words which Artabanus 
had addressed to Xerxes when endeayoring to dissuade 
the Great King from attempting die invasion of Gieeoe. 
" Dost thou not see that the Deity points his li^tning 
against the tallest creatures, and suffers them not to 
wanton in their pride, while the smaller ones offend him 
not? Dost thou not see that he hurls his thundeibolts 
against the loftiest buildings and the tallest trees ? Dost 
thou not see that he cuts down every thing that rises too 
high or grows too great ?''* 

These heathen notions of a jealous and ov^ruling 
Providence, puerile though they were, had always been 
deeply impressed upon the mind of Herodotus. To him 
they had often seemed to justify the ways of God to man; 
but now they grievously afflicted his spirit. He feared 
that the ever-retributive and ever-equalizing Nemesis had 
drawn the avenging sword upon him and his &mily. For 
threo years he had been absent from Halicamassus with- 
out having heard a word to assure him of the well-being 
of his wife and father. He was returning with his mission 
accomplished, and eager to seize the hand of his &ther 
and embrace his beloved Phaedra. But the pestilence 
followed him like an avenging Erinnys. It filled his 
thoughts by day and his dreams by night. At last the 
ship entered the harbor of Halicamassus. A boat came 
alongside, and he leaped hastily in. The old sailor who 
rowed it was unable to answer any inquiries. In a few 

♦ Herod, vil 10. 
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moments they reached the shore, and the anxious traveler 
was rushing through his native streets. 

Alas, alas, for Herodotus ! Sorrow and affliction were 
indeed awaiting him. The pestilence had carried all 
away ; his wife Phaedra, and his father LyzeSj had fallen 
victims. The strong man was bowed to the ground. His 
house was desolate, and grass was growing in the courts. 
He ran hither and thither, but could find no consolation.. 
The living were all mourners like himself. He hurried to 
the palace ; but the old queen Artemisia knew him not, 
but babbled on of Xerxes and of Salamis. He went to 
the house of a physician whom his &ther had known ; 
but the physician had died. He inquired for his slaves ; 
but they and his wealth were in the hands of the executors 
of his &ther, and he cared not to go after them. An old 
friend saw him and pitied him, and took him to his house, 
and gave him bread and wine ; but he could neither eat 
nor drink. He heard strange news of the young king 
Lygdamis and the war of faction ; but the words fell on 
heedless ears. Night came 'on, but he knew it not. He 
threw himself on a couch, but only to, grow more feverish 
and more mad. Dead I all dead I and he was alone in the 
world. 

He mastered himself, and became calm. He could 
not sleep, but he regained his reason. He moved about 
like a shade from the under world. He listened with 
unnatural silence while he was told the heart-rending 
story of pestilence and death. He visited the magnificent 
tombs which had been erected over the remains of all that 
he held most dear. The property left by his father was 
placed in his hands. His house was prepared for his re- 
ception, and his slaves returned to their duties. Then he 
removed to his abode, and Nature had her way. He fell 
into an agony of tears. 
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Sorrofw fivr the dead pforifies the Bonl ; it cames the 
inuigiiiatiaD into the spiiitoal world; it hesrs thehesrtto 
the thrme of the Afanighty. Man in his pride may ^ae 
on death with ooU and iojr stare. In his thoughts he majr 
reproach the Deitjr who hore away his treasure. With 
his tcHigue he may coise die physician who oonld not 
avert die stroke. Bntif the tears fall his pride yanishes. 
his heart softens, his words are, '^ Thy will he done." 
Sorrow for death and sorrow £>r sin are the only sorrows 
that bear the soul from earth, and lead it to the very gates 
of heaven. 

Herodotus arose from his couch an altered man. The 
world had few charms for him ; but the serious basiness 
of life soon demanded his attention. His &ther had left 
a will duly signed, sealed, and attested. The whole of 
the property was equally divided between Herodotus and 
another and much older son named Theodorus, whom 
we have had no occasion to mention iQ our previous chap- 
ters, as hitherto he had lived in^mother city ; and notwith* 
standing the profuse expenditure of Lyxes in the further- 
ance of his political designs, the lands, slaves, and money, 
which he had leffc, were much larger than Herodotus had 
ever expected. Though this circumstance could aflbrd 
our traveler but little consolation for his losses, yet it 
served to employ his thoughts. The aspect of political 
affiiirs was likewise very alarming, and his father's station, 
his own recent mission to Susa, and his close relationship 
to Artemisia and Lygdamis, obliged him to leave his soli- 
tude, and take an active part in the coming crisis. 

The dowager queen Artemisia was on the verge of tiie 
grave, and totally incapable of taking any share iu the 
government. The youthful king Lygdamis having been 
released by death f]X)m the control of his guardian Lyxes, 
had takep the young aristocrats of Halicamassus into his 
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councils, and commenced a tyranny of unexampled vigor, 
bat of unbearable oppression. He possessed the spirit of 
the old queen Artemisia without her discretion. He had 
taken a body of foreign mercenaries into his pay, and 
seemed to exercise the policy of Behoboam in his treat- 
ment of the citizens of Halicamassus. ^ ' My &ther made 
your yoke heavy, but I will add to it; he chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions." 
The people had been bowed down by the terrible and 
mysterious pestilence which for many months had yielded 
neither to medicines, nor to sacrifices, nor to purifying 
rites. The pestilence, however, bad now passed away. 
The democratic citizens began to recover their spirit ; and 
the aristocratic party discovered that they had suffered a 
severe blow in the death of Lyxes. 

The return of Herodotus revived the hopes of both 
parties. . Every one in Halicamassus knew that Herod- 
otus had been sent on a mission to Susa ; but the objects 
of that mission had been kept a profound secret by 
Lyxes. While, therefore, the democrats were anxiously 
waiting for the return of Herodotus to the bema of the 
public assemblies, Lygdamis and his party were using 
every effort to allure him to their side. Herodotus him- 
self was not indisposed to forget a portion of his grief 
by devoting himself to the welfiure of his countrymen. 
But he felt that hitherto he had suffered himself to be 
too much led and guided by his ambitious father, whose 
schemes, however grand, were less calculated to increase 
the happiness of others than to aggrandize himself. He 
accordingly, determined to devote many days to the calm, 
consideration of the subject in the solitude of his own 
chamber before plunging into the factious strife, which 
was fast verging to an open war of parties. 
, On the death of Lyxes all his writings had been 

17* 
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placed under seak by bis executors ; and in this state 
had been delivered into the hands of his son. Herod- 
otus now read and examined them with the utmost care, 
and then consigned to the flames all those which bore 
any reference to the state of Halicamassus. This, in- 
deed, was of the utmost consequence ; for as the foundar- 
tion of All the schemes of Lyxes had been the transfer 
of the sovereignty of HaUcarnassus to himself and 
family, a discovery would have been most injurious 
to his memory, to say nothing of the dangers which 
it would have entailed upon his son. The study of 
these writings still more impressed our traveler with 
the extraordinary designs which had been projected 
by his father — designs which had been the labor of a 
life, and which were just on the eve of execution when - 
death had frustrated them forever. But Herodotus t>y 
no means inherited the ambition of Lyxes; and his 
recent bereavements had still more stifled his desires for 
feme or greatness. He simply aspired to be useful 
to his generation and win the fevor of the gods ; and 
having resolved upon the course to pursue, he pro- 
ceeded at once to action. He, however, left untouched 
an immense store of arms which Lyxes had secreted 
in a cellar under his house, and which Herodotus 
thought might perhaps be useful at a future day, and 
certainly could not be disposed of without difficulty or 
danger. 

The flrst thing was to communicate with the Persian 
satrap of Lydia. Accordingly he wrote an epistle, in 
which he detailed all that had taken place, and declined 
the honors which had been intended for himself; and 
likewise expressed his intention of living for the future 
*the retired life of a simple citizen of Halicamassus. He 
next carefully considered the claims and complaints of the 
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democracy, and proceeded to confer with the young king 
his brother-in-law ; not without regretting tht^ he should 
have hitherto held so very little intercourse with the 
brother of the lost Pha&dra. 

Lygdamis was barely twenty-one. His mind and body 
had been naturally weak from his birth ; but his powers 
had been still further depraved by the systematic policy 
<)£ Lyxes and Artemisia. The young prince had been 
taught to ape the manners, the follies, bjmI the Vices of a 
Persian satrap. He had been suffered to drink wine to 
excess,^ and to indulge in low debaucheries with idle and 
dissipated companions, while Lyxes had in reality been 
the real sovereign of the state. His temper was un- 
governable, and he often gave way to paroxysms of the 
wildest rage. At the same- time he had not lui&equently 
displayed considerable energy and ambition. His en- 
feebled constitution prevented his distinguishing himself 
in the chase or gymnasium ; but he spent the hours not 
devoted to dissipation in forming his wild companions into 
a mimic corps, of which he himself took the command, 
and which was totally irrespective of the customary 
military exercises and training of the HaUoamassian 
ephebi.* 

Lyxes had laughed at this brotherhood of warriors, and 
considered that playing at soldiers answered as well as 
any other amusement in keeping the young prince from 
the council chamber, and preventing his interference with 
the real jgovemment of the state. 

After the death of Lyxes the proceedings of Lygdamis 
took all Halicamassus by surprise. A body of foreign 
troops held the acropolis, and the most distinguished 
leaders of the democracy were suddenly arrested and 
thrown into chains. The citizens crowded to the pryta- 
* See Chapter IL 
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nenin and agora, bat aherald proclaimed that aUwlio did 
not at once return to their houses would be regarded as 
enemies of the state, and treated accordinglj. The spirit- 
of the democracy was at that time subdued by the feaifol 
pestilence, and the terrified people obeyed the injunctiops 
of the herald. 

The ostensible object of Herodotus's yisit to Lygdamis 
was to obtain the liberation of the democratic leaders who 
had been thrown into priscm. His real object, however, 
was to commence an acquaintance with the young king, 
and study his character, with a Tiew to obtain such con- 
cessions as he saw were absolutely necessary for the 
stability of the goyemment. Lygdamis receiyed him 
j¥ith a wild and restless air, which at first gaye Herod- 
otus the idea that he was intoxicated; but on eyeing 
him with a steady glance, the suspicion flashed across 
our traveler that his brother-in-law was laboring under 
some divine wrath, in short that he was insane. After 
a mutual exchange of compliments, Lygdamis grew 
more and more excited, and then burst out into an ex- 
pression of rage against the deceased Lyxes, and, as if 
anticipating the object of Herodotus's visit, announced 
his intention of ordering his political prisoners to be exe- 
cuted thiit very night. Herodotus felt that his own life 
was in immediate jeopardy, but the presence of mind 
which he had acquired in many a strange adventure did 
not fail him in the present moment. He congratulated 
Lygdamis on his accession to the uncontrolled sovereignty, 
passed a few compliments on the fine appearance of the 
royal guards, and expressed his approval of the execu- 
tion of the democrats, but suggested that perhaps it 
might have a better effect upon the citizens if carried out 
in open day, in the very midst of the agora. The bait 
took. Lygdamis expressed a violent friendship for He- 
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rodotos, and inyited him to a banquet of irine which he 
was going to give on the morrow in the Persian &shion ; 
and in order to avert all suspicion and calm the prince's 
mind as much as possible, Herodotus accepted the invi- 
tation. 

But small time now remained for action, and Herod- 
otus returned to his house fall of a thousand anxious 
considerations. The state of affiiirs was indeed m^st 
alarming. A revolution headed by the democracy might 
be productive of the most horrible anarchy, and yet with- 
out a revolution the city would continue at the mercy of 
a tyrant and a. madman. The aristocratic party had 
been weakened by the oppression of the king and the 
opposition of the democracy. Even supposing that a, 
popular revolution could be carried out, two questions 
at once arose ; first, into whose hands was the govern- 
ment to be transferred? and secondly, what power was 
to be brought into existence to act as a restraint upon 
a successful and infuriated populace? The two great 
parties of aristocrats and democrats were each divided 
into numerous families and cliques, and the success 
of one party over the other was not unlikely to lead 
to a contest for supremacy mnong the cliques of which 
the victorious party was composed. The aristocracy 
was not sufficiently strong to seize or to retain the 
supreme power, while the democracy was too much 
unprepared for command to be trusted with the sove- 
reignty. Thesd were a few of the anxious and hurried 
thoughts which oppressed Herodotus as he left the 
place ; but upon one thing he had come to a definite con- 
clusion, namely, that a revolution must be attempted at 
all hazards. 

While passing along the street, Herodotus glanced at 
the troop of foreign mercenaries drawn up in rank and 
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file, when his eye was suddenly caught by the counten* 
ance of the commanding officer. The face of the man 
was perfectly familiar to Herodotus, and the recognition 
was apparently mutual, but yet nothing could be more 
unsatis&ctory. The man regarded our traveler with a 
threatening look betokening the deadliest hatred, and yet 
he was a Greek from European Hellas. At ike same 
time Herodotus was of course anxious to open a commu- 
nication with him, but could not at all remember in what 
place and under what circumstances they had preyiously 
come in contact At last he determined to have recourse 
to his uniyersal charm, a piece of gold, and carelessly held 
two or three gold darics in his hand purposely to catch 
the eye of the officer. The sight of darics, however, 
appeared to have a contrary effect to what he had expected. 
The officer seemed to be in a greater rage than ever. 
Suddenly the truth flashed upon Herodotus. ^' I have 
you now," he said to himself; ^'you are Eupolis, the 
rascally money-changer from Athens." 

Hiis discovery was most fortuitous. Herodotus hur- 
ried home with all speed, and wrapped up five darics and 
sent it by a slave with a verbal message to Eupolis, that 
having laiown him at Athens, he should be glad to see 
him at the midday meal. The slave returned with the 
answer that the officer would come immediately. Thus 
one important step was taken in the projected revolution 
without the necessity of confiding the scheme to a single 
citizen. 

Eupolis yielded without a straggle to the all-powerful 
influence of gold. He showed himself, during a short 
conference with Herodotus, to be perfectly aware of the 
tottering state of the little Halicamassian sovereignty, 
and was not only ready but eager to prove a traitor to 
Lygdamis ; while the same love of money which had led 
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to his banishment from Athens, was sufficient to enable 
him to swallow his rage against Herodotus, and undertake 
to place all the mercenaries under his command at the 
disposal of our traveler. Herodotus, however, was by no 
means inclined to place much confidence in such a treach- 
erous coward. He only desired the release of the im- 
prisoned democrats, and the removal of the band of mer- 
cenaries from the dangerous authority^f Lygdamis. He 
knew that the revolution must follow, but he decided that 
he must leave its guidance to the gods. He felt that no 
mortal could say whether the citizens were or were not 
as well prepared as those of Athens had been for the 
exercise of the Sovereign power ; and he considered that 
if the revolution terminated in anarchy and bloodshed, he 
himself might interfere at the head of the mercenaries 
whom he had purchased, and endeavor to effect in person 
the restoration of order and of law. Accordingly he gave 
Eupolis a large sum of money in hand, as an earnest of 
what he might expect. He promised to give him a still 
larger sum on the following morning, if he could that 
night effect the liberation of the prisoners. Thirdly, he 
promised a still greater amount of treasure, and double 
pay, on condition that in case of a popular rising, Eupolis 
should obey all his orders, and his only. 

Herodotus then dismissed Eupolis, and began to deter- 
mine more fully upon his own line of action. He had 
fortunately succeeded in getting the foreign mercenaries 
into his power, and that without exciting the suspicions 
of a single citizen. He felt, however, that Eupolis was 
not to be trusted for more than a few days, and perhaps 
not for a few hours. Still he was extremely reluctant to 
take any one into his counsels. He considered' that the 
release of the prisoners must bring on a crisis, and the 
remainder he left to the gods. 
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That night the leaders of the democracy were released. 
Eupolis had won over the jailers by threiats and promises, 
and obtained admittance to their cells. He had then 
alarmed the captives with the intelligence that they werd 
to be executed at sunrise; encouraged them with the 
assurance that a revolution was on the point of breaking 
out ; and engaged to liberate them immediately upon the 
receipt of a certain sum of money for each. The pris- 
oners saw their danger. Every moment was precious. 
Two of the richest swore by the most solemn oaths that 
they would pay the ransom for the whole, if liberty was 
granted them. Eupolis had the boldness to convey them 
to their homes, and receive the money; and then returned 
to the prison and gave the others their liberty. He told 
them all to communicate at once with Herodotus, the son 
of Lyxes, who he said had recently returned to Halicar- 
nassus, and was the leader of the revolutionary party. 
He proceeded himself to the house of Herodotus, and 
announced the deliverance of the captives, just at the 
moment that a secret message from the liberated prisoners 
was delivered to Herodotus by a trusty slave. He then 
claimed his rc^ward, and Herodotus paid it him. He next 
declared that his mercenaries were not content with the 
money which he had distributed among them, and were 
clamoring for more gold. Herodotus felt that l^e crisis 
had arrived, and gave him a still further supply. The 
next morning at sunrise Eupolis set sail in a vessel bound 
for Rhodes, with all the money intended for himself and 
his mercenaries ; and never from that hour did Herodotus 
ever again set eyes on the traitor. 

The next morning all Halicamassus was in an uproar. 
Lygdamis discovered that his prisoner had escaped, and 
that Eupoliis had fled no one knew whitl^er. The merce- 
naries found themselves without a commander. A revo- 
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Fationary conspiracy had been organized by the liberated 
democrats, and Herodotus' had assured its leaders that he 
had won oyer Eupolis and his mercenaries by abundant 
bribes ; but now both he and all the members of the con* 
piracy were astounded by the news that the double traitor 
had left them in the lurch. The revolutionary leaders 
held another anxious meeting before openly declaring 
themselves in the agora, or resolving on fl^ht, but in 
the very midst, of their deliberations the instinct of the 
masses enabled them to redress their own wrongs. It was 
one of those convulsive throes by which nature sometimes 
seeks to relieve herself from social or physical disease, or 
to punish those who violate her sacred laws. The tidings 
had spread through Halicamassus that the chiefe of the 
democracy were freed fit>m their chains, and that Eupolis, 
the chief instrument of the tyranny of Lygdamis, had 
turned traitor to his master. It was soon whispered 
that the foreign troops were all in confusion. Herodotus, 
fretting at the conduct of Eupolis, was returning to his 
house, when a large crowd of citizens poured into the 
agora, crying, " Down with the tyrant Lygdamis." The 
appearance of Herodotus was received with loud cheering. 
The people shouted to him to lead them to the acropolis. 
Herodotus yielded to the influence of the moment, and 
placed himself at their head. He led them back toward 
his own house, and while they were crying out that he 
was betraying them, he opened the secret arsenal of his 
&ther, and supplied the multitude with swords and jav- 
elins. The excitement increased every moment as Herod- 
otus at the head of his brave mob marched on to the 
acropolis. The mercenaries fled ; the gates were opened 
by friends within; and a few short hours saw Lygdamis 
sent into exile, and the sovereign power in the hands of 
the citizens of Halicamassus. 
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The exigencies of the case demanded tliat a proYisional 
goyemment should be immediately establidied. The feel- 
ing of the masses was in &Yor of a constitation resembling 
that of Athens, and Herodotos, who was at that moment 
all-powerful with the multitude, suggested that the govern- 
ment should be delegated to a provisional council of 
nobles and chief citizens, until an' embassy could be sent 
to. Athens to request the assistance of Adienian commis- 
sioners in establishing a constitution on a democratic basis. 
This prudent suggestion was set aside by the jealousy of 
the democratic leaders. The multitude adjourned firom 
the acropolis to the place of public assembly, but there the 
war of words gradually became louder and more furious, 
and Herodotus could plainly see that the angry passions 
' of the speakers would soon lead^ them to have recourse 
to blows. Thei:e was no one there to represent the 
aristocratic party unless he himself chose to do so, and 
that he saw was hopeless! Meantime sense and reason 
were sacrificed to the madness of party-spirit. The leaders 
of the democratic &ctions were jealous to the last degree 
of the sudden popularity which Herodotus had attained. 
They brought forward the most in&mous charges and 
indulged in the vilest invective. He ascended the bema 
and endeavored to allay the storm by conciliatory lan- 
guage, but found that he had already lost his influence, 
and that his voice was drowned in clamorous disap- 
provals. 

Herodotus returned to his lonely house weary and sick 
at heart. His first experience of active political life had 
disgusted him with it forever. He had almost forgotten 
his griefe, but now they once again rose to his remem- 
brance, and filled him with fresh sorrow. Halicamassus 
had become more than ever hateful to him, and he deter- 
mined to leave it, perhaps never to return. He thought 
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of Athens and Phykrchus, of pleasant voyages across the 
iBgean, of the strange life he had led in mysterious 
Egypt and savage Scythia, and of the palaces and gardens 
of Babylon and Persepolis. In this mood he retired to 
rest, and notwithstanding the excitement of the day, soon 
fell into a heavy slumber. 

In the midst of pleasant dreams he was suddenly awoke 
by the noise of a scuffle, and the cry df his slaves. By 
the li^t of a small oil-lamp which stood in his chamber, 
he saw that his slaves had arrested an assassin and dis- 
armed him. The assassin was stretched on the ground, 
and Herodotus immediately recognized one of his most 
violent supporters of the previous morning. "Whence 
cOme you T^ asked Herodotus. " I come," said the man, 
"from the secret council of the avengers of the people." 

Herodotus was now alarmed. He feared no open 
enemy, but he shuddered as he thought of his narrow 
escape from the midnight assassin. He sent one of his 
trustiest slaves to inquire what vessels were in the har- 
bor. He wrote a letter to his brother Theodoras, in- 
forming him that he intended leaving Halicarnassus for 
some years, and requesting him to accept his lands and 
slaves ; but to liberate every slave who should attain the 
age of forty-five years, and to give a certain sum for his 
maintenance. He packed up all his gold and jewels, and 
prepared for an immediate voyage. At length the slave 
returned from the harbor with the information that a 
vessel would sail to Athens at sunrise, and that the cap- 
tain's name was Phylarchus I Two hours only intervened, 
but by that time Herodotus and his treasures were on 
board tKe good ship Castor and Pollux, and he was once 
again grasping the hand of his old friend, and bound for 
the fevorite city of bright-eyed Athena. 
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Thus it was that Herodotus went from Halicamassus 
to Athens, and firom Athens to Thuriam. On reaching the 
great city of Athena, he heard that a band of emigrants 
bad assembled from all parts of Hellas, and was about to 
sail for Italy under the auspices of Athens ; and accord- 
ingly he immediately decided upon accompanying the 
colonists as a volunteer. But we have already told the 
story of the establishment of this colony in an opening 
chapter ; and we have nothing further to do than to take 
up the thread of the narrative jas we there left it, and pro- 
ceed toward the conclusion of our biography. 

Herodotus was forty-one years of age when the settlers 
landed at Thurium. Henceforth his life was an almost 
uninterrupted calm. The ambition of his early years had 
passed away. He purchased a sufficient number of slaves, 
and cultivated his allotment of land with such ardor, 
that his &rm was soon considered to be the best in the 
colony. Politics he avoided as he would a pestilence. 
The dissensions which disturbed the new settlers could 
not draw him &om the retirement of his team. He la- 
mented the angry passions which were called into play, 
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first by the straggles for supremacj between the Sybarites 
and the colonists, and subsequently by the par^-spirit 
which prevailed among the colonists themselves, between 
the Thurians from Sparta and the Thurians fix>m Athens. 
But he gave his sympathies to neither side. He never 
interfered excepting for the purpose of advocating the 
reference of all points in dispute to the arbitration of iiie 
gods ; and he always showed himself to be the readiest 
subscriber to every embassy which was dispatched to the 
mother country to consult the sacred oracles. 

In this calm seclusion the mind of Herodotus dwelt 
with more satis&ction upon the experiences of the past 
than upon the few events which checkered his Thurian 
life. He reveled in the glorious stand made by the 
Greece of his early youth against the overwhelming 
armaments of Asia; and he would have gladly shut his 
' eyes to that terrible Peloppnnesian war which, after the 
year b. c. 431, convulsed every state in Hellas, and filled 
almost every city with treachery and bloodshed. He 
loved to muse upon the strange and distant countries 
which he had visited in early manhood, and cared not 
to listen to the story of those horrible massacres which 
were taken place at Corcyra and PlatdBa. On the other 
hand, the loss of his beloved wife had cast a melancholy 
shade upon his religious belief.^ While the sunny 
memories of youth gladdened his advancing years, 
the great grief of his life threw a black shadow dver 
his conc^tions of the gods. He became more than ever 
convinced of the truth of that fidlacious idea to which 
we have already frequently alluded, that the gods 
envied, rather than promoted, the advancement of the 
human race ; and that the avenging Nemesis not only 
rebuked the pride and vainglory of presumptuous mor- 
tals, but likewise envied the happiness of the most virtu- 
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ous citiieQS, and visited the best of men with the seyerest 
of aflUctions. 

This childish idea of the envy of the gods had found 
adndttanoe into many of the religious mysteries, and for 
some time had operated most un&yorably upon the joy- 
ousneas of the Greek national worship. But upon Herod- 
otus it exercised a yery peculiar influence. It warped 
alike his judgment and his actions. T6 him it appeared 
to be the one great principle by which an oyerruling 
Proyidence goyemed the uniyerse, and which was ex- 
hibited in the history of eyery nation, and the life of 
eyery indiyidual ; and thus in all his sayings and doii^ 
he carefully ayoided all pride and presumption, and studi- 
ously took eyery occasion to consult the oracles that he 
might neyer inadyertently act in opposition to the diyiue 
win. 

The great eyent, howeyer, of this period of Herod*' 
otus's life, was his compilation of the history of the war 
between the Greeks and Persians in the reigns of Darius 
and Xerxes. This glorious war had not only been his 
&yorite study fitun his early boyhood, but it was also 
a striking illustration of his preyailing belief. An oyer- 
ruling Proyidence had ordamed that the presumptuous 
pride of Persia should be humbled in the dust by the 
insignificant forces of Hellas. While, therefore^ Herod- 
otus had been unconsciously engaged from his youth up- 
ward in collecting materials for this important task, the 
subject itself was in perfect harmony with the tone of 
his mind; and the rich experiences of his manhood en- 
abled him to illustrate ey^y bet which he was called 
upon to narrate. 

In a preyious chapter we glanced at the literary char- 
acter of those prose writers who preceded Heiidotus, 
and we there reminded the reader that their works con- 
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Bisted partly of genealogical lists, partly of reoords of 
the foundations of states by wandering races and heroes, 
and partly of collections of early legends, and of whatever 
appeared historical in ancient songs. These historical 
materials were necessarily scanty and uncertain in a 
country like Hellas, inhabited by a variety of races, and 
separated into a number of independent states, and where 
the collective peoples never had, like the Egyptians or 
the Hebrews, a central point of union. Moreover, we 
may safely say that prior to the peace which intervened 
between tiie Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, few 
educated Grreek travelers had possessed like Herodotus 
opportunities of wandering from city to city for the 
collection of facts, and from temple to temple for the 
collection of ancient legends. Herodotus was, therefore, 
the first Greek writer who treated history as an artist. 
He had in his early years, as we have already hinted, 
grounded himself in the collected legends,^ the histories 
of cities, and the genealogies of preceding historians ; 
and had then been enabled to sojourn in distant lands, 
where he could see with his own eyes the nature of the 
different climates of the earth, and the manners, religion, 
and history of the peoples of the ancient world. 

The history written by Herodotus at Thurium is to be 
regarded as a grand epic, based upon two leading ideas, 
the one historical and the other religious, but both 
thoroughly harmonizing with each other. The history 
was intended to be the history of the wars between the 
Greeks and the Persians, between Europe and Asia; 
but in the progress of this work he was perpetually led 
to trace the cause of each event, to insert histories of 
different kingdoms, to introduce the records of families 
and races, to represent the manners and religion of 
nations, and to describe the geography and productions 
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of ootmtries, as eaoh one appeared on the great aiena. 
HiB work, thus crowded with episodes and digreasiaDfl, 
partakes more of the character of an encyckpasdia, 
though the narrative flows on in an agreeable and un- 
interrupted stream from the very commencemaiL The 
pervading religious idea which gives a uniform tone to 
the entire history, and invests it still more decidedly 
with the epic character, is the idea of a fixed destiny, rf 
a wise arrangement of the world, which has prescribed 
to every man his path, and which allots ruin and destruc- 
tion not only to crime and violence, but also to excessive 
power and riches and overweening pride. This idea is 
'^ the envy of the gods," as Herodotus called it, bat 
which was personified by the Greeks of his time into the 
divine Nemesis. To this divine power he constantly 
adverts in every portion of his history. He shows how 
the Deity visits tiie sins of the ancestors upon the de- 
cendants ; how the human mind is blinded by arrogance 
and recklessness ; how man will frequently rush willfully 
upon his own destruction ; and how oracles, dreams, and 
omens, which ought to be warning voices a^dnst violence 
and insolence, mislead from their ambiguity if interpreted 
by blind passion. We will now endeavor to convey to the 
reader some slight fiction of the scope of this eictraordi- 
nary work, which has obtained for our traveler the name 
of ^e Father of History. The history had been divided 
into nine books, according to the names of the nine 
Muses, and we can not do better than follow this arrange- 
ment in a brief abstract. 

.In Book L, Herodotus traces the enmity between 
Europe and Asia to the mythical times, and retails the 
old stories which accounted for the first hostilities. The 
Argive maiden lo was said to have been carried off from 
Argos by the Phoenicians some century or so before the 
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time of Moses. The Greeks retaliated on Asia by car- 
rying ofif £uiopa from Tyre, and Medea from Colchis. 
Then Paris came from Troy and carried off Helen from 
Sparta. Hence arose the Trojan war on the shores of 
Asia Minor. Herodotus, however, soon dismisses these 
legends. Croesus, king of Lydia, he says,, was the first 
Asiatic who really attacked the Grreeks. Fifty years 
only before the battle of Marathon he subdued the .£0- 
Uan, Ionian, and Dorian settlers on the western coast of 
Asia Minor. 

This statement would have at once brought his readers 
down to the historical times; but Herodotus seizes the 
opportunity for flying off into a digression concerning the 
history of the great kingdom of Lydia &om the Earliest 
period to the reign of the nch and powerful Croesus. 
This king determined on a war with Persia, and accord- 
ingly consulted the most celebrated oracles in the ancient 
world, and contemplated forming an alliance with Athens 
and Sparta. This latter event entails another di- 
gression upon the previous history of Athens and Lace- 
daemon. This being concluded, Herodotus returns to 
the Lydian history. He describes the war between 
Cyrus the Persian, and Croesus the Lydian. The latter 
is punished by the divine Nemesis for his pride and 
vainglory. Sardis is taken by Cyrus, and the Lydian 
possessions are henceforth included in the great Persian 
empire. 

Herodotus now reverts to the history of Cyrus, and in 
doing so finds it necessary to ascend to a very remote 
period. He tells ns that in ancient times the great 
Assyrian empire was the dominant power in Persia. 
Then the Modes revolted, and established an independent 
kingdom, and Herodotus of course relates their history. 
The Medes united with the Bafoybnians and overthrew 
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Afisyria. Asia became thus divided between two empires, 
the Median and the Babylonian. The Median empire m* 
eluded Persia, but Persia revolted under the great Cyms, 
and in her torn conquered the Medes. Cyras subjected 
the Lydians, as we have already seen, and subdued the 
Greeks on the shores of Asia Minor, and Herodotus seises 
the opportonity of describing the delightful colonies of 
Ionia, .Siolis, and Doris. Gyrus also marched against 
Babylon, and Herodotus tells us of her lofty towers, her 
stupendous walls, her gorgeous temples, and her braxea 
gates. Cyrus last of all crossed the Ozus, and attadced 
the Massagetse of the Ehirgis Steppe, but was defeated 
and slain, b. c. 530. 

Book n. commences with the accession of Cambyses, 
son of Cyrus, to the throne of Persia. Cambyses pro* 
jected the conquest of Egypt, and from this point Herod- 
otus digresses into a complete history of Egypt and the 
Egyptians, which occupies the entire book. Egypt to 
him was indeed a land of marvels, a land excelling all 
others in mighty works ; but we have already developed 
his acquaintance with that mysterious country. 

In Book in. the main thread of the history is once 
more resumed. Herodotus narrates the reign of Cam- 
byses, and relates the particulars connected with his con- 
quest of Egypt. The unsuccessful expeditions against 
die black Ethiopians of the burning zone, and the people 
of the oasis of Siwah, who possessed the celebrated oracle 
of Zeus Ammon, are also described with suiDScient full- 
ness ; and a strange account of the table of the sun and 
crystal sepulcher is likewise included. Next broke out 
the revolt of the Magians, which was followed by the 
death of Cambyses and accession of the &lse Smerdis to 
the throne of Persia. Smerdis was slain in the conspiracy 
formed by the seven noble Persians, and Darius Hystas- 
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pis saoceeded to the empire. Darius diy^ed the whole 
Persian empire into twenty satrapies, and this eircum- 
stanoe gave Herodotus the opportunity of surveying the 
whole Persian empire, with all its provinces and revenues; 
and in this survey he includes remarks on the earth's 
extremities, and describes the rumored productions of 
India, Arabia, Ethiopia, and distant regions of the Ural 
and Altai mountains. The main history in this book 
concludes with an account of the revolt and recapture 
of Babylon ; but the book itself contains two important 
digressions concerning Greece, which are connected with 
the personal Jiistory of Darius Hystaspis. While Cam- 
byses was in Egypt Darius Hystaspis was merely an 
officer in his service, having no hope whatever of ascend- 
ing the throne of Persia. In this comparatively humble 
position he was presented with a scarlet cloak by Syloson, 
the brother of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos. This 
trifling incident appears to have induced Herodotus . to 
introduce a digression concerning the history of Samos 
and the power of Polycrates. A doctor in the service of 
this Polycrates was carried to Susa, where he cured a 
very bad sprain in the ankle of Darius, and subsequently 
induced the Great King to send spies to European Greece. 
We thus obtain a pleasing narrative of the first move 
made by Persia in this direction. 

Book IV. continues the main thread of Persian history, 
and comprehends a narrative of the celebrated expedition 
of Darius Hystaspis against the Scythians of Southern 
Biussia and the Crimea. Darius was unsuccessful, but 
it was this expedition which first opened Europe to the 
Persians. The story of the invasion leads Herodotus to 
describe the various tribes which at that time occupied 
the provinces, of Southern Bussia, between the Danube 
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and the Wolga, together with their maonen, religion, 
and coiiditi<»i. 

About the same time Pheretiine, the queen of the 
important Greek oolonj of Gyrene in eaatem Tripoli, 
obtained the assistance of a Persian army against the 
Barcaeans. This expedition was not of much importanoe, 
but it gave Herodotus the opportunity of relating the 
history of Cyrene, and of introducing a long description 
of the barbarous nations of northern Africa as an inr 
teresting companion to his description of the Seytiuan 
tribes. 

Book y . still pursues the thread of Persian history. 
After the failure of his Scythian expedition, Darius Hys- 
taspis had left his general Megabazus behind him in 
Europe with a portion of the Persian army. Magabajsos 
adiieved the conquest of the Thracians and Maoedoniaoa 
who occupied the regions south of the Danube, and thus 
brought llie Persians nearer to the Greek frontier. Meaor 
time, the lonians and other Greeks on the westetn shares 
of Asia Minor revolted firom the Persian sway, and hur- 
ried on the struggle betwixt Persia and Greece. Arista- 
g6ras besought Athens and Sparta to assist in the revolt ; 
upon which Herodotus continues the history of the two 
states from the point where he had left it in Book L, and 
particularly describes the rapid rise of the Athenians 
after throwing off the yoke of the Pisistratids. The 
enterprising spirit of this young republic is then shown 
by the interest it took in the Ionian revolt, which beii^ 
rashly l)egun and injudiciously carried on, terminated m 
a total defeat (Book YL). Herodotus next pursues the 
increasing causes of animosity betwixt Persia and Greece, 
and annexes a detailed explanation of the relations and 
enmities of the Greek states just preceding the Persian 
war. The expedition sent by Darius Hystaapis to punish 
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AlSiens for her interference in the Ionian revolt, was the 
first blow struck by Persia at the mother-country of 
Oreece ; and the battle of Marathon, which speedily en- 
sued, was the first glorious signal that this Asiatic power, 
hitherto unchecked in its encroachments, had at length 
found its limit. 

Book y n. commences with the death of Darius Hys- 
taspis and the accession of his son Xerxes. The history 
now flows on in a regular channel. Herodotus describes 
the vast preparations for the expedition of Xerxes, the 
progress of the amiy, and the conduct of the Greek cam- 
paign ; but the narrative moves at a slow pace, and keeps 
the e:q)ectation upon the stretch. The description of the 
march and mustering of the Persian array gives the reader 
full time and opportunity for forming a distinct and com- 
plete notion of its enormous force ; while the account of 
the negotiations of the Greek states affords an equally 
dear conception of those jealousies and dissensions whidi 
render the ultimate issue of the contest the more aston- 
ishing. After the preliminary and undecisive battles of 
Thermopylsea and Artemisium (Book VIII.), comes the 
decisive victory of the Greek allies at Salamis, which 
Herodotus describes with the greatest vividness and ani- 
mation. In Book IX. this is followed by the description 
of Ihe cotemporaneous battles of Plataaa and Mycale, 
with the other measures of the Greeks for turning their 
successes to account ; and the whole work abruptly con- 
cludes with the supposed sentiment of the great Cyrus, 
that effeminate men spring &om fruitful countries, and 
that it is better to be lords in a barren land than to be 
slaves in fertile plains. 

The reader will now be able to form some idea of the 
character of this great prose epic. The vast body of 
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etfmeaom and iiiformfttion' posBeflsed bj Herodotus was 
carefully elaborated into an intricate and eztenfli ve plan, 
auck as bad never peibaps been contemplated by any 
previous Greek historian, and certainly had never been 
developed. Herodotus has thus been called the Homer of 
history. As the Iliad and Odyssey appeared to compre- 
hend all the information possessed by the Greeks in the 
iime of Homer,, so the history of the Persian irar com- 
prehended all the information which Herodotus could coI« 
lect concerning Asia and Greece^ and a vast amount of 
collateral information concerning A&ka and Europe. The 
great object of Herodotus was to combine with the history 
of the conflict between the East and West a vivid picture 
of the contending nations and biographical anecdotes of 
the leadiug actors ; and notwithstanding the extent of 
his subject, which comprehends nearly all the nations of 
.the known world, the narrative is constantly advancing. 
The work is likewise interspersed with checkered speeches; 
but these serve rather to enforce certain general ideas, 
parficularly concerning the envy of the gods and the 
danger of pride, than to characterize the dispositions, 
views, and modes of thought of the persons represented as 
speaking. In fiu^t, these speeches are rather the lyric than 
the dramatic part of the history of Herodotus; and if 
compared with the different parts of a Greek tragedy, they 
correspond, not to the dialogue, but to the choral songs. 
But the style in which Herodotus wrote his history is one 
of the greatest charms of his work. Although a Dorian 
by birth, he had learned the Ionic dialect while at Samoa, 
and he now adopted it, like the historians who preceded 
him, with its uncontracted terminations, its accumulated 
vowels, and its soft forms. The harmonious tones of this 
liquid dialect were rendered still more agreeable by the 
charming fecility of his hmgua^, which closely resembled 
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tbe flowing cKsoourse of a pleasant speaker. Reading the 
history of Herodotus is thus like hearing some gossiping 
but still dignified person, who has seen and lived through 
aa infinite yarietj of the most remarkable things, and 
whose greatest delight consists in recalling the images of 
the past and in perpetuating their remembrance among 
his eager and unwearied listeners. 

And now, having described the book, we revert once 
more to its writer. His farm and his History were the 
two great objects of his life, from the day he received his 
allotment of land as a Thurian colonist, to that day when 
his eyes were closed forever. His &xm afforded him 
health and exercise; his book — ^which even to this day 
remains unfinished — served to occupy his leisure ; and the 
society -of a select circle of friends, and the occasional en- 
tertainment of some traveling merchant or veteran skipper, 
formed the principal pleasures of his social hours. 

Our readers, however, must by no means regard He- 
rodotus as a lonely old widower. About three or four 
years after his landing at Thurium, he suddenly began to 
find the management of his household to be irksome and 
wearisome. His farm was the admiration of the colony ; 
but his dwelling-house began to disgust, partly by its 
solitude and partly by its disorder. He had often been 
reminded, especially by some &thers of rather plain 
daughters, that it was the duty of every citizen to rear lip 
a strong and healthy &mily for the ^x)d of the colony. 
He had likewise himself frequently thought of adopting 
a son, according to the Greek custom, and thus leave 
behind him some one to perpetuate his name, and make 
the uAual offerings at his grave. The m^nory of his lost 
wife and family had generally driven all such ideas firom 
liis mind; but a circumstance took place at this time 
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which once again led him to think about the marriage- 
state. 

At one of those joyous spring-time festiyats which lit 
up, like sunbeams, the national religion of Hellas, the at- 
tention of our literary fanner — ^now about forty-fiye 
years of age— was especially attracted by the blooming ap- 
pearance of the unmarried daughters of one of the most 
esteemed of the Thurian citizens. The glorious climate 
which prevailed in Southern Italy, had indeed given a 
healthy glow to the pale cheek of many a &ir maiden 
from Athens ; while, in the more free and unrestrained 
intercourse of colonial life, the maidens were no longer 
kept so constantly in the dull seclusion of the women's 
apartments, or so perpetually and unhealthily engaged at 
spinning, weaving, or embroidery. The sight of these 
handsome ladies began to call up in the mind of Herodotus 
some brilliant visions of a far brighter home than he at 
that time possessed. The next day the other idea struck 
him — ^namely, the necessity which existed for the adop- 
tion of a son who should inherit his name and possessions, 
perpetuate the family sacrifices, and make the cust(XDaiy 
offerings at his tomb. He found, however, that he wanted 
an adviser upon the subject ; and accordingly, after some 
little consideration, he determined on consulting the wise 
and happy father of the blooming maidens whom he had 
seen at the yesterday's festival. He therefore walked into 
the agora, and there he saw the citizen in question ; and, 
after some general conversation upon the news of the day, 
introduced the subject of the adoption. What passed we 
can not say ; but, two months afterward, Herodotus was 
married to Anthea, the eldest daughter of Philochorus, 
and the very lady who hadmost attracted his admiration on 
the day of the festival. How many years Herodotus was 
older than his bride we never will declare ; but this we 
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irill assert, that the lives of both he and his new wife were 
rendered ten times happier by the auspicious union. Chil- 
dren sprang up and strewed their path with flowers, and 
Herodotus once more recovered his former joyousness, and 
began to have satisfaction in the present and hope for the 
future. 
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ATH£N3» B.O. 427. 

HSBODOTUS DETEBltnnSS TO PAY A LAST VISIT TO ATHX1IS.---Tm 
BSTABLXSHXXNT OF THB ATHENIAN BMPIBB.— ATHENS Ef ALL HER 
QLOBT. — ^HOSPITALITT OF OLD CAPTAIN PHYLABOHUS. — PLEASANT 
DI800UBSE. — ^ICAByELOirS BEPBESENTATIONS OF THE GODS OF 
HELLAS.— <(ENinB OF PHIDIAS. — THE ODEIUIC. — THE THEATER. — 
SOPHOCLES. — ARISTOPHANES. — THE AOBOPOUS. — TEMPLE OF WINQ- 
LB88 YICTORT. — THE PROPTLJEA. — ^BRONZE STATUE OF ATHENA 
PRO1CACH06. — THE PARTHENON. — STATUE OF ATHENA PARTHENOS 
OF GOLD AND lYORT. — THE EBEGTHEUIL^'A DREAIL 

It was in the fifth year of the great Peloponnesian 
war — ^the year b. c. 427 — ^that the Athenian embassy 
described in oor first chapter, arrived at Tharium, asA 
the Samian skipper, whose conversation had so much 
pleased oor old historian, was entertained in the honse 
of Herodotus. Sixteen years had passed away since our 
traveler had first landed at Thurium, and it was now 
the thirteenth of his marriage with Anthea. Herodotus 
was thus fiist approaching his fifty-eighth year. His 
historical labors seemed to be verging toward a oonclu- 
sion, but he had felt for some time a strong desire to pay 
a last visit to Athens, that city which had attained to 
such a height of glory and magnificence under the ad- 
ministration of the mighty Pericles. He longed, to gase 
upon those splendid and unrivaled works of art whidi 
Pericles had profusely scattered over Athens with all the 
lavish affection with which a gorgeous monarch decorates 
the charms of a chosen bride. He ardently wished to 
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hold ftmiliar tod inquiring oonverse with her energetio 
and highly-gifted citiaens, that he might if possible col- 
lect fresh stores of information, and obtain fresh confirma- 
tion of many of the &cts which he had already set down 
in his history. Circumstances, however, had hitherto 
disabled him from accomplishing his wish ; but his con- 
yersation with the old sailor gave fi^sh keenness to his 
desire. His farm and household were all in admirable 
ord^, and there was no reason why he should not at once 
execute his purpose. He therefore made up his mind 
with all the promptitude of his early years, and resolved 
upon undertaking the voyage. He placed his afiairs in 
tbe hands of his &ther-in-law, and bade a loving &rewell 
to his wife and children, and then embarked on board 
the Samian merchantman in the. manner described in our 
first chapter. 

While the austere aristocracy at Sparta still retained 
the general supremacy on land, the rich and ambitious 
democracy of Athens had created the finest fleet the 
world had ever seen, and acquired the supremacy of the 
sea. While Sparta had remained the mistress of ibe 
Peloponnesus, Athens had become the mistress of the 
iBgean. After the glorious victories of Platsea and My- 
cale, and the final expulsion of the Persians from Hellas^ 
the Greeks, as we have already seen, became the aggress- 
ive party. They formed a confederation for freeing the 
islands and coasts of the ^gean from the Persian yoke» 
and for making the jSiOlians, lonians, and Dorians of 
Asia Minor an outpost of Hellas against the Persian 
power. Sparta had hitherto possessed the headship of 
Hellas, but, after the formation of this new confeders^ 
tion, her want of a fleet, and her insolence to the allies, 
enabled the aspiring Athens to take her place. Athens 
then acted with the utmost tact and circumspection. The 
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leepiDg the Persian fleet at a distanoe, and preserving 
the safety of the JBgean waters, the surplus money in 
the treasury was her own, and she owed no account to 
the confederates of its ezpenditufe. Thus it was that 
ike Athenian ooffers soon ran over with the tributary 
gold collected from the subject allies, and Pericles, while 
letaining sufficient funds for the exigences of defense, 
was enabled to make Athens a city of temples, a gallery 
of art, and the school of Hellas. 

The few days that Herodotus had spent at Athens in 
his progress from Halicamassus to Thurium, were passed 
entirely in the house of Phylarchus ; and, with the ex- 
4)eption of admiring the mighty long walls which con- 
nected the Piraeus and Athens, and thus kept up a forti- 
fied road between the harbor and the city, he made no 
attempt to see the wondrous works which even at that 
time were already in progress. But now he had no grief 
or anxiety to trouble his mind ; and he gave up his whole 
soul to the contemplation of the glory and grandeur of 
Athens. Long before the ship reached the , Piraeus, he 
saw in the gleaming distance the marble temples and 
glistening columns of the acropolis ; while high above 
aU was the helmet plume and spear point of the colossal 
bronze statue of Athena Promachos, towering above the 
radiant structures. The terrible war which had broken 
out with Sparta only seemed to have increased the im- 
posing splendor of the city. The fortified harbors were 
crowded not only with merchantmen, but with war ships 
of extraordinary size and beauty. Triremes, with their 
three banks of oars, were perpetually in motion for the 
exercise of rowers and marines. The noise of ship- 
building, and Ihe ringing tones produced by the manu- 
fiu^ture of arms, resounded incessantly from the neigh- 
boring dockyards ; while tneo^hants from every clime 
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wero poiuring their rkdi and varied BtCHres into t^^ 

and eYerj thing upon which the eye of the visitor rested, 

betokened the inexhaustible we&ldi, the heroic Talcr, tke 

indomitable energy, the martial spirit, the restless amfaii- 

tion, and the lofty enterprise of the imperial city (tf ittr 

Athena. 

Herodotus of coarse paid his &st visit to his old firiend 
Captain Phylarchns, who had for some years retired upon 
a sufficient independence, and was quietly spending a 
green old age in a nautical-lodking house in the Piraeus. 
The hoary-headied skipper received his guest with <^ea 
arms, and eq)ecially prevailed upon Herodotus to take up 
his abode with him and his wife. The long conversatioDS 
that ensued between the two friends may be easily imag^ 
ioed. The sight of each other called up a thousand 
recollections of the past, and a thousand pictures g£ fiur 
distant scenes. The terrible events of the Peloponnesian 
war which was raging around them were all forgotten by 
Phykrchus as he joked his old fellow voyager upon his 
youthful passion for the foir Melissa, and the lovely 
daughter, of Euphorion; while even the captam's wife 
took an unwonted interest in the discourse when Herod- 
otus retorted upon the old sailor by reminding him of the 
mysterious consultations of the oracles of Delphi and 
Trqphoniusin reference to his previously accomplished 
marriage. 

Many, indeed, were the cups of rare old wine that 
Phylarchus and Herodotus quaffed together in fiiendly 
converse about ancient times. Our Thurian traveler 
heard that Euphorion had been dead some years ; that 
Euphrosyne had married a rich Athenian rake, and had 
died childless; that Glaucus had been shipwrecked and 
drowned in a voyage from Ephesus ; and that his wm 
Polydorus had been implieated in some treacherous 
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odnr6qK>Ddeiiee with Persus and compelled to fly fiom 
Oorintli in hopeless poverty. Nearly every one else also 
with whom Herodotus had previously oome in contact 
weare either fiir away from European Ghreece, or else had 
departed to the gloomy regions of the under-world. On 
the other hand, our traveler, could not resist the tempta* 
tkm of explaining to Phylarchus the nature of the liter- 
wj work upon which he had been for so many years 
e&9^g^ ; and even repeated to tiie old captain smne of 
the favorite passages of the history. The subject was 
f<nrtanately one of universal interest for every man of 
Qellas. Not only had Phy krchus many suggestions and 
correetions to offer upon his own responsibility, but ahnoat 
ev^y day he collected a company of veteran sailors and 
gray-headed soldiers, who could listen with delight to 
the story oi the events of their very early youth, and 
confirm or contradict some of the less important state- 
ments which the author had inserted in his history. 

But how shall we describe the pride and exultation 
with which Heiodotus beheld the glory and magnifioence 
<^ Athens ? He was not indeed an Athenian citizen, nor 
did he belong to the Ionian race. But he, like every 
Ghreek in Hellas, was descended from the mighty Hellen, 
the son of Deucalion, the common ancestor of all the 
Hellauc peoples. He spoke the aame language as the 
Athenians, and he worshiped the same gods. Athffl[i8 
was thus the pride not only of Attica, but of Hellas. 
There he saw for the first time the real forms of the 
Olympic gods in all their divine majesty and spirituality. 
Art 1^ climbed to.Olympus aid ga^ on the immortals. 
The deities themselves appeared upon earth, fresh from 
the chisel of Phidias, in the same purity and beauty as 
they had appeared to the glowing visions of the epic 
faaida. There in the temples and stareets of the in4)erial 
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ehy might be seen the deep repose, tiie light floating geSf^ 
the eternal youth or manhood of some one of the mighty 
divinities of Hellas. The gods of Olympus were reveal- 
ing themselves in imperishable marble. Zeus, the kfa^ 
of gods and men, enthroned in perfect majesty and repose, 
ruling with a nod the subject world. The venerable 
Hera, the matron consort of the highest deity, sitting in 
grandeur and dignity. Apollo, combining the ideal of 
youthful beauty with the ideal of youthful strengdi; 
lofty, courageous, and proud; his advancing foot and 
rsdsed arm indicating the constant victor; his glance 
directed straight forward, denoting the seer of future 
destinies ; his thoughtful forehead marking him out all 
the leader of the Muses. Athena, the wise, the hdy, 
and the dignified virgin, serious and reserved as befitted 
her maidenhood ; armed and fdlly clad, not as a mere 
goddess of war delighting in the tumult of battle, but 
as a celestial protectress, an ordering wisdom repressing 
the unbridled passions of the conflict. Dionysus, the 
renovating and life-restoring deity, awakening to a divine 
and eternal joy. Artemis, the pure and joyous maid^i, 
roving over hill and dale in the invigorating exercise of 
the chase, protected, not like. Athena by a breastplate and 
fiegis, but by the vail of unsophisticated innocence. H^ 
racles, the toil-tested son of Alcmena, the highest ideal 
of invincible and ineidiaustible strength, manifesting his 
powers in his firm muscles and brazen frame. The 
goddess of passion, tiie seaborn Aphrodite, in after ages 
perverted into a goddess of sensual delight, but there 
vailed like virtuous love, the ideal of moral beauty 
adorned witii the highest grace. There, too, were 
Poseidon and Hades, Hestia and Demeter, the Muses, 
tiie Graces, and the Satyrs, and countless other divkie 
forms, which called up to tiie soul of Herodotus a thousa&d 
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dreams and memories frhich have forever vamshed from 
the world. 

The heathenism of the Greeks was indeed arrayed by 
Phidias in irresistible charms. To the Greeks art was a 
divine revelation; the artist was the preacher; the marbles 
were themselves the gods of Hellas. Can we then be 
surprised that Herodotus should have forgotten the words 
of Ndiemiah, as he beheld the spirituality, the beauty, 
and the purity of those glorious representations of his 
country's gods? 

Athens was full of life. The streets, the market-place, 
the assemblies, the porticoes of the temples, were as 
crowded as at the time of his previous visit by restless 
and eager citizens. Herodotus moved among them like 
a bewildered man. He had stepped from the solitude of 
his farm into the busiest city in Hellas. He attended 
some of the assemblies at the Pnyx ; but Pericles had 
died two or three years before, and the bema was held by 
a succession of noisy demagogues, whose stormy oratory 
distracted and disgusted the more thoughtful Thurian. 
He heard the musical and poetical representations in the 
Odeium. He visited the great stone theater of Dionysus, 
and beheld the master-pieces of Sophocles, who had al- 
ready taken the place of the lofty and impressive M&- 
chylus, and was raising the dramatic art to a still higher 
pitch of excellence. While the genius of JSsehylus had 
overawed our traveler by its grandeur, -the genius of 
Sophocles excited his fervent admiration by its exquisite 
union of dignity and beauty. A few years later ke might 
have been startled by the bold inventions of the unrivaled 
Aristophanes, and listened with shouts of laughter to his 
stinging satire and irresistible wit. How far he might 
have sympathized with the licentious attacks of the daring 
dramatist upon the gods, the institutions, and the people 
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of Atiiens, we must leave tbe reader to deteermiiie; but 
the vulgar and insolent orators of the Pn jx were abready 
leading the experienced old Thurian to indulge in the 
saine train of thought as thid; ahreadj begiiming to be 
pursued bj the youthful Aristophanes* Both were ready 
to believe that Athens was really happier in the good old 
days of ignorance, when the Athenian seaman knew 
nothing more than how to call for his barley cake and 
cry Yoi, ho, than now, when she suffered herself to be 
ruled by shallow and reckless demagogues who had 
sprung from her very dregs. I 

But if the mighty soul of Pericles had passed away, I 

his works remained behind, and Herodotus gladly turned I 

from the Pnyx to the Acropolis. The glorious structurep ' 

on that immortal platform could rouse and elevate the soul 
of the Athenian as much as the magic eloquence which 
had fallen from the lips of their departed statesman. 
Even in the distant colony of Thurium many a voyager 
from Athens had told to curious and exulting listeners of 
the splendor of the edifices with which Pericles had 
covered the Acropolis. The marble Propylse or entrance 
designed by the great Mnesicles, with a gallery of paint* 
ings in one wing and an inexhaustible arsenal in the 
other. The Parthenon, or Virgin's House, containing the 
wondrous colossal statue of Athena, the Virgin, which 
had been shaped by the hand of Phidias from the whitest 
ivory and the purest gold. The half-restored Erechtheum, 
the most revered of all the sanctuaries of Athens, con- 
taining the ancient olive-wood statue of Athena Poliaa, 
which had &llen &om heaven, and the olive-tree which 
Athena had called from the euHi, and the salt-spring 
which Poseidon had procured from the rock when th^ two 
deities bad. contested the poaseasion of the land. Tbese 
and numerous other temples, altars, and statues, which 
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iffowded the Acropolis, were repeatedly vi^ted by Herod- 
etuB, and excited his admiration and delight beyond all 
the golden wonders of Persqpolis and Babylon ; and we 
will endeayor, however feebly, to follow in his footsteps, 
and gaze around us with kindred enthusiasm. 

We will be Athenians returning after years of service 
on distant shores to our hallowed &therland. We pass 
throng the babble of the agora, and approach the rocky 
slope of our holy Acropolis, to behold the mighty works 
which Athens has reared during the years we have been 
away. The road u]() the slope is paved with slabs of Pen* 
telio marble ; but on either side are narrower stairs for the 
use of tiie humbler pilgrim on foot Above us are the 
grand pilkrs of the Propylasa or entrance, all of the 
finest Pentelic marble. We ascend the side stairs on our 
right ; for before entering w.e desire to gaze on the little 
temple of Wingless Victory. 

Nike, or Victory, is generally figured as a young 
linnale with golden wings, but Nike Apt^ros, or Victory 
without Wings, is the goddess that never deserts the for* 
tunes of Athens, and is called Nike Athena. H^r little 
temple, the prettiest miniature of a temple in all Hellas, 
stands just above the right wing of the Propylaea. It is 
twenty-seven feet long, eighte^i feet wide, and twenty- 
three feet high. It consists of a little celk,. built of 
Pentelic marble, having a cheerful portico at each ^d, 
consisting respectively of four graceful Ionic pillars. The 
frieze on every side represents in full relief the glorious 
victories of Athens. In the interior of the cella is the 
sacred and venerable wooden image of the Wingless God- 
dess. In her right hand she holds a pomegranate, the 
symbol of plenty ; in her left she holds a helm, the symbol 
of warlike bravery. Beautiful goddess 1 mayest thou 
jnever desert the fbrtunelB of Athens. 
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But we tam to the Propylsea, one of tiie master-pieees 
of Athenian art, and upon which half a nnllion has abead j 
been expended. The structure is composed entirely of 
PenteHc marble, and eovera the whole western end of the 
Acropolis,' whidii is here 168 feet in breadth. It combines 
serenity with grandeur. The central building has six 
mighty Doric columns in front, from whence, likeaneagle, 
it spreads out a protecting wing on either side. The six 
Doric columns support a pediment, while three Ionic 
pillars on each side support the roof of the portioa Eive 
separate gates of wood, elaborately carved, and richly 
gilded, lead us through the six columns toward the tern* 
pies in the interior of the Acropolis. We pass through 
the central and widest entrance, and find ourselves in a 
pillared doorway nearly fifly feet in deptii. The ceiling 
is beautifully colored ; and on either side are costly works 
in bronze and marble, set up as yotive gifts. The.left^ 
or northern wing, is a gallery of pictures ; the right, 
or southern wing, which &ces the beautiful little temple 
of Wingless Victory, is an arsenal for stores. Passing 
through the pillared doorway, we find that the portico 
fiicing the interior of the A(m)polis correspcmds with the 
front portico. 

The Propylsea has prepared us &r the oontempladoh of 
the magnific^it works now befi)re us. On our left is the 
gigantic bronze statue of Athena Promachos, executed by 
Phidias from the booty of Marathon. In her left hand 
she holds the raised shield ; in her right she brandishes the 
threatening spear. Thus, as the warlike protectress of 
the state, she terrifies every approacdiing foe. 

On our right, and on the highest part ^of the Acropolis, 
stands the Parthenon, the temple of Athena the virgin 
goddess. It is grand and chaste beyond all conception; 
simple in its beauty, solemn in itsxepose, and divine in 
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ill serenity. It does not impress us by its colossal pro- 
portions, bat by its maxvelons beauty and harmony. 
The massive and closed oella is sufficiently relieved by 
the range of pillars which run along each of its four 
sides. The porticoes at the two ends are each formed c^ 
eight Doric pillars; the colonnades along the sides are 
each formed of fifteen pillars. The sculptures on the out- 
side oommemorate the history and the honors of Athena 
and of Athens. The pediment over the eastern or prin- 
cipal portico, and that over the western or back portico, 
are each nearly eighty feet in length, and are each filled 
with a composition in sculpture consisting of about twenty- 
four colossal figures. The eastern pedimentrepresents the 
birth of Athena; the western represents the contest be- 
twe^ Athena and Poseidon for the land of Attica. The 
metopes between the triglyphs in the frieze of the enta- 
blature represent the exploits of the goddess Athena, and 
those of llie indigenous heroes of Attica. The frieze, 
which runs along outside the wall of the cella, and within 
the external columns whicltsurround the temple, is sculp- 
tured with a representation of the great Panathenaic 
festival. The portico at the eastern end, and that at the 
western end, both lead toward the cella. The cella it- 
Self, however, is divided into two chambers. The largest 
and principal chamber is the cella proper, and contains the 
statue of the goddess; this is entered at the eastern or 
principal portico. The smaller chamb^ is the treasury, 
and is entered at the western portico. The temple is 
lighted from the roof. 

We pass thr(»igh the eastern portico and enter the 
cella proper. On every side we see the costliest works 
in statuary and painting. Close behind the artificial open- 
ing of the roof rises, in commanding majesty, the gigantic 
statue of Athena Parthenos, forty feet high, one of the 
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most renowned works of the immortal Fhidiaa. The tio* 
clothed parts are of the whitest iTory; the dress and ohmn' 
ments are of solid gold. A long garment fidls in masffire 
and graoefiil folds to the feet of the goddess, and is ei^ 
riched at the breast with an ivory mask of Medusa. The 
head of the goddess is covered by a helmet, having m 
sphinx on the top and a grifSn carved in relief on eadi 
side. In her left hand she bears a spear, ronnd irhick 
twines the sacred snake of the Acropolis ; in her right 
hand is the golden figure of Nike, the GMIdess of Victory ; 
at her foet leans her glittering shield. On the base of die 
statue is represented the birth of Pandora; along the 
edge of her sandals is represented the victory over the 
Centaurs. On her shield are delineated her other cm- 
quests,- outside is the battle with the Amazons; inside 
is the conflict with the Giants. 

Overcome by beauty, we turn toward the north. We 
proceed toward a much smaller temple built in the Ionian 
style, and we leave the commanding majesty and serenilj 
of the Parthenon for the easy elegance and alluring grace 
of the Erechtheum. The structure is enigmatical. It has 
three porticoes, and includes the sanctuaries of all the 
gods and heroes whose worship was enjoined to the 
citizens of Athens. Here are the ancient olive-wood 
statue of the goddess Athena, the salt-spring of Poseidon, 
and the olive-tree of Athena. Here, too, dwelt the mys- 
terious serpent of the Acropolis. But we care not to lose 
ourselvesinthemazesof the old religion; wedesireimly 
to recall the grandeur and glory of Athens. 

m * ^ ^ n^ * 

It is the morning of the great festival of the Ptoa- 
thensBa. The golden summer sun is lighting up groves 
aiid temples. The whole population of Athens are cchu- 
ing in procession from the flowery groves of the Oera- 
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iseiciis to the ancient abode of their fathers. We hear 
the choral hymns and music of fifes and flutes^ the ming- 
led hmn of men and noise of horses and chariots. On 
come the joyous Demos to the beating of drums and 
Chshing of cymbals. The priests inltheir sacred robes, 
the Tictims garlanded for the sacrifices, the old men wav- 
ing their oliye branches, the young men brandishing 
their gleaming arms, maidens of surpassing loveliness 
decked with the choicest flowers ; while, high above the 
heads of all, is carried the sacred Peplos for the heaven- 
bom image of Athena. The mighty crowd are moving 
up the slope. The doors of the Propylsea swing open 
amid exulting shouts ; and in pour the countless mul- 
titude to the wonderful fortress, the famous in song, 
where the glorious Demos are masters. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

CONCLUSION. 
aiBoooTini'a BBtvaN to THniuux.-<4aTPTiAH ussnb Ain> babt- 

LOmAH OOTTOXB. — WSSTSa BEADINQS.— CHABAOTEft OF HEBOI>- 
OTUS'S LZSTBNEBS. — OLD AGE AND ITS INFIBMinBS. — DSATH. — 
rUNlRAt OBBBHONHS. — ^HTMBBAL OBATIOir. 

Herodotus retorned to Thurium full of the wonders 
wliioh he had witnessed at Athens. All things had 
passed happily and satis&ctorily during his Sibsenoe. 
His wife and children receiyed him with rejoicings. 
His fellow-citizens crowded around him, and heartily 
congratulated him upon his safe return from the mother 
oountr J. Even the slaves of the house and the &rm 
were glad enough to see the face of their old master, 
and to be subject once more to his paternal and kindly 
rule. 

The remaining years of Herodotus's life passed 
smoothly away uncheckered by any of those severe 
pains and reverses which are but too often the lot of 
mortal man. Of minor evils he had perhaps his fair 
share. Sometimes the harvest failed, or iiie vintage 
turned out badly, or some of the cattle were carried off by 
disease. Once, while he was away at Grotona, his wife 
Anthea was induced by a lying Cretan merchant to barter 
a quantity of prime salted beef for some beautifully 
dyed Egyptian linens. Accordingly, on his return to 
Thurium, he found her arrayed in the most brilliant 
colors, rejoicing in being able to welcome her husband 
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back in sueh new and radiant attire. Of coarse Heibd* 
otus was speedily informed of which the wonderfxil bar- 
gains had been made. <' Thanks," he cried, -'to the 
eyer-eqnalizing Nemesis ; our loss, &ir wife, may satisfy 
the goddess and avert greater evils. The Egyptian linens 
are only Babylonian cottons of the worst quality. The 
patterns, too, are execrable ; but never mind, they will 
all wash out with the first toudi of water." 

With advancing years Herodotus was gradually re- 
garded as one of the fathers of the colony. His opinions 
were respectfully asked, and his arbitrations were 
earnestly desired. The serene dignity of the venerable 
traveler was enlivened, too^ by a che^ulness and mild 
g^yety which made him a general favorite. An imper- 
ceptible change crept over his habits. In his youth he 
had taken the greatest delight in the company of the 
aged ; but now, as he himself grew gray-headed and full 
of years, he loved the company of those who had pro- 
ceeded but a little way along the weary road of life. 
To listen to his stories of ancient Hellas and his accounts 
of distant and barbarian shores, was considered by the 
young men of Thurium, and even by their fathers, as 
one of the greatest pleasures in the world, as amusing 
as an epic rhapsody, and as instructive as a legend of the 
gods. On the other hand, the old man was never weary 
of discoursing. Every morning at sunrise he took his 
staff and slowly trudged over his &rm. When this duty 
was accomplished, he walked to the agora and heard the 
news. Then he returned to his house, and usually spent 
the remainder of the day sitting in his portico and con- 
versing with all who chose to stay and listen to his say- 
ings or narratives. Sometimes, when he had forgotten 
some fiwt which he wished to relate, he would enter his 
house, and bring out some of the scrolls of his history, 
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and reid tiraoi aloud. GhmduAlly this oooasicHial i^eadiog I 

beosme moie and more frequent ; and at last the did 

man regolarlj brought out his book every day, and read 

a portion to a oonsiderable audienoe of eager and atten- 

tiYB hstaieni. 4 

Such was the origin of the &me which in after ages 
glowed with an immortal halo round Ihe pages of the 
Father of History. Eyery man in Thurium became ac- i 

quainted with the charming narratives of their venerable 
ioA eaqierienoed feUow-citiaen. It is not difficult to 
describe the spirit in which such an inquisitive, credu- 
lous, and aimplo-minded audienoe listened to such a com- 
pf^diensive but easily flowing history. The age of 
GroMos, of Cyrus, and of Pisistratus, was the age of 4 

romanoe, and was probably regarded'by the Thurians in l 

tibe same light as we r^ard the Crusades. Babylon and I 

Susa were almost as distant to them as was Pekin to the 
French academicians of the last century. A critic would 
have asked fixr authorities, but few of such critics were 
there. Besides, Herodotus either described scenes whidi 
he had himself seen, or which had been seen by those 
who described them to him, or he related &cts which had 
been the common talk for two generations. His auditors 
were as susceptible as himself of religious awe or patriotic 
enthusiasm. They were the very men to hear with de- 
Uf^t of crocodiles, winged serpents, and gold-guarding 
griflhks; of man-eaters, goat-looted men, and people 
who slept fiur six months at a stretch; of Egyptian 
deities whose very name it was impiety to utter; of 
ancient kings who reigned ten thousand years ago, and 
1^ behind th^si pyramids, temples, and palaces sur- 
passing tiie most mi^gnificent structures of Hellas ; of 
Oriental cities vast as provinces, and splendid as em- 
pires ; of rivers whose sources no man had ever readied^ 
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and of mysterious deserts which no man had ever 
traversed; of the rites which the Mi^ians performed 
at sunrise on the tops of mountains, and of the secrets 
inscribed on the eternal obelisks of Memphis; of 
the wild and bloody practices of the Scythian nomads, 
and of the long-lived and gigantic men who inhabited the 
shadowy realms of Ethiopia and Meroe. With still 
greater interest and delight, the curious and believing 
Thurians listened to the graceful romances connected with 
the history of Hellas ; of obscure predictions of national 
oracles, and of their exact and mysterious accomplish- 
ment ; of the punishment of fearful crimes by the slow 
but certain sword of the avenging Nemesis ; of dreams, 
omens, and warnings from the dead ; of heroes rewarded 
by marriage with beautiful and noble pincesses; of 
infants miraculously preserved from the dagger of the 
assassin to fulfill high destinies. Last of all, as the nar- 
rative advanced, the interest of the listeners was ab- * 
sorbed by the thrilling story of the invasion of Hellas ; 
that story which is still the most wonderful in all the 
annals of man. Young and old listened with breathless 
attenticm to the narrative of that terrible time, when all 
ike armies of Asia were united in one endless array to 
crush the states of Greece ; when the millions of Xerxes 
poured over the bridges of the Hellespont, drank up a 
river in a day, and famished a province by a single meal. 
Then the gods feught for Hellas ; then the Greeks fought 
side by side like brothers, and Athens and Sparta led 
the van ; until at last disciplined heroism and desperate 
valor won the day ; the armaments of Asia were scat- 
tered to ike wincb, and Thermopylae and Salamis became 
immortal names. 

Thus the later years of Herodotus glided slowly away, 
until at last the old man could no longer walk, and could 
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only sit in hia pkasant portico and meditate Qpon the 
aouies of his youth, and sometimes cast a thought upoa 
the under-world to whidi he was &8t hastening. He 
watched the sun in its course through the heayens, and 
tried to call up the picture of the lands over whidi the 
radiant god made its daily journey. He watched the sun 
in its setting, and thought, but without terror, of the 
graye to whidi he would soon be c(msigned. His chil- 
drai were all settled around him. He had found &.rms 
ftnr his sons, and husbands for his daughters. His affec- 
tionate wife, though many years younger thaj^ he, was 
fiist approadiing the yerge of old age. He made his 
will accordiDg to the Athenian law ; and nothing now 
remained but to wait patiently for the approadx of the 
relentiess deity to bear him away to the world of shadr 
ows. 

Death came not without its usaal warnings, but Herod- 
otus waa rapidly yerging toward his eightieth year ; and 
neither doctors, mx interpreters of dreams, mxc charms^ 
nor expiations could ayert the stroke. For many days 
eyery citizen in Thurium was aware that the last hour 
of the oldtrayeler was near at hand; and at last it was 
whispered in the agora that Herodotus had breathed his 
last, and that his shade had followed the shades of his 
&thers. Grief sat on eyery &ce ; all public business was 
at once suspended ; and the magistrates only obeyed the 
unanimous feeling of the colonists when they decreed that 
the ashes of the old historian should be buried in the 
public market-place, with all the customary ceremonies 
of a public funeral. 

Sorrow, silence, and solemnity, now filled the diamber 
of the departed sage. The obol was placed between his 
lips for the payment of tiie glowny ferryman in Hades. 
The body was washed nxxi anointed with perfumed oils> 
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and then arrayed in the white funeral garments, and laid 
in order on the conch. The head was crowned with 
freshly gathered flowers. The honey-cake for Gerberas 
was laid beside the body. The vessel of water waa 
placed at the door of the chamber, that all who came to 
take one last look at the sad remains might purify them- 
selves by sprinkling. Relations and mourners sat round 
the couch, and expressed their grief by their tears and 
lamentations. 

On the third day after the bereavement the funeral 
was performed according to the customs of Hellas. In 
the first dawn of the morning and even before the sun 
had risen, the procession left the house. At the express 
wish of the aged traveler, his body was to be burned upon 
a pyre. First walked the hired mourners, playing mourn- 
ful tunes upon their flutes, and arrayed, like the relatives 
and friends, in black himations. Next followed the male 
friends ; then the corpse, covered with a purple pall, half 
hidden with chaplets of flowers, and carried upon the 
couch on which it had lain, by the nearest male relatives ; 
and last of all walked the female mourners, weeping 
and lamenting. The funeral pyre had been erected in 
the market-place, and the whole population of Thurium 
assembled there to witness the melancholy ceremony. 
The bier was laid upon the pyre, and rich unguents were 
poured upon it, every one striving to throw in a box of 
ointment as a last libaticm to the memory of the old 
Thurian. A blazing link was then applied to the pile, 
and the whole was enveloped in the devouring flames. 
The raging fire soon consumed the pile and its sacred 
burden, and was then quenched by heavy libations of 
wine. The bones were collected by the weeping relatives, 
and washed with oil and wine, and placed in the sepul- 
chral um. Lastly, when the interment was concluded, 
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the principal orator in Thuriam adranoed from the grava 
to a platform, which had abeady been prepared, and thus 
addressed the assembled citizens. 

^' Citizens of Thorium ! We have this morning per- 
formed the foneral rites for <me of the founders of our 
colony ; for one who was dear to the hearts of all present; 
for one whom we lament, as children lament for a do- 
parted parent. 

'' Forty years have passed away since Herodotus the 
son of Lyxes first landed with our &thers upon these 
peaceful shores. For forty years we have known and 
loved him. His life had been one of vast experience, not 
only of the different cities of Hellas, but of barbarous 
nations and of distant climes. He had visited the wintery 
plains of Scythia and the burning sands of Ethiopia. He 
had moved among the democracy of Athens and the slaves 
of the Great King. He had gazed on the temples of 
Memphis and Thebes, and on the palaces of Babylon and 
Susa. But yet was he mild and unassuming bs a youth 
of Sparta ; as pious and retiring as a maiden of Athens ; 
as calm and serene as a hero of the olden time. He won 
the love of our children and the respect of our citizens. 
He hafl died in glory and honor. His virtues will bear 
him to the Elysian Fields. His name will be inscribed 
not only upon his m<mumental stone, but also in the un- 
written memorial of our hearts. 

'^ But how shall I speak of those histories to which we 
have so often listened ; of those books which have ob- 
tained for him an immortal renown and a place in the 
eternal memory of man? From our youth we have sat 
at his feet and treasured up his words. From our youth 
his discourse has stirred us like the paean of the battle, 
or melted us like the sorrow of a mother. Happily for 
our children, those books still remain with us, and shall 
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be treasured in the archives of our prosperous citjr ; and 
oyer on the appointed days when our youths and maidens 
shall garland his tomb with flowers, and his children 
shall offer their ancestral sacrifices, those immortal scrolls 
shall be read aloud to the assembled multitudes, that 
ages yet unborn may preserre the remembrance of their 
fikthers' deeds and die name of the best and wisest of 
their citizens." 
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OLASSmOATTON OF THB FBINOIPAL DIVIHE BEINOS IK THB 
aBBEK MTTHOLOOr. 

It may be conyenient to some of our readers if we here smn 
Up tlie Afferent members of the divine race, and at the same 
time add the Latin equivalents to the Greek names wherever 
necessary, and mark the long e and o (7, a») by a circumflex 
when they occur in the last syllable or in the penultimate of 
a name. 

I. €hds prior to Zeus, 

1. Chaos, a confused mixture of material atoms, instinct 

with the principle of life. 

2. GsBa or Earth, Tartarus, and Er6s, sprang from Chaos. 
S. Erebus and Nyx, or Night, also arose from Chaos. 

4. ^ther and H^mera, or Day, sprang from Erebus and 

Nyx. 

5. Uranos, or Heaven, sprang from Earth, but subsequently 

became her partner. 

6. Titans, Titanides, Cycl6pes, and Hecatoncheires, or Hun- 

dred-handed Giants, sprang from the union of Heaven 
and Earth. 

7. Cronos, or Saturn, the youngest Titan, married bis sister 

Rhea the Titanide, and became the father of 
Had^s, Hestia, 

Po6eid6n, D^m^t^r, and 

Zeus, H^ra. 
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IL The Twelve great Gode and Goddeeees of Olympus under 
the supremacy of Zeus. 

1. Zeus, or Jupiter, the god of hearen and air. 

2. Poseidon, or Neptune, the god of the sea and of earth- 

quakes. 

3. Apollo, the god of prophecy and song. 

4. Ar^s, or Mars, the god of war. 

5. H^phsestus, or Vulcan, the god of fire, and worker in 

metals. 

6. Hermes, or Mercury, the messenger of the gods. 
*I. H^ra, or Juno, the wife of Zeus. 

8. Athena, or Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, etc. 

9. Artemis, or Diana, the vir^n huntress. 

10. Aphrodite, or Venus, the goddess of love. 

11. Hestia, or Vesta, the domestic goddess. 

' 12. D^m^t^r, or Ceres, the goddess of agriculture, etc 

m. An indefinite number of Deities, some of whom were ap- 
parently not inferior in power or dignity to VMiny of 
the Twelve, hut who were not included among ths, 
Olympian Gods, seemingly because the number Twelve 
was complete without them, 

1. Had^s, or Pluto, the ruler of the under-world of de- 

parted spirits. 

2. Helios, or Sol, the sun-god. 

3. Hecate, an infernal divinity. 

4. Dionysus, or Bacchus, the inspiring god of wine; 

5. L6t6 or Latona, the mother of Apollo and Artemis. .. 

6. Persephon^, Proserpine, the daughter of D6m6t6r and 

wife of Had^s. 

7. Sel^n^, or Luna, the Moon. 

8. Themis, or Law, the mother of the Fates and Horse, 

and of Peace, Order, and Justice. 

9. E6s, or Aurora, the Dawn. 

10. The Three Charities, or Graces. 
19* 
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1 1. The Nine Muses. 
' 12. ESleithya, the goddess of childbirth. 

18. The Thiee Mcene, or Fates. 

14. The NymphsB, comprising (a) Oceanidesy the dangfaten 
of Oceanus and njmphs of the ocean ; (6) Nereides^ 
daughters of Nereus, and nymphs of the Mediterra- 
nean, or inner sea ; (c) Potameides, nymphs of 
rivers ; {d) Naiades, nymphs of fresh water generally, 
whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or springs; («) 
Oreades, or nymphs of mountains and grottoes ; (/) 
Diyades, or nymphs of oaks or forest trees ; (^) 
Melides, or nymphs of fruit trees ; (A) nymphs con- 
nected with certain races or localities, and therefore 
named after them, such as Nysiades, Dodonidea, 
Lemniae, etc. 

16. Sea deities, such as Nereus, Pr6teus, Phoi^s, etc 

16. Nemesis, the retributive and equalizing deity and god- » 
dess of conscience, 

11, The Erinnyes, the Fimes or avenging deities. . 
And several others of less celebrity. 

IV. I)eiHe8 who performed apeekU terviees to the jn^eaier 

1. Iris, the rainbow, and sometimes the messenger of Zeus 

andH^nu 

2. H6b^, the cup-bearer to the gods. 

3. The Hone, godde^sses of the seasons, and weather, and 

ministers of Zeus. 
And some others. 

V. Deities whose personality wcls more faintly and unsteadily 

conceived. 

1. At^, the goddess of reckless impulse, and sometimes an 

avenger like Nemesis and the Erinnyes. 

2. Eris, the goddess of discord. 
8. Thanatos, the god of death. 

And some others, 
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VL Monsters who spnmg from the Gods. 

1. The Harpies, the snatchers and tonnentors. 

2. The Gorgons, frightful beings with wings, brasen claws, 

enormous teeth, and heads covered with hissing ser- 
pents, instead of hair. 

3. The GnesB, three old women who had gray hair from 

their birth, and only one tooth and one eye in com- 
mon. 

4. Pegasus the winged horse, which was bom to Medusa, 

the Gorgon.^^^ 

5. Echidna, a horrible and blood-thirsty monster, the 

upper part of whose body was that of a beautiful 
maiden, while the lower part was that of a vast 
serpent. 

6. Chimaera, a fire-breathing monster, the fore part of 

whose body was that of a lion, the middle that of a 
goat, and the hind part that of a dragon. She was 
said to be the daughter of Echidna. 

7. The Dragon who assisted the Hesperides in guarding 

the golden apples. 

8. Cerberus, the many-headed dog which guarded the 

entrance to Had4s. 

9. The Centaurs, half horses and half men. 
10. The Sphinx. 

And some others. 
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AXAOIIB, L W. 

Abe, L 241. 

AlMuia, IL 97. 

Abdeim I 894. 

Abrabam. call ot, IL 870. 

Abydos, i 405; review of the FonUn 
army at, iL 844. 

Aehnmenes, 11. 180, 842. 

Aebnmenids, rojal flnnilj of; U. 990. 

Acbsans, L 150. 

Acbala, L 187. 

Aera, IL 885. 

Acropolis at AtbentLl. 268 ; Herodotns's 
first Tlslt to. 1. 887; description ot, 
888; fortified propyliea, 8^9; old 
temple of Erecbtbeus, ib. ; cbapel of 
Athena the Protectress, 889; glorious 
Btmctares of the Perlclean age, 847. 

Actors in the Greek trajB^dy first added 
to the cboros by Thespls, it 87 ; by 
iBscbvlos, 83; masks and dress of; 
ib, ; three in nnmber, 40. 

Adonis, 1. 00. 

Adoption, Greek custom of; IL 416. 

Adrastos parlfled firom his involantary 
homicide, IL 254; canses the death of 
Atys, 250; commits suicide, 257. 

.JBacus,L74. 

.^Bgaleos, mount, L 259. 

.Agean Sea, L 80. 

.^Bffina sends earth and water to Darius, 
£. 177 ; threatening visit of Gleomenes, 
178; imprisonment of ten of her citi- 
zens at Athens, 182; complaint against 
Leotychides, 184; war with Athens, 

Jigisthus, legend oi; IL 46. 

.figyptus, L 141. 

JBnus, river, L 154. 

.^Ilans of Asia Minor, L 81. 

.£oIida, legend connected with the 

fkmUy of, L 402. 
JBropus, L 888. 
ufeschylus, hi» trilogy of the Orestela, iL 

80, 42; performance o^ 40; gains the 

prize, 05. 
.Asop, L 88, 021. 
.Ather, L 44; Oiphio idea concerning, 

II. 9^ 
Africa, ancient drcnmiiavigittlon oi; it 

171. 



Agamedea, i 947. 

Agamemnon, palace of; at Mycenn, L 

Ajpnnemnon, play of, number of the 
chorus in, IL 41; legends connected 
with it, 45; representation of tbo 
p1ay,40L 

Agatnodasmon, or Good Genius, L 117; 
figure of, over the Egyptian templesi 
ILIOO. 

Agathoergi, 1. 158. 

Agathyrsl occupying Traasylvaaia, it. 

Agatbyrsns, L 480w 

Agetns, story of his wtfe and king Arto-^ 
ton, L 179. 

Aglanros, self sacrifice of; L 841. 

Agora. 1. 19 ; the Spartan, 904 ; the Athe- 
nian,820; Cyrus's remark ooncemlnff, 
iL 807. 

Ahab, IL 227. 

Ahasuerua. See Artaxerzes. 

Ahriman, the origin of evil and dark- 
nes^ IL 814; doctrines of Zoroaster 
concerning, ib.; introduction of a 
fklse Maffla, 810 ; Maglan rites In honor 
of; 844, 802; final destruction of hia 
kingdom, 804. 

Alcffius, L 79. 

Alcmieon and the treasury of OroBSUs, 
story of; iL 259. 

AIcmsDonids, sacriln^ oi; L 200; trial 
and exile of; 90r; unsucoessftel at- 
tempt to invade Attica In the reign of 
Hlpplas, 287; accept the contract fbr 
rebuilding the temple at Delphi, 2S8; 
corruption of the oracle, 289; return 
of the Alemffionids to Athens ib, 

Alexander, king of Macedonia, L 887; 
massacre of the Persian envoys, 890; 
permitted to contend at the Olympio 
games, 892. 

Alexis, L 828. 

Alltta. iL 225. 

Alos, human sacrifices at, L 404. 

Alpheus, river, L 200, 218. 

Altara, first instituted in Egypt, U. 192. 

Altis, grove of, L 214. 

Alutn, L 217. 

Alyatte^hls gift to DeIphi,L287; WKt 
with Astyage8,iL257; tumulus 0^974 
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^ Ids alHittee wfth FMjcratai, i. 

71; two wooden ftetaes oCat8«aMM, 
T7; eorloiifl Unen oonelet ot, i6. ; en- 
eoungw Greek merehaDta, iL 1S9; 
boflt the propybM to the temple of 
Neith, «t ftifl, 180; tomb ot, at SiOa, 
181; obtains the throne of BgTpt, 174; 
his merrj reign, 175; stoiy of his 
solden foo^NW, ib. ; his oonriTial Ufe, 
u>. ; his treatment of the orades, 176; 
mise^Iaaeoas events <rf liis reign, 177 ; 
his dead bodj insolted bj Gambjses, 
188; his aUhwee with Croesna, 849. 

Amnions, strange story oi; ii. 17. 

Amber, the tears of the HeUadas, L 184. 

Ammenemes UL, bnilder of the hiby- 
rlnth, tL 191. 

Ammon, temple and oracle of; in the 
Libyan desert, legends concerning, iL 
198. 

Ammontnm, enedition of Cambyses to, 
ttl88. 

Amphietyonie council, L i8&yju4s. 

Amshaspands, or princes of light, iL 814. 

Amnn, the Egyptian, iL 195: his iden- 
tity with Zens. 19S; temple and orsde 
ct, at Thebes, ib. 

Amydie, festival at, L 908. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, L 890; 
stray dr the massacre ot the Persian 
envoys by his son Alexander, ib. 

Anaeharsls, the Scythian traveler, story 
ot L 480 ; slain by his brother Sanlins, 
481. 

Anacreon, L 91, 72. 

Anaxagoras,L 81. 

AnazandridJBS, the poet, iL 208. 

Anazandrides, king; and his two wives, 
L170. 

Anazimander, L 80 ; his map, 172. 

Anaximenes, L 80. 

Anchimolins, L 289. 

Andronitis, L 19. 

Androphagi, iL 17. 

Angareion, IL 276. 

Animal worship of the Egyptians, iL 208. 

Ant«.L848. *^*"— -» 

Anthea, ii. 418. 

Ants, Indian, L 888. 

An vsis, the blind king of Egypt, iL 187. 

Aphrodlte,blrth ot L 45; temple ot at 
Corinth, 102; represented in scnlpt- 
nre,iL424. 

Apis, court ot iL 148: appears at Mem- 
phis, 186; wounded by Cambyses, ib. 

Aplustre, the, L 229. 

Apollo, worshiped by the Dorians, L 81, 
46; legend of the birth ot 88; his 
residence at Deles, 88; golden statue 
ot oYi Mount Thomax, 198; temple 
and oracle ot at Delphi, 284; his ap- 
pearance in the Enmenides, ii. 55; his 
character as a purifier, 58, 61 ; worship 
ot connected with the teachings of 
Pythagoras, 98; presented Orpheus 
with the lyre, 94; connection of 
Abaris and Aristeas with hitf worship, 
97; identified with the Egyptian 



Horns, 188; saves ChB B Ba ,>64; fef g»- 

sented in scolptore, 424. 

Apollonia. iL uL 

Apples, peritauM <£, L 817. 

Allies, the Pharaoh Hophra of Scrip- 
tore, reign at, iL 178; stoty ci Us 
dangfaterNitetis, 172. 

ApsintUans, L 896. 

Aq^ ^t:. t &t Samos, L 76. 

Arabm. ]i^ wonderfhl prodncta, L 888. 

Ani ^u^rt mountains, iL 124. 

AruU. iL 2J4; their contract with Gam- 
hym^ ^>5; strange story (tf their sap- 
ply iujf LU army with water, <&. ; thdr 
pr^j'^^htA to Darius Hystan»te, 8tt 
j.>\,^TL\cj.>' in the army of ^n 

Artacwi e^es Nineveh, iL 291. 

Arbaeidae, dynasty ot iL 291. 

Arcadian hospitality, L 150: 

Arcesilan^ iL 122. v 

Archidamns. L 187. 

Archilochns, L 62. 

Archons, L 2tt; powers U, under tha 
democracy, 29t. 

Ardericca, iL 284. 

Areopagps, hill ot L 262; council ot 
26^ »8; decreasing powers ot 296; 
institution ot by the goddess Athena, 
iL61. 

Ares, L 46; human sacrifices to, among 
the Scythians, 419; identified with 
the Egyptian Typhon, iL 188; strange 
ceremonies connected with his wor- 
ship, <&. 

Arethusa, stonr ot L 218. 

Argia, story of her two twin sons, L 166L 

ArgippeeL their curious food, iL 22. 

Argolis, i 187. 

Aigonauts, accompanied by Orpheus, IL 
96; their stay in Lemno^ 116; their 
descendants called Minyans, ib, 

Argos, Herodotus*s visit there, L 141; 
legend of lo, 142 ; ancient supremacy 
ofArgos, 148 ; sacrilegious oondnct or 
Cleomenes, 144; alliance with AthenSi 
147, 847, 851 ; legend of the Temenlds, 
888; suDstitutedfor Mycenae tliroi^- 
out the Oresteia of JSschylus, iL 4C 

Argos, the hero, grove ot L 144 

Ariapithes, king of Scythia, his Greek 
wife, L 481. 

Arimaspea, iL 97. 

Arimaspi, ii. 28. 

Arion, and the dolphin, story ot L 2Sa 

Arlstagoras and his brazen man, story 
ot £ 172; his audience with Cleo- 
menes, 178. 

Aristeas visits the Hyperboreans, iL 97; 

his Arimaspea, ib. 
Aristides, L 806; character ot 807; os- 
tracized, 808; recall ot 809 ; takes the 
supreme direction of the confederate 
fleet; 812; hU death, 818. 
Aristo, L 280. 
Arlstodemus, L 166. 
Aristodicus, consults the oracle of Bran* 

chldsB respecting Pactyas, iL 270. 
Aristoglton, L 286. 
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AiMon, ttory of IiIb bdantlAd will^ L 
17& 

ArtotophanM, iL 428. 

Aitthmetlo, Greek, L 88L 

Armealiui boats, iL S76l 

Armenius in the army of Xerxe^ iL 84S. 

Arpoxais, L 484. 

Art, Greek, history of, L 104; its highest 
deTelopment at Athena, iL ^8 ; Egyp- 
tian art. a 189; Babylonian, 881; Per- 
dan, 848, 849. 

AitabanuB, bis address to Xerxe^ iL 890. 

Artabazanes, ii, 841. 

Artaxeixes Longimanns, iL 845; birth- 
day ceremonies and festiyitiea, 851; 
the birthday presents, 854; admits 

- Herodotos to an andience, 856; re- 
news the edict of Cvms, 867 ; oontri- 
bntions to Eara and the Jewish nation, 
868; story of his Qneen Esther, 878. 

Artayntes, story of, iL 869. 

Artembares, iL 800. 

Aitemia, L 46; temple o( at Deloe, 89; 
altar of Artemis Ortbia at Sparta, 164; 
saves Iphigenia, iL 45; identlfled with 
the Egyptian Pasht, 188; represented 
tn Greek senlptare, 484 

Artemisia, qneen, L 88; Ufe oi; 68; her 
eondnct at Salamls, 68, character of 
her goTemment, 54; her old age; iL 
888, 891, 898. 

Artemisiam, L 88. 

Aiyenia, iL 857. 

Asaph, iL 888. 

Ascalon, L 416. 

Asiatic empires, character and history of, 

A^hodel, L 807. 

Assyrian empire, history oi; iL 889; the 
old Assyrian empire overthrown by 
the Modes and Babylonians, 890; the 
second Assyrian empire overthrown 
bytheMedes,898. 

Astarte, temple of; L 415; Phoenician 
worship of; iL 887. 

Asirabacas, the hero, legend of; L 198w 

Astyage^ war with Alyattes, iL 857; 
reicn of; 895; marriage of Mandane 
ana Cambyses, 896; dreams of Asty- 
agea, 897 ; attempt to assassinate the 
infknt Chrinis, 898; Persian revolt, 804; 
defeat of Astyages and establishment 
■ of the Medo-Persian empire by Gyms, 

Astydamas, L 197, 888. 

Asychis, iL 148; brick pyramid of 166; 
pledging of embalmed bodies, ib, 

Atarbechis, iL 808. 

Atamens, iL 871. 

Athamas, legendary account of, L 408. 

Athena, L 47 ; temple of Athena Alea at 
Tegea, 151 : temple of Athena Pron«a 
at Delphi, 886 : irithdrawal of her pro- 
tection ftom the Gylonian suppliants, 
867 ; brings back Pisistratos to Athens, 
888 ; her contest with Poseidon for the 
sou of Attica, 88»; chapel of Athenia 
the Protectress at Athens, 840; old 



temple ot Athena the Virgin, ib. ; ap- 
pearance of Atibena in the pliqr of En- 
menidea,iL59; institutes the eoondl 
of the Areopagus, 61 ; festival of the 
great Panathenaea in honor of; 66: 
torch-race in honor of, 68; identifiea 
with the ErfptUn Neith, 189 ; statue 
of Athena Promachos, 481, 488; rep- 
resentation of Athena in Greek scalp- 
tore. 488; beantifUl Umple of Athena 
the Yirsin, 488; statne of Athena Par- 
thenos in gold and ivory, 489. 
Athens, L 17, 88, 88 ; alliance with Arg<M, 
147; charge against ^figlna, 177, 184; 
assists Sparta asainst her helots, 199, 
198; general view of the city and 
conntn^, 857; ancient and modern ap- 
pearance of the pnblic bnildinga. 858; 
history of Athens in the time of Mo- 
ses, Joshoa, and the Judges, 868 ; an- 
cient kings, ib, ; condition of Attica 
prior to the time of Solon, 868; polit- 
ical oonstltation, 864; oligarchy of the 
noblea or eupatrids, i6. ; severe lesls- 
lation of Draco, 865 ; attempt of Cy Ton 
to seise the supreme power, ib. ; sac- 
rilege of the Alcmseonids, 866; trial 
and condemnation of the Alcmaeond- 
id8,967; pestilence and religions de- 
spondency, ib. ; expiatory rites of Epi- 
menidea, 868 ; threatened anarchy, ib. ; 
Solon invited to mediate, 870; bis 
measures, 873; tyranny of the Pisia- 
tratids, 879 ; contest between Isagwas 
and Clisthenes, 898 ; Spartan interven- 
tion, 899; joins in the Ionian revolt, 
806; heroism in the Persian war, ib.; 
contest between Themlstocles and 
Aristldes, 807 ; rebuUding of the walls ; 
810 ; Athens at the head of the confed- 
erate fleet, 818 ; Herodotus's first im- 
pressions of; 819 ; the agora, 880; the 
nsh-market, 881 ; the money-changers, 
885;theprytaneum,887; Herodotua'a 
walk with Euphorion, 835; river Ills- 
sns and Enneacmnoa, ib. ; temple oi 
Olympian Zeus, 886 ; stone theater of 
DionvBus, 887; the Acropolis, ib.; 
temple of Erechtheus, 889; temple of 
Athena the Virgin, ib. ; wooden fort- 
ifications, 841 ; the Long Bocka, ib. ; 
temple of Theseus, 848; a sitting dl- 
castery, 848; Herodotns's opinion of 
Athen^ 846 ; state of political parties, 
847; popular assembly at the pnyx. 
849 ; speech of Cimon, 851 ; speech of 



Pericles, 858; pursuits and 
ments of Herodotus at Athens, 866; 
the great Dionysia, iL 80 ; monopoly 
of tragedy, 86; establishment of the 
Athenian empire, 419, Herodotos's last 
visit to Athens, 481 ; state of art in the 
days of Pericles, 488. 

Athlete, Greek, L 880. 

Athor, temple of; iL 808. 

Afhoa, mount, canal of Xerzea, L 886. 

Atonement, IL 69, 60. 

Atoesa, iL 885 ; her tumor cored by Do- 
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' mooedes of Grotona, SM : pennades 
Durtiii to inrade Greece, w. ; her ten 
Xerxes, 841 

AtrenB, treasiuy ot, L 141 ; legend ot, 

Atrlds, leffondB connected with the 
TOyal fltmlly of; U. 44 

Attica, description of, i. 258: ancient 
condition o^ 99i; Attic tribes, S68; 
separated into the three great parties 
of lowfatnders, highUnders, and sea- 
ooast 4;>eople, 860, 269; dlyislon into 
domes, 889; contest of Poseidon and 
Athena for the soil, 889. 

Atys, son of Groesos, story- of; iL 268. 

Anchatn Scythians, i 484 
.Antonoos, the hero, L 286. 

Axna.lLl90. 

Ajdris, IL 121. 

BaaL Phoenician worship of; U. 227. 

Babel, tower of, IL 282. 

Babylon, Herodotas*s Tisit to, IL 276; 
extraordinary fertill|^ of Babylonia, 
277; description of; 276; oostome of 
the people, 279 ; stnpendons walls, 280 ; 
royal palace of Neonchadnezzar, 281 ; 
temple of Belns, ib. ; singular matri- 
monial aaction, 285 ; no physicians, 
ib. ; foundation of the city by Nimrod, 
%8»; siege o£ by Cyras, 898; Belshaz- 
sar^s feast, 809; capture of the city, 
810; reTolt of in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis, 882; capture of; through 
the self-sacrlfieing neroism of Zopy- 
rus, ib. ; productions and mannfac- 
turesof;8w. 

Babylonian empire, history of; IL 292. 

Babylonian captf vity of Judah, its effect 
on the heathen world, iL 101^ 866. 

Babys, L 280. 

Baochiads at Corinth, 1. 96. 

Ballot, Athenian, IL 62. 

Banquet, Greek, L 114; Egyptian iL 141 ; 
Persian, 854. 

Bats, winged, L 888. 

Battns, IL 118; leads a colony to the 
Libyan PlatM, 119, 121 ; consults ora- 
cle at Delphi concerning his stutter- 
ing, 120. 

Barathrum at Athens, L 825, and note. 

Barber, an Athenian. L 816w 

Beaver hunters, IL 21. 

Beer, Egyptian, iL 141. 

Belesis takes Nineveh, IL 291. 

Beloochees in the army of Xerxes, iL 
842. 

Belshazsar, his allianee with Groasus, IL 
249; his feast, 809. 

Belus, temple ot at Babylon, IL 281; 

Silden statue of; 282; identlfloatlon of 
e temple with Birs Nimroud, ib. 
Bema, L 19, 261. 
Bendamir, river, IL 847. 
Betrothal, Greek, IL 240. 
Bias of Priene, his advice to Croesus, iL 

249. 
Bion,Btof7of;iL250. 



Bin mmnmd, iL 2fli. 

BlrtlM, Greek, eeremoniea at, L tl8; 

Spartan customs at, 161. 
Black broth, L16L 

Blindnum's buH; Greek game o( L 4flL 
Boar, monstrous, ravaging M^ia, IL 2KL 
BoBotta, L 878. 
]BoM>tians invade Attica, L 802 ; defeated 

by the Athenians, 806 ; their heMriam 

at Thermopylae, 882. 
Boreas, and Oritheia, leeend oi; L 886L 
Bosphoroa, Gimmeiian, L 426. 
Bosphorus, Thracfan, L 408. 
Boustrophedon, L STL 
Boxing at Olympia, L 22L 
Boys, Greek education of; L 87 ; gamea 

oi; 40; training at Sparta, 162 ; in Pei^ 

sia, iL 860. 
Branchidse, temple and oracle oi; L 60; 

iL270. 
Branchus, son of Apollo, L 7a 
Brazen race of mankind, IL 87. 
Bridges of Xerxes over the HeUeqMm^ 

British isles, or Ca8slteiides» L 182. 
Brotherhoods, religious, rise of; in 

Greece, L 268; the Pythagorean, IL 

98; the Orphic, 94 " 
Bnbarea, his marriage with a Maoedo- 

niaa princess, L 8^. 
Bubastis, or Pasht, Identified with Arte- 
mis, iL 185; splendid temple and fiaa- 

tivalof,<&. 
Buddha, his refbrmatibn in India, IL 101* 
Bndini, 11. 2L 
Bulls, story of; L 200. 
BnlL worshiped by the Egyptians, iL 

208; winged bulls at Pexsepolis, 849. 
Burning latupa, Egyptian festival d, iL 

182^ 
BuMris, IL 188. 
Bnto, temple of Horns and Pasht at| IL 

182; temple of, Leto, ib. 
Byzantinm, L 408; Herodotns's winter 

there, L 429. 

Cadmean victory, L 129. 
Calaaiiea, IL 189. 
Calasires, ]^ptian, IL 125. 

Callirrhoe, fbnntain oi; L 261. 

OalliBthenes, a 218. 

Cambyses the elder, married to Man- 
dane, IL 296 ; his eon Cyrus, 297. 

Cambyses the younger, stories con- 
nected with his invasion of Egypt, IL 
178; his three expeditions, 188; his 
apparent madness, 184; wounds Apis, 
185; his embassy to the Ethiopians, 
216; his contract with the Arabs, 225; 
reign of; 812; his zealous support of 
the doctrines of Zoroaster, 818; revolt 
of the Hagians, ib.; story of his 
brother Smerdis, ib. ; supposed mad- 
ness of Cambyses, 819 ; his last words 
and death at Ecbatana in Syria. 822; 
his punishment of an oi^nst judge 
86a 
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Gamels, stglit oil not endured by honea, 

Guuumitea, or Phcenlclans, history of, 

iJ.t26. 
Gaoal of Necho, U. 170. 
CSanephonM, L 1^286; U. 71. 
Caoopaa^ a 128. 
Camvaa route from Olbia toward the 

eastern interior, iL SO. 
Garchemlah, iL 172, 178. 
Gariana, fiist eatablishment in Egypt, ii. 

17a 
Gameia, featival of, L 200. 
Gartiuf e, war with the Italian piratea, 

1 199; impriaonment at, 184; pro- 

Jeeted expedition of Oambyaea against, 

Gasaandane, iL 179. ' 

Oaaeandra,iL4fi,48,40. 

Gaaaia plant, L 888. 

Gaaaiteride\ L 27, 182. 

Gaaaotia, L 26fi. 

Gastallan springy ^ 284 

Gastes, Egyptian, iL 188; Feraian, 858. 

GaatOT and Pollnz, Spartan beroea, iL 
117. 

GBtiarl,L484 

Gats worshiped by the Egyptians, iL 
208 ; aacred to Pasht, 205. 

Ganeaans, savage tribes of; ii. 19. 

Galdron made of arrow-heads, iL 10. 

Gecrops, L 262. 

Geleoa ILTtt. 

G6lt^ L 181. 

Genchrea, L 00. 

Gentanra, L 47. 

Gephisia, L 86& 

Gephiamia, river, L 257, 260, 819. 

Gerameicoa, IL 70. 

Gerbems, L 85 ; honey-cake for, iL 487. 

Geataa, the, L 191 

Ghalcid.ana, invade Attica, L 802; de- 
feated by the Athenians, 802. 

Ghalcidico, L 872. 

Chaldtean kings, iL 292. 

Ghaldaean p^ie8t^ iL 281. 

Ghaos, L 44; Orphic idea concerning, 
iL 98 

Gharilaus, L 158. 

Ohariot-raetng at Olympla, L 228. 

Gharon,L88;iL42a 

Ghedorlaomer, iL 289. 

Chehil-Menar, iL 847. 

Ghemmis, floating island oi; iL 188. 

Gheops, great pyramid o^ iL 159; in- 
scription on i^ 16& 

Ghepliren, pyramid of; iL 161. 

Gheraoneaoa, or land Island, tradition of 
ita colonization, L 897. 

Ghlana reftaae to aell the CEnyaan Islands, 
L 128; deliver np Paotyaa to the Per- 
aiana, iL 271. 

Ghilon, his advice to Hippocratea, L 
279. 

Gblton, or tanic, i. 20. 

Ghlamya, or acarf; L 21. 
Ghoephoroe, nomber of the chorus in, 
iL 41 ; representation of, 60. 



Ghonflua, Batirieal dramas fli; iL «L 

Ghoregua, iL 86. 

Ghoropoeia, L 208. 

Ghoral ainging and dancing, L 79. 

Ghoms supplied to the Athenian dramat« 
ista, iL 86; thedithyrambic chorus, 87 : 
chorus in the tragedy and chorus of 
satyra, 88; dreaa'oi; 89; atationed in 
the oreheatra, i&. ; number and dutiea 
oi; 41 ; choma of old men in the Aga- 
memnon, 47; of libation bearera in 
the Ghoephoroa, 50; of Erinnyes in the 
Eumenidea, 55 ; of aatyra in the Pro« 
tens, 66. 

Ghorusea, Spartan, L 206. 

Ghrraia, L 196. 

Ohthonian goda and demons, iL 90. 

Ghytrlnda, L 40. 

Gimmerian Boaphoma, L 42S. 

Gimmeriana of eastern Europe, L 412; 
expelled by the Scythians, L 418; bar^ 
row of their kinga, ib. 

Gimon, aon of MilUadea, L 54; dismissed 
by Sparta, 198; pays the fine imposed 
on his fkither. 80f ; admiral in the. 
JEgeaxL, 811; leader of the Athenian 
conservative party, 847; his speech at 
the pnyx, 851. 

Gimon, half-brother of Miltiadea the 
elder, his victories at Olympia, L 400 ; 

' tomb of Gimon and his mares, 401. 

Ginnamon, wonderful method of ob- 
taining it, L 834. 

Glnyps, river, L 171. 

Circe the sorceress, L 87. 

Gireumcision practiced bv the Egyp- 
tians, iL 125. 

Girrha,L23a 

Cithara, L 40. 

Githaeron, mount, L 259. 

Gleobis and Bion, story o( iL 250. 

Oeomenes, sacrilegious conduct at Ar- 
goa, i. 144; birth oi; 170; succeeds to 
the tlirone of Sparta, 171 ; story of Arls- 
tagoraa, and the brazen map, 172 ; de- 
clines being bribed, 175 ; his threaten- 
ing visit to JSigina, 182 ; his* madness 
and suicide, 188; liberates Athens 
from the Pisistratids, 288; unsnccess- 
Ihl attempt to make Isagoras tyrant 
of Athens, 800 ; renewed attempt de- 
feated by the desertion of Us allies at 
Eleusis, 802. 

Gleonae, L 18S. 

Gllsthenea, son of Megaoles the younger, 
leader of the AlcnuBonid chin, L 288; 
leader of the Reform party at Athens, 
292; his measure for extending the 
franchise oppoaed by laagoras ib. ; car- 
ried in the Popular Assembly, 298 ; de- 
tails ot, 294; driven into exile by Spar- 
tan intervention, 800; recalled, 801. 

Glytsemnestra, iL 45, 47 ; murder of; 58. 

Gdbon, L 180, 182. 

Gock-dghtiiuf, L 111. 

Godms, L 262. 

Goes, his wise advice to Darius respect- 
ing the Dimube bridge, L 487. 
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CMidBg iBTVBted hf fte Jsj^iuu, M. 

S7S. 
Oohzids, L 484. 
Ooldilaiit, tbetr praflents to Bsriiu H>'s- 

teapfatiLttSi 
OonAictu^ his refomuition in China, iL 

101. 
CoastMitliiople, L 406. 

I amdoff the 8cTthiftii«,L4Sl; 

the An3w, iL 2a& 



Gopta,LS08. 

Ooreyiv, manure at, L S8. 

Corinth, deaeriptlon ot, I, 90; ancient 
hiBtonr ct 08; story of Chrpeelns and 
the IWicmad nwasalnw, ib. ; stoiy of 
Periander the tyrant and his son Lyco- 
phroo, 100; oommereial TOOsperi^ o( 
lOS; deserts Sparta at £lea^808; 
reftases to aarist In restoring the Pisis- 
tntida,806i 

OoroMoa, IL 119. 

Coroebna, L 809. 

Corselet, linen, dedicated by Amasis, L 77. 

Corsica, Island o^ oolonixed by. the Pho- 
esans,! 18a 

Cofybantea, il. 99. 

Corya, riyer, iL 295. 

Cottabos, game of, L lia 

Cotton-tieea, L 888. 

Cow, hoOow image o^ at Sals, IL 161.' 

Cradils, riTcrTLii. 

Ciete, Island ot IL 108, 119. 

Crimea. See Scythia. 

Crios, of JEgina, L 178, 182. 

Crockery-market at Athens, L 821. 

Crocodiles, sacred, iL 804 ; description of; 
219 ; mode of catching them, 220. 

Crocoses, perAime oi; L 817. 

Croesus king of Lydis, tests the oracles, 
L 287; his votlTe gifts at Delphi, 289 ; 
his advice to Cyms daring the llassa- 
getan expedition, IL 8B ; his conquests, 
248; advice of Bias, 249; Tisit of So- 
lon, 4b. ; afUcted by the avensing Ne- 
mesis, 268; puriiles Adrastus, 254; loss 
of his son A^s, 255; prepares for a 
war against Cttus and the Persians, 
867; consults the oracle^ 258; story 
of the present sent by the Spartans, 
ib.; anecdote of Alemson, 259; war 
against Persia, 200; advice of Sar- 
dinis, ib. ; prodigy of serpents, 261 ; 
overthrow of the Lydian monarchy, 
262 ; story of Croesus and his dumb son, 
864; Croesus saved by Apollo, ib. ; his 
advice to Cyrus, 866; reproaches the 
oracle at Delphi, 266; his after life, ib. ; 
advises Cyrus to make the Lydlans 
luxurious, 269. 

Cronlum, mount, L 806, 212. 

Cronos, i. 44; defeated by Zeus, 46; re- 
moved flx)m Tartarus to the Islands of 
the Blessed, a 91, 96. 

Cronos, or Time, regarded by the Or- 

phlcs as a person, IL 98. 
Crophi, IL 218. 

Crotona, war with Sybaris, L 17; physi- 
cians oti 87; settlement of Pytbago- ' 



as tlieie, IL 98; liaited by Pentpn 
spies, 889. 

Crystal sepulchexs, IL 81& 

Cnretes, IL lOa 

Cyaxares, reign o^ IL 895; takes Nine- 
veh,^. 

Cybele, enthusiastic worship i>i, in Qy^ 
cu^ L 480: rites of; adopted in the 
Greek woruiip of Demeter, IL 74, 98. 

CydadcN L 87. 

Cyclopes, L 44. 

Cyclopian remains at Myeene, L 141. 

C^lon, his attempt to obtain the tyranny 
of Athens, L 86B. 

pjrmieans, consult the orade ct Brsn- 
chidiB respecting Paetyas, IL 870. 

Cymbals, IL 82. 

Cyme, IL 87a 

Cynurla, L 147. 

Cypselus, stoiy oi; L 99; becomes tmmt 
of Corinth, lOO; 

Cyrene, description oi; IL 114 ; legends 
connected with the first establishment 
of the colony, 115; its inhabitants, 
128. 

Cyrus, L 81 ; defeats Crgesus and cap- 
tures Sardia, 11. 862; orders Croesus to 
be placed on a pile, 264; pardons him, 
265; foUows his advice, 266, 870; de- 
livered up as an Infant to Harpagns 
to be put to death, IL 897 ; story of his 
preservation, 299; discovery of his 
Dirth, 800 ; Incited by Haipagus to re- 
volt, 802; induces the Persians to Join 
him, 803; defeats Astyages, and es- 
tablishes the Medo-Peraian empire, 
806 ; conquest of I^dia and Auatlo 
Greece, 806 ; story of the piper and the 
fishes^ 807; taunt at Greek maIket^ 
ib. ; captore of Babylon, 809; edict of 
Cyrus, 811; his death, 818; religions 
character o( 817, 818; his tonib at 
Pasargada, 868; edict oi; renewed by 
Darius fiystaspls, 866 ; by Artaxerxea, 
867. 
Cyrus, river, IL 847. 
Cyzicus, Island ot, L 480. 

Daedalus, L 106. 

Danae, L 141. 

Dances, Spartan, L 808, 804; ehozal, 
generally, IL 88, 40. 

Daniel, his influence on the heathen 
world, 11. 101 ; interprets the writing 
on the wall, 810. 

Danube, supposed course o( U. 88L 

Darics, golden, L 88K 

Darius Bystaspis, L 88 ; story of Byloflco 
and the scarlet doak, 78; demands 
earth and water of the Greeks, 176; 
treatment of his heralds, ib. ; advo- 
cated the establishment of a monarchy 
In Persia, 862 ; his invasion of Scythia, 
486; his bridge of boats across the 
Danube, 487; builds eight Ibrts In 
Scjrthla, 489 ; his message to Idanthyr- 
sus, ib. ; fliilnre of the expedition, 441 ; 
the retreat, 448; passace of the Dan* 
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nhe, 445: opens fhe Mpaloher of 
Kitoerls, IL 884; ioiiM the ooaspiraey 
of fhe Seven, iL 8M, 889; obtains the 
throne of Persia, 881 ; introdnoes sev- 
eral rel^oos refomoA, ib. ; revolt of 
BiU>7lon, 888; captured through the 
self-saoriflcing heroism of ZIopjnrus, 
ib.; conquests of Darius, 885; story 
of his dislocated ankle and the sur- 
geon of Grotona, 886 ; dispatches spies 
to European Greece, 889; prepares for 
an expedition, 840 ; his sudden death, 
841 ; orders the cruciflxion of an un- 
just Judge, 860. 
Pavid, the shepherd king of Israel, iL 

Debt abhorred by the Persians, ii 860. 

Deioces, a Median Judge, iL 896; estab- 
lishes himself on the throne of Me- 
dia, id. 

Delos, the btrth phuw of Apollo, L 8T; 
its andent celebrity, 88; the center 
and treasury of the Athenian confed- 
eracy, 818. 

I>elphi, orade concerning Tegea, L 150 ; 
concerning the bones of Orestes, 151, 
152; address to Lycurgus, 158; cor- 
rupted by Cleomenes, 181 ; oracle con- 
cerning the unjust Spartan, 186; town 
of; 884; Herodotus's visit, 885; won- 
ders of Delphi, 886; temple of Apollo, 
887; treasures oi; ib. ; trud of the ora- 
cle by Croesus, 288; history of the 
oracle, 851; its character, 802; con- 
sulted by Captain Phylarchus, 865; 
destruction of the temple by fire, 888; 
rebuilt by the Alcmseonids, ib. ; cor- 
ruption of the oracle, 889; oracle 
concerning Sparta and the Persians, 
882 ; representation of the temple in 
the play of the Eumenides, iL 55; 
oraeles delivered to Battus, 180, 181 ; 
to Croesus, 859. 

Delta, plain of; iL 184; changes effected 
by the inundations of the Nile, 185; 
geography of, 187. 

Delnge, tiie, iL 869. 

Demaratns, story of his quarrel with 
Cleomenes, L 176 ; story of his doubt- 
tal birth, 178; legend concerning his 
mother, 179 ; his deposition firom the 
throne of Sparta, 180; deserts to Da- 
rius, 181 ; apprises the Spartans of the 
projected invltsion of Oreece, 184; re- 
nises to Join Cleomenes at Eleusis, 
808 ; his advice to Xerxes, iL 841. 

Demes of Attica, L 894. 

Demeter, L 46; altar of Demeter Cha- 
inyne, 819; magnificent temple of 
Demeter at Eleusis, iL 74; legend of 
Demeter and Persephone, ib. ; idea of 
Demeter as the goddess of the corn- 
field, 86; the Elensinian Demeter a 
Chthonian deity, 90; orgies of, 91; 
connection of her worship with that 
of Cybele, 9}; her identity with Isis, 
iSo, I 

Democedes, the suigeon of Crotona,! 



enres fhe didoeafeed ankto of Darlna, 
iL 887; his previous life. 888: cures 
Atossa, 889 ; sent with some Persian 
spies to Oreece, ib. ; escapes to Cro- 
tona, ib. ; affianced to the oaughter of 
11110,840. 

Democritus, iL 818. 

Demophon iL 75. 

Devs, or evil genii, IL 814 

Diagoras, L 887. 

Diasia,L865. 

Dicasteries, or Jury courts, i 897 ; sit- 
ting of a dicastery, 848. 

Dice and draughts, L 100. 

Didyma;L69. 

Diodes, iL 78. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, his objection to 
black broth, i. 161. 

Dionysus, L 47 : oreles of; at Olbia, L 488 ; 
at Athens, 80; festival of the great 
Dionysia, ib. ; origin of the drama, 
86 ; idea of Dionysus as god of tho 
vineyard, 86 ; mysterious worship of, 
91, M; Dionysus Zagreus. a Chthon- 



ian deity, worshiped by the Orphics, 
96; Orphic ideas concerning, 99; le- 
cend of; ib.; his resemblance to 



Osiris, 198; antiquity of; 800; repre- 
sented in Greek sculpture, 484; 
stone theater of, L 887; its struct- 
ure and arrangement, ii. 89 ; andent 
altar, 4a 

DiphUus, L 822. 

Discus, L 41. 

Dithyrambs, solemn sod i^oomy, iL 81 : 
mirthflil and Joyous, 88 ; the origin of 
Greek tragedy, 86. 

Diviners, ScythUn, L481; Median, iL 
896. 

Dodecarchy, Egyptian, estabUshment of, 
iL 169. 

Dodona, orade of Zeus at, legend con- 
cerning, iL 198. 

Dogs worshiped by the Egyptians, iL 
208; Indian dogs, 278; considered sa- 
cred by the Persians, 868. 

Doloncians, L 89& 

Dorians of Asia Minor, L 81 ; Dorian in- 
vasion of the Peloponnesus, 155u 

Dorieus, his adventures, L 171. 

Draco, his severe legislation at Athens, 
L865. 

Drama, ancient, origin and character of. 
See Theater. 

Draughts and dice, L 109, 

Dryads, L 87. 

Dryo, mother of Herodotus, L 84; part- 
ing advice, 66; return of Herodotus, 
iL 881 ; \\fir anxiety concerning her 
son^s marriage, 884; her death, 845. 

Drums, L 480; iL 88. 

Dye, Laconian, L 87. 

Dysorum, mount, L 872. 

Earth, supposed by the Greeks to sur- 
round the river Ocean, i. 178; won- 
derful products of its extremities, 888, 

Ecbdtana, in Media, description of; ii 891 
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pnera Juni^ 109 ; Xtgypi^ una 
»ple of; 128: extraordinary im- 
t8 proflaeed on HerodotOB by 
pdans, 125 ; eomplexion, dress, 



Eebfliana, in Syila; IL MO. 

Eceyclema, its employment la the Chreek 
tlieater, il. 40, 49, 54 

Echidna, L 189; legend o^ 1. 485. 

Edomites, iL 224 

Education, Greek, I 88; Spartan, 102; 
PersUn, ii. 860. 

Eetion, i. 99. 

Egg, the mnndsno, ii. 98. 

Egypt, ancient history of; iL 149 ; arri- 

* yal of Manetho, ItK); stories of the 
priests of Pthah, ib. ; feat of Mitoerls, 
151; conquests of Sesostris, 152; ex> 
traordinary story of the treasare 
chamber of Bampsinitn.% 158 ; stories 
of the pyramid kings, 157; account of 
the shepherd kings, 153; Egypt, hind 

and people of; 128 * ' 

pressions p 

theEgyptla . _ , , 

manners, etc, ib.; tronoled state of 
the conntry at the time of Herodo- 
tas^s visit, 127 ; ancient exdnsiyeness 
of the Egyptians, 128 ; temples, 129 ; 
skulls, 1^ geography of the Delta, 
187; Egyptiui castes, 188; mode of 
living, 141; art of medicine, ib.; 
strange custom at convivial parties, 
142; ancient dirge, ib.; mournings 
for the dead, 148; embalming, 144; 
writing, ib. ; religion, 192 ; worship of 
animals, 208; mode of sacrifice, »)7; 
productions of I^ypt, 858; Cheops, 
and description of his pvmTTil'l, 159; 
pyramids of Chephr? m iml My^-&t- 
inus, 161 ; story of Myr •> nnn ^'s i ] a 11 j^h- 
ter, ib.; singular oVai-fo faucr^nting 
his death, 168; history .>r tli. kin.s of 
Egypt connected with ttie kiii_'-*of 
Judah and Israel, Ifltt; Shi^hiik, />.; 
story of Sabacon of the dynsi^iv of 
Ttrhakah, 167; the priest-kin^ ,>i'tbi>n, 
168; Invasion of 8onnn<?1ii'rlK.. ?>.; 
connections with the caaH Sif iK^e- 
kiah, 169; story of the government of 
twelve kings, ib. : Psammetichus, 170 ; 
Pbaraoh-^cho, ib. ; circumnavigation 
of AfHca, 171; defeat and death of 
Ung 'Josiah, 172; Necho defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 178; reign of Apries, 
the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture, ib.; 
merry reign of Amasis, 174; tradi- 
tionary accounts of the causes of the 
Persian invasion. 178 ; story of Phanes, 
180 ; conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, 
181; after-historv, 186; revolt of; in 
the reign of Darius, 840; repressed by 
Xerxes, 842 ; revolt under Inarns, 1. 
818 ; request the assistance of Athens, 
850. I 

Eion, i. 894 I 

Electra, ii. 50. 

Elephantine, fishermen of; sent by 
Cambyses as envoys to the Macrobian 
Ethiopians, ii. 216 ; mode of catching 

the crorodile, 220. 
Elensis, L 802 ; mysteries of; Herodotus's 

initiation in, ii. 78; the greater and I 



lesser E]eii8lnla,<&.; magnttoent tem- 
ple of Demeter, 74 ; legend of Deme- 
ter and Persephone, ib. ; solenanl- 
ties, 79 ; influence of the mysteries, 
90 { Pindar^s observation concerning 
thorn, ib. 

Elis, i. 187; sacred character of, during 
the Olympic games, 210 ; settlement* 
of the Minyans, ii. 118. 

Elysian Fields, ii. 8& 

Embalming, Egyptian, H. 144 

Smpusa, story oi; L 86. 

Enarees, ScyUiian, I 422. 

Enchorial writing of the Egyptians, ii. 

Endymion, I 218; altar of; 219. 
Enneacrunos, L 820: deseripttim <^ 886. 

Er. 1213. 

E[>hrt.i, t}li.*, i. 41. 

EsHirr!'„4',mrt8of;L27a 
Erj]Kii5t..":i, tivachery of;L 879. 
EpSi'.ris. i t,'r^». 

E;>yi>eui'k'» nf Crete, the Purifier, L 268; 
\vRh thL* disorders at Athens, 269; 

ii^r. 

Epk-itAtcs, L £1)6, 828. 
Epi>strakljsmos, i 40. 

Era^iUas^ rtrar, L144 

Er-'bTit", f. iL 

Er. 262. 

£r temple ot L 888 ; chnpete 

ii ; »us and Athena the Pro- 

tectress, 889 ; the salt spring and sa- 
cred oHve, ib.\ its restoration, VL 
406. 

Eretria, i. 2S4 

£rinnyc^ L 44, iL 44; their appearance 
to Orestes, iL 54; fHghtftal figures, 55; 
their appearance throughout the pl^ 
of the Eumenidea, 56 ; sanctuary oi, 9i, 

Eros, or Love, L 44; Orphic idea oon- 
eerning, iL 98; progenitor oi the 
' gods, 99. 

Erytheia, L 485. 

Esdraelon, iL 172. 

Esther, story of; iL 874 

Etearchvs, king of Ammonium, his 
story concembig the Nasamonian ex- 
pedition, iL 221. 

Etearchus, king of Azus, in Crete, iL 
120. 

Etesian winds, L 80, iL 104 109; ap- 
posed to cause the overflow of the 
Nile, ii. 210. 

EthbaaU iL 227. 

Ethiopians in the extreme south, L 888; 
conquest of Egypt, iL 167; disastrous 
expedition of Cambyses against the 
Macrobian Ethiopians, 188 ; rains of 
Ethiopia, 218; geogr«>hv of; 214; 
embassv of Cambjrses, 216; presents 
to Darius, 885; appearance in the 
army of Xerxes, 848 ; productions of 
Ethiopia, 858. 

Etiquette, system ot, estabUshod by 
Deioces, iL 294 

Euagoras, L 401. 

Euboea,L284,87B. 
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SumuildMk number of the ohonifl in, I fifm'tten^ U. 148; of the Maglanib 

a 41; perfornuince <it, 60. | S«S; of the Greeks, 480. 

Eamolpids, sacred family of, It TS. | Furies. See Erlnnyes. 

EamoIpuB, U. TBl i Fdts, aocieiit trade in, ii. 80. 

Eapalinns, L 70. 



ihipaMds, or noblea, oligarchy of; at 
Athens, L 8^4. 

Eapollsw the money-changer at Athens, 
Heroaotns's adventure with, L 825; his 
reappearance, 11. 898. 

Enphorlon, the proxenns at Athens, L 
828 ; obtains the discharge of Herodo* 
tus, from the prytanes, w9 ; his char- 
acter, 881 ; hospitality to Herodotus, 
882; shows him the wonders of 
Athens, 885; describes the state of 
parties at Athens,. 846; entertainment 
of Herodotus dnrlnff the great Dio- 
nvsla, iL 81, 85; his designs respecting 
Ms daughter and Herodotus, d9; ac- 
companies Herodotus to see the grand 
procession to the Acropolis, 71 ; dls- 
oonrse with Captain Phylarchus con- 
oemine the melancholy of Herodo- 
tus, 1(»; his letter, 286; his death, 
422. 

Euphrates river, U. 276; mounded in 
by Semlramis, 277; bridged byKito- 
cris,280. 

Euphrosyne, ii 82, 107. 286, 422. 

Euripus, strait of; i. 808, 878. 

Enrakylon, 11. 110. 

Eorotas, river, L 164. 

Eurydjce, legend of L 95. 

Eunrsthens,! 189. 157; Cyclopean hall 
of; at Mycenae, 140. 

Evangelidae, L 70. 

Etampaeus, huge caldrojk of arrow* 
heaas there, IL 16. 

Executions, night, at Sparta, ii. 117. 

Expiatory rites amcmg the Greeks, ii. 
69, 60, 254, 255. 

Ezeklel, denounces Egyptian Idolatry, 11. 
206; notices of ^re, 227. 

Ezra, governor of Judea, IL 226, 867. 

Fair Havens, iL 108. 

Fe8tivaI^ at Delos, L 88; the Nemea, 
189; the Hyaclnthla, 202; the Gym- 
nopedla, 208; the Cameia,205; the 
Olympian, 206; the Dionysia, iL 80; 
the Panathenaea, 66; the Lampade- 
phoria, 67; festival of the Burning 
Lamps, 182; festival of Bubastis or 
Pasht, 185. 

Fire, Egyptian and Persian belief con- 
cerning, IL 188; worshiped by the Ma- 
ffians, 818; by the modem Parsees, 

Fiery Mountaln^ L 181. 
Fish-market at Athens, L 821. 
Flutes, IL 82. 
Flute girls, L 117. 
Foot-races at Olympia, L 219. 
Frankinoense-trees guarded by winged 

serpentss L 888. 
Funeral ceremonies of the Thraclana, L 

895; of the Scythians, 428; of the 



Gades, L 27. 

Games invented by the Lydlans, iL 8T8. 

Games, Olympic, L 207. 

Gebelelzis, ii 409. 

Gelonus, Greek settlement of; L 486; 

IL 2L 
Gens, or family, L 264. 
Geryon, L 485. 

Getae, their belief in the immortality of 
the soul, L 408 ; account of their deity 
Zalmoxls, 409. 

GlUus, ii. 840. 

Glzeh, pyramids of, IL 149. 

Glaucus and Scylla, story of, L 87. 

Glaucus of Samos, L 288. 

Glaucus, the ui^ust Spartan, story of, L 
185. 

Glaucus, the image merchant, L 91 ; ap- 
pearance of his warehouse, 98; tries 
to cheat the gods, 112; death of; IL 
422. 

Goat-fboted people, IL 28. 

Gobrya^ 11. fe7, 829. 

Golden race of mankind, IL 86. 

Gold-hunters of India, L 888. 

Gold, ancient trade in, IL 20. 

Gold mines at Thasos, L 896. 

Golden Fleece, legend oi; L 408. 

Golden Fleece, nautical tavern of; at Co- 
rinth, L 123. 

Gorge, wife of Leonldas, anecdote of, L 
175, 188; story of her sagacity, 184 

Goi^ns, 1. 47. 

Graces, L 47. 

Grammata, L 88. 

Great mother. See Cybele. 

Greece, mode of sacrificing among the 
Greeks, L 18; houses and dress, 20; 
nursery, 85; school and symnasium, ^ 
88; outline of the nvythology, 41; 
literature, 59 ; meals, 76 ; prose writ- 
ers, 80 ; philosophers and looograph- 
er^»&.; statuary, 108; painting, 107; 
gymnastics, 207; love of beauty, id. ; 
duferent races of, 208 ; arrangement of 
the Greek temple, 842; pnrliyin^ and 
expiatory rites, IL 69, 254; changes in 
the religious ideas of the Greeks be- 
tween the times of Hesiod and Herod- 
otus, 84; review of the orthodox 
fUth as laid down by Hesiod, 85 ; He- 
siodic ideas of the origin of the human 
race, 86 ; Hesiodlc ideas concemlnff a 
ftature slate, 88 ; changes produced by 
the mysteries, 89 ; orgies of Dionysus 
and Cybele, 91 ; teaching of Pythago- 
ras, m; Oiphic societies, 94; loftier 
views of death, 96; Orphic theogony, 
96 ; difference between the Hesiodlc 
nd Orphic 



ideas, 99; Greek legends 
or Heroes compared with the 
tian, 201 ; Greek marriages, L 1 
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«8; 6«reiiMmr orbetrottifll, S49; nar- 
ria/gt MremoDiM, S42; eonqmett of 
Oreee« pr«^«eted bjr DftrtiUi 886; 
•boret ct, snrreyed bj Penl«i apies, 
n9; repreMDtatloiu of the Greek 
gods, 4S£8; Ainenil eeremoniea, 486; 
clMttAcfttlon of th« Oreek dlrioHiea» 
440. Bee elio Feetlrftli, M/eteriee, 
Thester, Atbeni, Sparta, Corinth, etc. 

OHfflne, L 884, IL^ 

OrIna«,lLlia 

Oaanee, 1. 888. 

Qy% »a, her marrUge with Bnbares, L 88S 

Gymnatlam, L 19» 40. 

OymnaiUos, Greek, character of; L SOT. 

GymnopffidU, festlral of; L 908. 

GynnconltU, 1. 19. 

Gyndee, river, eeparated by Pynu into 
three handred and sixty channels, IL 
808. 

Hades, Hoiner*s ideas o^ IL 88; the 
KgyptUn,196. Bee Pluto. 

Ilalioamassas, olty ot L 80: condition 
under the Persian sway, 88 ; history 
of, 6t; Ilorodotus's return, iL 281; 
state of politics, S82; Herodotus*s last 
t'etttm, 889; state under Lygdamls, 
899; areroiutlon, 894; departure of 
Herodotus torevWjJXA. 

llaman, story of, 11. 874 ; bis death, 881. 

Haroath, 11, 179, 890. 

Harmodlns, 1. 986. 

Harpafus, commissioned by Astyases to 
s1«y the Infknt Gyrus, 11. 997 ; delivers 
the intent to Mltradatea, ib.; terrible 
revenge of Astyages, 801; Incites 
Gyrus to revolt, 809: reduces the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, 806. 

Harpies, 1. 47. 

Hatach, 11. 876. 

Havao. it 868. 

nebe,L47. 

Hebrews, oriffin and religion of, 11. 869; 
oaDtlvlty of, 871 ; destruction of, plot- 
tea by llaman, 870. 

Hecate, 11. 74.. 

Heoatieus, i. 89: his man, 179; pre- 
sumptloa in claiming a olvlne origin, 
II. 909; his theory concerning the 
Nile, 910; ridiculed by Herodotus, 

Hegeslpyle, the Thraclan wife of Mlltla- 

de^ 1401. 
Helen carried off by Pari^ 1. lOS, it. 4& 
Helen, temple of, 1. 178; legend of her 

appearance to a defbrmed inlknt ib» 
HeitadiB, tears of, changed to amber, 1. 

Hellopolta, or On, it 186; temple of the 
Bun, 187; the Ph<eniz, <fr. ; historical 
learning of the Hellopolltans, tb, 

Helios, the sanwr><). i- 48, 47, 81, iL 74; 
temple oi; at Hellopolia, 186. 187. Bee 
Bun. 

Hellanteus, i 88L 

HellanodlcA i. 917, 919. 

Hellaa, See Greece. I 



«CL4«i Uwmim 
neetedwttkit,0. 
HeUentam, fl. 19t. _ 

HeDeepont, L 897; bridges of Itoze^ 

Helota, L 196, IfO; tiwir dirties at the 
8y8Bttia,190; their conditio^ 191 ; re- 
bellion, 1921 

Hemp-seed, bwat. vsed Csr vner^batka 

bythe8eytUaiia,L4». 
Hephsstoa, L 46; t o r eh - ra e e !■ bonor ei; 

iL 68; the Egypdan (see Ptfaah). 
Hera, 186, 46; magniJIceat ten^ie o^ 
at Bamoa, 76 ; lier revenge on Leto, 
67 ; her temple near Ai^a, 141 ; por- 
tentous omen, 145; tier Jemknuj of 
Dionysus Zagreus, IL 100; represen t ed 
in sculpture, 428L 
Heracleids, their inyadon of tlie Pelo- 
ponnesus, L 151, 196l 
Heracles ereeta the pillars of Gibraltar, 
L 181; story of the J^emean Hon, 188; 
footprint of; 415; descent of the 
Bcythlans firom, 484; antiquity of the 
god, IL 900; distinction between Hera- 
cles the god, and Heracles the hero, 
901; fresh doubts conoeming; 998; 
ancient temple of the Phtsnlciaa 
Heracles at iVi^c* ^^ l representatiou 
of; in Greek sculpture, 424 
HeracUtn&^L 8a 

Heralds, Persian, require earth and 
water Arom the Greeks, L176; stoiy 
of the atonement of, 900. 
Hercyna, L 946. 

Herdsmen, Egyptian caste of; IL 149L 
Hermn figures, iL 81. 
Hermes, leader of the dead, IL 61 ; brings 
Persephone At>m Pluto, 77; Egyptlim 
temple of; 185. 
Hermes, street of! at Athens, L 258. 
Hermon, mount, IL 888. 
Hermotybles, IL 189. 
Hero and Leander, L40& 
Herodotus loins the colonists proceed- 
ing to Thurinm, L 16; his conversa- 
tion with a Samlan skipper, 26; birth 
of; 80, 84; amusemento in the nuisenr, 
85 ; nursery stories, ib. ; education in 
the school and gymnasium, 87; fknltr 
arithmetic, 89; early religious bellet, 
49; early alDanced to Pluedra, 50; 
character as a young man, 57 ; prqjects 
an epic poem, ib. ; story oT the paeda- 
gotfue and Kile paper, 69; criticisms 
of Lyxes, 64; receives the parting ad- 
vice of Lyxes and Dryo, 65; voyage 
to Samoa, 68; entertained by Theodo- 
ras, and gazes on the wonders of Ba- 
moa, 76; studies at Bamos, 84; voyage 
across the Jtgean, 87; visito Dews, 
ib. ; lands at Genchreaand proceeds to 
Gorintb, 90; entertained by Ghiucua, 
96; strolls through Gorinth, 109; visits 
the gallery of Glauous, 106; piays at 
dice with Polydorus, 109; love amdrs, 
110; becomes fhshlonable and gay, 
111; banquet and symposium in the 
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hoose of NicU^ 118 ; quits tho honse 
of Glaneoft, 121; Bojoaras at the 
G<dden Fleece, 122 : leaves Corinth for 
Arsos, 187 ; visits MyceDie, 140; resides 
at Ajrgos, 141 ; proceeds toward Sparta, 
14S; entertained in the Arcadian 
town of Tegea, 149; enters Sparta, 
188; Joins the public mess, 189; admi- 
ration for Ghrysis, 195; pugilistic en- 
coonter, 196 ; proceeds to the Olympic 
games, 211 ; moonlight view of 01 vm- 
pia, 218; meeting with Phylarchus, 
229; visits the pitch wells atZacyn- 
thua, 282; visits Delphi, 284; proceeds 
to Lebadea, 243; returns to Delphi, 
250 ; proceeds to Athens, and lands at 
the Fl^»u^815; an Athenian barber, 
816; first impressions of Athens, 819 ; 
the fish-market, 821 ; adventure with 
EupoUs the money-changer, 825; 
taken before the prytanes, 827; re- 
lieved by Enphorion the proxenns, 
829; disputation with a sophist, 884; 
walk with Euphorion through Athens, 
885; his opinion of Athens, 846; at- 
tends the popular assemblv at the pnyx, 
848; speech of Cimon, 861 ; speech of 
Pericles, 858; disgusted with the 
Athenian orators, 85S ; ancient polit- 
ical pamphlet, 860; pursuits and 
amusements at Athens, 865 ; excursion 
to Marathon, 863; meditations on the 
battle-field, 869 ; prepares for a voyage 
to Scythia, 871; trade in gods, 874; 
relidous views, 875; embarkation at 
the Pineas, 878 ; visit to Thermop vise, 
4b.; visits Xerxea^s Canal at Atho^ 
886; liacedonia, 887; Thrace, 898; 
Short stay at Chersonesns and the 
Hellespont, 402; residence at Olbia 
in Scytfala, 415; impression of the 
Scythians, 416; acquaintance with 
Timnes, 417; winters at Byzantium, 
accompanied by Timnes, 427; re- 
turns to Athens in time for the great 
Dionysia, IL 80 ; falls in love, 88 ; Athe- 
nian dnuna, 86; his dramatic studies, 
41; Joins the party of Euphorion to 
witness the representation of -^chy- 
lns*s trilogy of the Oresteia, 42 ; per- 
formance of tho Oresteia, 46; effect 
upon Herodotus, 65; witnesses the 
festivities of the great Panathensea, 
66 ; the grand procession to the Acrop- 
olis, 71 ; initiation into the Eleuslnlan 
mysteries. 78, 78; his melancholy, 108 ; 
prepares for a voyage to Egypt, 104; 
progress of his love afllalr, l06; em- 
oarkatlon, 107; voyage to Crete, 108; 
a storm, 110; difficulty connected with 
the wine-skins, 112; Herodotns's ap- 
pearance as a Chthonian deity, 114 ; 
stay at Appollonia and Oyrone, ib. ; 
voyage to Egypt, 128; first impres- 
sions of the Egyptians, 125 ; residence 
at ^aucratis, 129 ; Sals, U>. ; Buto, 182 ; 
Boslrls, 188; Papremls, ib. ; Bnbastis, 
184; HeHopotts, 136; proceeds to 



Memphis; 146; Information obtained 
from the priests of Pthah, 150; pro- 
ceeds to Thebes, 167; his investlsa- 
tions into the Egyptian religion, 198; 



visits the temple and oracle at Dodona, 
199; his fixed opinions respecting the 
gods, 200; proceeds to Elephantine, 
209; Inquiries concerning the sources 
and Inundations of the Nile, ib. ; ab- 
surd story of the registrar at Sats, 218 ; 
his tbeorv concerning the Nile and the 
Ister, 421; returns to Memphis, 282 ; 
doubts concerning the antiquity of 
Heracles, 228; proceeds to Tyre, 224; 
visits the temple of the Phoenician 
Heracles, 229 ; returns to Hallicarnas- 
8u% 281; projected manage, 288; 
anxiety of Dryo, 284 ; awful discovery, 
286; his betrothal, 240; his marriage, 
242 ; prepares for a Journey to Snsa, 
246; proceeds to Sardis, 248; visits 
Babvion, 276 ; reaches Susa, 84iB : pro- 
ceeds to Persepolis, 847 ; the gifts of 
the embassadors on the birthday of 
Artaxerxes, 858; the royal banquet, 
855 ; presented with a Median dross, 
856; admitted to an audience with 
Artaxerxes, ib. ; visits Pasargada. 868 ; 
interviews with Nehemiah, 866; ac- 
count of the Hebrew people and their 
religion, 868 ; accompanies Nehemiah 
to Jerusalem, 881 ; condition of the 
city, 884; his meditations on the 
Mount of Olives, 886 ; return to Hali- 
camassns, 889; fbars respecting the 
avenging Nemesis, 890; sorrow and 
affliction, .891 ; return topolitical life, 
894; visit to Lyffdamis, w6; meeting 
with Enpolis, 89iB; a revolution, 401 ; 
attempt at assassination, 408; volun- 
tary exile, ib. ; his retirement at Thu- 
rium, 404; his mentations upon the 
past, 405 ; compiles his history of the 
Persian war, 406; its epic character, 
407 ; scope and contents, 408 ; a sec- 
ond marriage, 416 ; pays a last visit 
to Athens, 418 ; Athens in all her glory, 
420; hospitality of old Captain Phy- 
larehus, 421; marvelous representa- 
tions of the gods of Hellas, 488; re- 
turn to Thurium, 482 ; EgypUan linens 
and Babylonian cottons, 4SB; evening 
readings, 484; character of Herodo- 
tus's listeners, ib.; old age and its 
infirmitieB, 485; death, 486; ftmeral 
ceremonies, 487 ; funeral oration, 488. 

Herodotu^ son of Basilides, i. 60, 67. 

Heroic race of mankind, iL 87. 

Heslod, theogony and mythology o^ L 
44'; works of, ^ 60 ; review of the or- 
thodox ftith as laid down by him, iL 85 ; 
his ideas concerning the origin of the 
human race, 86; enlarges the skeleton 
the<H!:ony of Homer, 88 ; his ideas con- 
cerning a ftitnre state, ib. ; modifica- 
tion of his ideas In the time of Herod- 
otus, 89, 96; difference between the 
Hesiodlc and the Orphic ideas, 9a 
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Heieklah, Inrasion of BeDnaeberib, IL 



168 ; raprared by ImlAh, SSa. 
Hleratle writing of the Egyptiana, IL 

Hieraglypblea, Ecypiini, U. 145. 

Hlnmtton, or doak, L 81. 

Hinnoin, Talley oi; IL 88d. 

Htpparehiu, anassiiuitlon oi; L 887. 

Hlppias BQoceeds bis Ikther Pisistmtas 
•8 tyrant of Atbena, L 886; iifiniiminn 
tlonof bis brother Hipparehaflt 887; 
estabbsbes a system of terrorism, ib. ; 
expeledfrom Athens, 890; invited to 
Sparta, 804; nnsaecessftd attempt of 
the Spartans to restore bim to Athens, 
ib. ; proceeds to Bardis and intrigues 
with the Persian satrap, 806; hires 
assassins to put Cimon to death, 400. 

Hippocrates fiitber of Pisistratos, prod- 
igy concerning, L 879. 

Hippodrome at Olympfai, 1. 82a 

Bippopotamos, it. 804^ 

Hiram, king of Trn,fl 887. 

Histiieus advises the lonians to preserve 
the bridge over the Dannbe, i 448. 

Homer, L 69, works at, 61 ; Iliad and 
Odyssey collected by the Pisistratids, 
68; enlargement of his theogony by 
Hesiod, ii. 8a 

Homicide, ancient Qreek law concern- 
ing, IL 91. 

Honeymoons at Sparta, i 167. 

Hophra. See Aprtes. 

Horse-racing at Olympia, L 282. 

Honses, Greek, L 19. 

Horns, L 480. 

Horns, the Egyptian Apollo, temple of, 
at Bnto, iL 188; concealed by Leto 
from Typhon, 188; war with l^T^on, 
196, 197. 

Hnndred colnmns, ball of at PersepoUs, 
1L8B6. 

Hyacinthia, festival of; L 808. ' 

Hyampolis, L 841. 

Hydames, 1. 80;l, 880. 

Hyksos, account of; IL 158. 

Hylas, 1. 60. 

Hyllas, L 151. 

Hymensos, 1. 60, U. 848. 

Hymettos, mount, L 850. 

Hvperboreans of the arctic circle, 11. 88; 
loved by ApoUo, 97; tombs ofl at 
Deloa, i 89. 

Hyroeades, 11. 868. 

lambe, IL 76, 78, 88. 

lapygla, IL 888. 

Ibis, sacred to Thotb, IL 805. 

Idantbyrsus, king of Scythla, bis reply to 

Darius, L 489. 
Idolatry, ancient, sects of, IL 818 ; the 

Sabmm, or worship of images, ib.; 

the Magian, or worship of fire, 818 ; 

doctrines of Zoroaster, 814 
Idolatry, orisin of; IL 860. 
IdnmaeanSjfl. 884, 
niflsas, river, L 860, 886. 



imML goddase of cbildbtrth, L 84. 
Images of the gods first made in Egypt, 

iTioa. 

Immortality of the soul, TfaraciaB be- 
lief in, L 409, 410; taught in the 
Greek myBterte^ IL 88, 88, 90; Egyp- 
tian ideas concerning, 196; Persian 
belief in the resurrection of the dead. 
864. 

Immortals, the Persian, L 88^ IL 84a 

Inarus, revolt of, L 860; IL 187; eapitr 
lates,187, 146, 186, m 

India, its cotton, gold, and ants, L 888. 

Indiana, L 888 ; in the army of Xerze 
iL 842. 

Indian-dogs, ii. 278. 

Ino, L 408. 

Interpreters, Egyptian caste of, IL 141. 

lo, legend of, L 141. 

Ion, son of Apollo, L 263. 

Ionian Sea, 1. 15. 

lonians, revolt oi; L 88; descent, 868; 
construct a bridge over the Danube 
for Darius, 487; promise the Scy- 
thians to destroy it, 440; decide upon 
preserving it, 448; first establishea In 
Egypt, IL 210. 

loniflb philosophers, their theories oon- 
cerning the Kile, iL 810. 

Iphigenia, human sacrifices to, among 
the Tanri, L 486 ; sacrifice (^ U. 45, 4^ 

Iren, the Spartan, L 168. 

Iris, i. 47, 817. 

Iron money, L 161. 

Iron race of mankind, IL 87. 

Isagoraa, leader of the conservative 
party at Athens, L 298; opposes the 
reform bill of Cllsthenes, ib. ; invites 
the intervention of Sparta, 899; de- 
feated by a popular revolution, 800. 

Isaiah, his reply to the boasts of Sen- 
nacherib, 11. 169; bis denunciations 
against Egypt, 806; notice of Tyro, 
827; reproves Hezeklah, 898; hispro- 

Sheticaf address to Cyrus, 811. 
^ temple of, at Buslrls, IL 188; plays 

at dice in Hade% 166; worship of; 195; 

her identity with Demeter, 198. 
islands of the Blessed, 11. 89, 91, 96. 
Isstfdones, curious custom cf cooking 

and eating their deceased parents, 

iL2a 
Italy, Greek colony established on the 

southern shores of, L 16. 
Ithome, hill of, 1. 198. 
Itonian gate, L 885. 
Ivory emploved in statuary, i. 106. 
Izeds, or evil genii, 11. 814 

Jabbok, river, IL 884. 
Jaspers, IL 854. 
Jaxartes, river, IL 86. 
Jehoahaz, 11. 178. 
Jehoshaphat. valley of; IL 887. 
Jehovah, 11. 869. 

Jemshld, 11. 896; golden age of; 816; 
throne o^ 847. 
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Jeni8a]em,iL 172; her condition in the 
time of Nehemiah, 884; Herodotas's 
visit, i&. ; description of, 886; medita- 
tions of Herodotus, ib. ; meditations 
of Nehemlah, 387. 

Jews, ii. 226. See Hebrews. 

Jezebel, ii. 227. 

Jezreel, ii. 172. 

Jonah, mission of, its effect on the hea- 
then world, ii. 101 ; account of, 2d0. 

Jordan, river, iL 989. 

Joshna, iL 866. 

Josiah defeated by Necho at Esdraelon, 
Ii. 172. 

Jjroe, ii. 22. 

Karnac ii. 192. 
Kidron, il. 886. 
Kneph, the Egyptian, 11. 105. 

Labda, story of, 1. 98. 

Labyrinth, in Egypt, description of^ ii. 

189; recently exhumed, 19a 
Lacedaemon. See Sparta. 
Laconia, 1. 187. 
Ladice, it 177. 
Lains, tomb of, L 244 
Lampadephoria, or torch-race, 11. 67. 
Lamiae, stories of; 1. 86. 
Lasns, 11. 98. 

Laurium, silver mines of, 1. 259, 808. 
Leander, 1. 405. 
Learchas, 1. 403. 
Lebadea, Herodotas's visit to, I. 248; 

cave and oracle of Trophonias, ib, 
Lebaea, 1. 888. 

Lebanon, mount, 11. 226, 883. 
Lechseum, 1. 99. 
Ledanum, 1. 883. 
Lemnos, Minyans driven out by the Pe- 

lasglans, 11. 116 ^ origin of the term 

JiCmnian deeds, tb. 
liovnldas, birth of, 1. 171 ; his marriage, 

183; his heroism at Thermopyl*, 879. 
Leotychldes obtains the deposition of 



Lipoxais, ancestor of the AnohatSB Scy- 
thians, i 434. 

Lipsydrium, 1. 287. 

Locrls, 1. 878. 

Long Bocks, 1. 841. 

Lotos, used as ibod by the Egypti^m 
marshmen, 11. 141. 

Luxor, ii. 192. 

Lycabettufl, mount, L 259. 

Lycophron, son of Periander, story ot, 

Lycurgns, life of, L 157; his legislation 
and institutions at Sparta, 159. 

Lycurgns, leader of the Attic lowland- 
ers, 1. 280. 

Lydla, L 96; histoij of, IL 248; manners 
and customs of the Lydians, 278; 
Lydian migration to Italy, 274. 

Lygdamis, grandson of Artemisia, L 56, 
IL 282; succeeds to the tyranny of 
Halicarnassus, 893 ; his oppression, ib. ; 
his character, 895; interview with 
Herodotus, 896; a revolution, 401; 
abdication and exlle^ ib. 

Lygdamis, father of Artemisia, tyrant of 
Halicarnassus, L 51. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos, L 284. 

Lying abhorred by the Persians, 11, 860. 

Lyslas, the orator, L 18. 

Lyxes, father of Herodotus, L 84; his 
ambition for his son, 50, 56 ; criticisms 
on Herodotus's epic, 64; his advice 
to Herodotus, 65; his letter, 86; his 
political pamphlet, 364; return of 
Herodotus, IL 231 ; proposes his mar- 
riage, 283 ; overrules Herodotus's ob- 
jections, 285; his ambitious schemes, 
245; his death, 391; his writings, 398. 

Macedonia, geography of, L 372 ; ancient 
history of, 387; legend of the Teme- 
nids of the Macedonian monarchy, 890. 

Macrobian Ethiopians, Cambyses's dis- 
astrous expedition against, 11. 188; 
embassy to, 216. 



Domaratus, L 180 ; accused by the | Madyes, king of the Scythians, L 418, 



iBglnetans, 184; proceeds to Athens, 

185; his exile and death, 187. 
Lepers expelled from towns by the Per- 
sians, IL 862. 
Lethe, fountain of, L 248. 
Leto, temple of, at Buto, IL 182; her 

oracle to Mycerinus, 162. 
Leto and Zeus, story of, L 87. 
Levanter, IL 110. 
Libation bearers, chorus of, 11. 50. 
Libnah, siege of; by Sennacherib, iL 

169. 
Libya, early colonization of; by the 

Greeks, ii. 118. 
Libyan mountains, IL 124. 
Libyans in the army of Xerxes, iL 813. 
Lichas, discovers the bones of Orestes, 

L 152. 
Linen, Egyptian trade in, IL 104. 
Linns, ancient song of, L 60, IL 142. 
Lions, gate of; at Mycenas, L 140. 
Lion, Nemean, story of, 1. 138. 
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Maeandrins, tyrant of Samos, L 72. 

Mf^dolus, IL 173. 

M^ian Idolatry, or worship of the sun 
under the form of fire, ii. 813 ; princi- 
ples of good and evil, light and dark- 
nses, ib. ; doctrines of Zoroaster, 314; 
character of the Magians as a priest 
caste, 316 ; heresies of; ib. 

Magian revolt, IL 818. 

Magian sacrifices, mode of, 11. 851. 

Magian singers, ii, 352. 

Magians, slaughter of; iL 829. 

Maliac gulf, L 37& 

Mandane married to Oambyses, iL 296 ; 
her son Cyrus, 297. 

Mandrocles, his picture of Darius, 1. 77; 
his bridge over the Hellespont, 487. 

Maneros, ancient song ot, iL 1. 142 ; its 
supposed origin, 148. 

Manetho, annals of; IL 150. 

Maps, ancient, i. 172 ;i map of Arista- 
goras, ib. ; nautical, IL 108, 
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Manllioii,lNitae<^Lnk 88A» 8M; H«. 

lodotaJB^s TlBit to the aite o^ 8«8. 
ICardonins, deBtrnetioii of liis fleet off 

Athos, L 836. 
Mjujoranm L 817. 
Ifai^et at Athena, L 820. 
Markets unknown to the Peniana, ii. 

807. 
Marriagea, Greek, L 164, 167, U. 288, 841; 

Thnclan, L 894; Lydiaa, U. 878; mar- 

rlage aactiona at Babylon, 285. 
Maaiatea, atory oi; iL 857. 
Maaka employed in the ancient drama, 

iL88. 
MaaaagetSB expel the Scythiana from 

Aaia, L 412; carlooa caatoma ot, ii. 84; 

expedition of Oyma againat them, 85 ; 

atratagem for defeating them, ib. ; hia 

own defeat and death, 27. 
Hazarea, iL 870; brlbea the Gbiana to 

deliver np Paclyaa, 271. 
Meala, Greek, i. 75, note. 
Hedia invaded by the Beythiana. L 414; 

ally with the Chaldee Babylonians, 

and take the city of Nineveh, ift., 

history of, 11. 298; reign of Deiocea, 

294; Phraortes, 895; Cyazarea, ib.; 

Astyagaa, 296 ; empire overtlirown by 

Gyrns and the Persians, 804. 
Median etiqnette, iL 294 
Median diviners, IL 897 ; slain by Aaty- 

agea,806. 
Medo-Fersian empire eatabliahed by 

Cyras, iL 805. See Peraiana. 
Medicine, art of, among the Egyptians, 

iL141. 
Megabyzns beslegea the Athenians and 

%yptlan9 in Prosopltla, iL 127, 146. 
Mesrabyzus advocates the establishment 

of an ollgarchv in Persia, L 862. 
Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, sacrilege of, 

L266. 
Megacles, grandson of the Alcmseonid, 

leader of the Attic sea-coast men, i. 

280; marries his daughter to Plslstra- 

ta8,282; assists to expel Pisiatratns, 

2S4. 
Megara, envoys sent to Athens to re- 

2 nest an alliance, L 860; speech of 
Simon, ib."; speech of Pericles, 854. 

Meglddo, IL 172. 

Megistiaa the aeer, L 882 ; tomb of, 884. 

Melanchlieni, IL 17. 

Melcarth, the Phosnician deity, identified 
with Heracles. iL 229; magnificent 
temple of, at Tyr«» ^' 

Mellan nymphs, L 44. 

Melicertes, L 408. 

Melissa, L 96 ; attracts Herodotus, 110. 

Melliren, the Spartan, L 168. 

Memory, draught of; 1. 24S. 

Memphis, tradition of its foundation, i^. 
146; magnificent temple of Pthan, 
14S ; taken by Cambyses, 181 ; by Me- 
gabyzns, 146. 

Memnonium, iL 192. 

Menehuu, L 155, a 45. 

Menes, founds the city of Memphis, 11. 



147 ; bnllda the great temple ot Ttban 

148; reigned; 151. 
Menkahre. See Myoerinna. 
Merdasht, plain of; 11. 847. 
Merodach-Baladan, IL 292. 
Meroe, IL 21& 
Measenians, L 155. 
Messiah, promise oi; iL 860. 
Metanira, IL 75. 

Metapontom, founding of; IL 97 
Metemp^cliosls, doctrine o^ taught bj 

P vthagoras, iL 98 ; Egyptian dogm» 

Metis, the mind of the world, Orpfalo 

idea concerning, ii. 98. 
Midas, throne oA L 287; gardens ot, 890. 
Biileslan wool, L 85. 
MiUo, iL 885. 

Milo, the athlete, L 220, IL 840. 
Miltiades the elder, story of his beoom- 
ing tyrant of the Ghersonesua, L 897. 
Miltiadea the younger, L 82; becomes 
tyrant of the Ghersonesus, L 400; op- 
position to Persia, 401; eacapea to 
Athens and obtains the command at 
Marathon, ib. ; death in exile. 806, 
807; his advice to the loniana ro- 
spectlng the Ister bridge, 448. 
Mlnyans, descended from Ai^naut 
fathers and Lemnian mothers, U. 117; 
hospitably received by the SiMutana, 
ib. ; part migrate to Elis and part to 
Thera,118. 
Mltradates, story of his preservation of 

the in&nt Cirrus, IL 297. 
Mitylene, IL 271. 
Mnemosyne, fountain of; L 248. 
Mnesides, IL 426. 
Moeris, lake, description of; 11. 188. 
Moerls, enlarges the temple of Pthah, U. 

148, 151. 
Mole at Samos, L 74. 
Moloch, temple of, L 184; Phosnioian 

worship of; IL 229. 
Money, coining of; invented by the 

Lydlans, IL 27a 
Money standard debased by Solon, L 

278. 
Money-changers at Athena, L 825, 
Monolith at Saia, iL 181. 
Moon, Sabsean worship of; IL 818. 
Mophi, U. 218. 
Mordecai, story of; 874. 
Moriah, IL 885, 886. 
Mortgage pillars in Attica, L 878. 
Mother the Great See Gybele. 
I Mourghab, plain ot IL 847. 
j Mouse, the aymbol of alaughter, IL 149. 
I Munychia, hill oi; L 258; harbor o^ 250. 
Musaeus, oracles of; IL 97. 
! Muses, their inspiration, L 47 ; bnrv Or- 
pheus at the foot of Oljrmpus, 11. 05; 
worshiped by the Pythagoreans, 96w 
Museum, the, L 260. 
Music, Greek, L 4a 
Mycalo, L 806. 

Mycenae, ancient city of, L 140 ; depopu* 
lated by the Argives, 141 ; legends e^ 
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ihe sndent bloodj tragedians at, iL 
44 ; its mythical glories transforred by 
.fiBchylns to Argoa, 4d. 

Hycerinas, story of his daogbter, iL 161 ; 
the oracle from Buto, l<tt; his pjrra- 
mid, ib. ; dlscorery of his mammy 
case, 164; hlB bones in the British 
Moflenm, 165. 

Myron, the proxenus, i. 190. 

Myrtle market at Athens^ i. 821. 

My^ ii. 26fi. 

Mystae, U. 7& 

Mysteries of Eleasts, iL 78, 79 ; charac- 
ter of the Greek mysteries generally, 
iL 89 ; their influence, 90. 

Mysteries of Osiris, iL 132. 

Mythology, Greek, L 41, iL 84, 440; 
Tbracian, L 894 ; Scythian, 418 ; Egyp- 
tian, 198; Persian, 816. 861; review 
of ancient idola^, 812; its pre- 
sumed origin, 868. 

Nabonassar. era of, iL 292. 

Naiads, L 87. 

Kasamones, their expedition through 

the Sahara desert, iL 221. 
Nauerarv, L 264. 
Nancratis, the only trading town in 



tors 9t, 141; two channels of, 147; 
Herodotns^s inquiries concerning Us 
inundations, 809; theory of Thales 
concerning the cause of its OTorflow, 
210; theory of Hecatttus, ib. ; a third 
theory, 212; Herodotus's own theory, 
ib.; true cause, 218; ridiculous story 
concerning its sources, ib. ; geograph- 
ical surrey of the countries on the 
Upper Nile, 214; Herodotns's idea of 
its course, 221. 
Nile boats, deacripaon of, iL 187. 
Nile paper, L 88. 

Nimroa founded the empires of Baby- 
lon and Ninereh, iL 289. 
Nimrod's tower^ iL 282. * 
Nineveh founded by Nimrod, iL 289; 
mission of Jonah, 290 ; taken by Ax' 
baces and Belesis, 291 ; taken by the 
Mede^ 292, 295. 
Ninus, iL 290. 
Nisroch, temple oi; iL 292. 
Nitetis, stoij o£ iL 179. 
Nitooris, the Egyptian, extraordinary 

feat of; ii. 151. 
Nitocris, the Babylonian, her bridge 
over the Euphrates, IL 280: beaua- 

. „ Acs Babylon, 288; her sepulcner, 284. 

Egypt for Greeks, iL 128, 128; given Nursery stories amons the Greeks, L 85. 
to the Greeks by Amasis, 177. j Nurses, Spartan, celebrated throughout 

Nebuchadnezzar defeats Necho at Gar- Greece, L 162. 
chemish, iL 178; besieges Tyre, 228; Nymphs, description of, L 87. 
arbitrates between Astyogcs and Aly- Nymphs, at the festival of Dionysus, 



attes, 257 ; royal palace o^ at Babylon, 
281. 

Necho, his canal, iL 170*; circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa, 171 ; defeats king Jo- 
siah, 172; defeated by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 178. 

Nehemiah, the cup-bearer to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, ii. 858; history of, 866; 
his interviews with Herodotus, 867 ; 
informs Herodotus respecting the 
worship of the true God, 868 ; returns 
to JudHea accompanied by Herodotus, 
881; his midnight ride round Jerusa- 
lem, 886. 

Nelth, the Egyptian Athena, iL 129.; 
temple o£ at dais, €b. ; festival of the 
Burning Lamps, 182. 

Nemea, ralley o£ L 188; lion of; ib, 

Nemean games, L 140. 

Nemesis, the avenging, visits Polycrates, 
L 71; visits Gleomenes and Leoty- 
cfaides, 182; overtakes Gyrus, IL 27; 
Belongs observations concerning, 251, 
visits Oroesus, 258; feared by Herod- 
otus, 890; development of the idea 
oi; 405, 408. 

Nephele, legend of; L 408. 

Nereid^ L M, 

Neuri occupying Poland, IL 16. 

Nicandra, 1^199. 

Nicias of Corinth, his character, L 118. 

Niffer, river, IL 222. 

Nike Apteros, temple of; IL 427. 

Nile, liver, iL 124 ; yearly inundation of; 
ib.; formed the Delta, 188; naviga- 



iL «2. 

Obelisks at Sals, iL 182; dedicated at 
Heliopolis by Pheron, 186. 

Oblivion, draught of, L 24& 

Ocean, river, supposed by the Greeks to 
surround the earth, L 178, iL 211. 

Oceanid^ i. 86, iL 74 

Octamasades, the Scythian, beheads his 
brother Scylas, L 488. 

Odeium, the, iL 425. 

(Bnv8s«B islands, L 128. 

Olbia, L 871; Herodotus's residence 
there, L 416; splendid palace of the 
Scythian king, L 482 ; commerce of, 
a 20. 

Olives, mount of; Herodotus^s medita- 
tions on, iL 886. 

Olorus, L 401. 

01 vmpia, appearance of the valley of; L 
206; moonlight view, 218; oracle of 
Zens at, mode of revealing it, iL 199. 

Olympic games, i, 209; history of; i6. ; 
splendor and importance, 210. 

Olympus, mount, i. 79, 886. 

Olympus, mountain in Mysia, iL 256. 

Omens, Egyptian, IL 19a 

Omphalos, iL 55. 

On, or Heliopolis. IL 186. 

Onomaoritus, iL 97. 

Onyxes, ii. 854. 

Ophir, iL 227. 

Opisthodomu^ L 843. 

Oracles.. Bee Delphi, Lebadea, Bran- 
chidaB, etc 
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Oracles, Egyptian, iL 198. 

Orbelus, xnoant, L 896. 

Orchestra in the Greek theater, ii. 89. 

Orchomenus, legend connected with the 
family of ^llds, L 402. 

Oreads, L 87. 

Oresteia, JBachjluA^a trilogy oi; iL 86; 
legends connected with the BQbject, 
44 ; construction and arrangement of 
46; representation of the Agamem- 
non, 47 ; representation of the Ghoe- 
phoroe, 60; representation of the En- 
menides, 65 ; gains the prize, 65. 

Orestes, storv of the discovery of his 
bones in Arcadia, L 151 ; his appear- 
ance in the Oresteia of uBschylus, 
IL 60. ^ 

Orgies, religious, connected with the 
worship of Dionysus and Demeter, il. 
91. See Dionysus and Demeter. 

Oritheia and Boreas, legend of, i. 886. 

Ormuzd, the orirln of light and good- 
ness, ii. 814; doctrines of Zioroaster 
concerning, ib.; promulgation of the 
Maglan religion by Ormuzd, 816 ; here- 
sies, ib. ; inyocation of, 851 ; final 
triumph of his kingdom, 864. 

Oroetes compasses the death of Poly- 
crates, I 72. 

Orotal, U. 225. 

Orpheus, associations of the followers of; 
VL 94; legendary account ot, ib.; le- 
gend of his wife Eurydice, 95. 

On>hic societies, iL 94; theogony com- 
pared with the Hesiodic, 98 ; doctrines 
borrowed from Egypt, iL 196, 197. 

Osiris, tomb of, iL 129, 182; mysteries 
ot, 182; image of; carried round at 
Egyptian banquets, 142; his mani- 
festation in Apis, 186 ; worship of; 196 ; 
Egyptian conceptions concerning him ; 
IM; his resemblance to Dionysus 
Zagreus, 19a 

Ossa, mount, L 885. 
-Ostracism, L 293. 

Otanes advocates a democracy, L 861 ; 
discovers the imposture of Smerdis 
Magus, iL 826; conspiracy of the 
Seven, 826; gives up all claim to the 
government, 880. 

Otter hunters, iL 21. 

Pactolus, river, iL 272. 

Pactyas, revolt of; iL 268 ; flies to Cyme, 
270 ; answer of the oracle of Bran- 
chidsB concerning, 4b.; sent by the 
Gymseans to lutylene and Ghios, 
271 ; delivered up to the Persians, ib. 

Pseans, L 60. 

PsBdagogue, Oreek, L 87 ; story o^ 68. 

PflBonians, L 898. 

Painting, art of, among the Greeks, 1. 
107. 

PaliBstra,L41,195. 

Palestine, IL 226. 

Pallas Athena, temple of; represented in 
the play of the Enmenides,lL 57. 

PaUene, L 286. 



Pan, antiquity of; iL 201. 

Panatheniea, the Great, festival of; it 68. 

Pancratium, L 221. 

Panathenaicum, L 818. 

Panites, his suggestion respecting twins, 

L167 
Panionium, L 81. 
Papraces, L 896. 

Papremis, temple of Ares at, iL 188. 
Papyrus paper, L 88 ; used as fbod by 

the Egyptian marshmen, iL 141. 
ParalatiB, L 484. 

Paris carries off Helen, L 166, iL 45. 
Parnassus, mount, i 284. 
Parsees, or modern flre-worshipers, iL 

815. 
Parthenon, description of; ii. 428. 
Pasarsrada, situation of, iL846; visited 

by Herodotus, 868 ; greatly reverenced 

by the Persians, 865. 
Pasht, the Egyptian Artemis, temple of, 

atButo, iL 182; splendid temple and 

festival o^ at Bubastis, 186. 
Patizeithes, rebellion of; iL 820; his 

death, 829. 
Pausanias, his treason, L 811. 
Peiraic gate of Athens, L 819. 
Pelasgian deities, iL 200. 
Pelasglans, L 208. 
Pelasgians in Lemnos, iL 116. 
Pelops, legend of; ii. 44. 
Peloponnesus, description of L 187; con- 
quered by the Dorians, L 155. 
Peloponnesian war, L 22. 
Pe neus, river, L 895. 
Pentathlum, L 209. 
Pentelicus, mount, L 259. 
Peplos, the, iL 71. 
Percalus, L 180. 
Perdiccas, legend of his conquest of 

Macedonia,!. 883. 
Perftime of roses, crocuses, etc., L 817. 
Periacti, their employment in the Greek 

theater, ii. 40, 67. 
Perialla, L 180, 181., 
Periander, tyrant of Oorinth, stoiy of 

his son Lycophron, L 100. 
Pericles, leader of the young Athens 

Earty, i. 847 ; speech at the pnyx, 868 ; 
is adornment of Athens, iL 418. 

Perineci, L 166, 160 ; supports the helot 
rebellion, L 190. 

Persephone, legend of, iL 74; a Ghtho- 
nian deity, 90 ; her rule in the under 
world, 91. 

Porsepolls, situation of; iL 816; remains 
of; 847; visited by Herodotus, 848; 
.ancient appearance of, 849; presents 
on the royal birthday, 868 ; royal ban> 
qvet, 855. 

Perseus, founder of Mycenss, i. 141. 

Pt^rsiana, ancient history and oonditloa 
of, ii. 296; conquerea by Phraortea, 
ib, ; induced by Gyrus to revolt ttom. 
the Modes, 808^; establishment of the 
Medo-Perslan empire, 806; reign of 
Gyrus, 806; Gambyses, 812 ; Smerdis, 
824; DKrius Hystespft^ B81; Zerzes, 
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841 ; Artaxerxes, 845 ; Persian henlds 
thrown into a well, L 17A, 200 ; envoys 
massacred in Macedonia, 891 ; thinness 
of the Persian skull, 11. 184; Persian 
post, 875; religion, 814, 817 ; costnme, 
842 ; banquets, 855 ; manners and na- 
tional character, 858. 

Phiedima, ii. 825. 

PhflBdra, early engaged to Herodotus, i. 
60, Se, iL 88, 84, 282; the betrothal, 
240; the wedding, 241; her death, 

Phaethon, story o^ L 188. 

Phalerum, harbor of, i. 259, 289. 

Pbanes, storv ot, 11. 180. 

Phanes, the light of the universe, Orptiic 
idea concerning, ii. 98. 

Pharaohs, palace and burial-place of, IL 
129, 181, 148. 

Pharaoh Hophra. See Aprles. 

Pharaoh Necho, See Necho. 

Pheron, extraordinary stories of, iL 188. 

Phidias, the ufischylns of statuary, 1. 
107; his great works at Athens, 11. 
423 ; his statue of Athena Parthenos 
of gold and Ivory, 429. 

Philosophers, Greek, L 80 ; Ionian, their 
theories concerning the inundations 
of the Nile, ii. 210. 

Philistines, 11. 224 

Pbocsean captain, yarns of, L 127. 

Phocsans, their early voyages, L 127; 
Migrate to Ckirsica, 128; war with the 
Carthaginians, 129. 

Phocians, story of the war with Thes- 
saly, I 240. 

Phcebus, Apollo, ii. S8. 

Phnenice, 11. 109, 110. 

PhcBnicians. story of their carrying oflf 
lofirom Argos, 1.142; show their su- 
perior skill at Athos, 887 ; assist in the 
construction of the Hcllespontine 
bridges, 405; circumnavigate Africa, 
11. 171; hlstorv of the PhGeniclans, 
226 ; worship of Melcarth, or Heracles, 
229; manufactories, ib. 

Phoenix, picture of, in the temple of 
Helios, IL 187; legendary account 
of, <6/ 

Phoroneus, tomb ofj 1. 141. 

Phraortos, reign of, ii 295. 

Phrixns, legend of, L 408. 

Phronima, story of, 11. 120. 

Phrygian worship of Cybele, 11. 92. 

Phrynlchus, his pathetic tragedy on the 
capture of Miletus, IL 41. 

Phya, her personation of Athena, L 
284. 

Phylacus, the hero, L 28& 

Phylarchus, captain, L 86, 94; entertains 
Herodotus at the Gk>lden Fleece, 122; 
meeting with Herodotus at Olympia, 
229 ; visits Delphi with him, 284 ; con- 
sults the oracle of Trophonius, 244; 
consults the oracle at Delphi, 222 ; his 
young wife, 865 ; prepares for a voy- 
age to Scythia, 871 ; lands at Olbia, L 
416: returns to Bynntinm, 427; re- 



turns to Athens. IL 80 ; preparatl« 
for a voyage to Bgypt, 104 ; dlscou 
with Euphorion concerning the m 



irations 

. ^ w.. , arse 

Euphorion concerning the mel 
ancholy of Herodotus, 105 ; address to 
his seamen during a storm, 112 ; stays 
at ApoUonla, 114; proceeds to Egypt, 
122; meets Herodotus at Halicarnas- 
sus, 408 ; hospitality to Herodotus at 
Athens, 421. 
Pigeons, white, expelled by the Penians, 

ii. 862. 
PiUars erected by Heracles, L 181, 48& 
Pindar, L 62 ; address to the Olympic 
victor, 227 ; his ideas of the mysteries 
of Eleusis, and the state of the soul 
after death, ii. 90, 91. 
Pindus, mount, L 259. 
Piper and the fishes, story of; IL 807. 
PirsBus, L 258 ; fortification of, 811: de- 
scription o^ 815 ; Herodotus^s land- 
inar, ib. 
Pirates, Italian, L 129. 
Piromis,lL202. 
Pisindells, tyrant of Halicarnassus, L 52, 

55, ii. 282; his death, 245, 247. 
Pisistratus, his birth, L 279; obtains a 
body-guard, 280; becomes tyrant of 
Athens, 281; first exile, 282 ; brought 
back bvthe goddess Athena, 2S8 ; sec- 
ond exile, 284 ; obtains the tyranny if 
third time, 285; death, 286. 
Pisistratids publish the Homeric poems, 
L 68, 290; their public library, ib.; 
final expulsion Arom Athens, ib. 
Pitch wells at Zacynthus, L 282. 
PUnpts, worship of, IL 812. 
Phittta, L 28 ; battle of, 82, 806. 
Platea, Libyan island of; IL 119. 
Plelstus, river, 1. 284. 
Plistarchus, i 184, 187. 
Pluto, or Hades, L 46; Judge of mortals, 
iL 58; legend of his nuirriage with 
Persephone, 74 ; a Chthonian god, 90 ; 
permits Eurydice to leave Hades, 95. 
Pnyx, L 19 ; at Athens, 261 ; popular as- 
sembly at, 849; opening speech of the 
epistates, 850. 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, extraordi- 
nary career of, L 71 ; his death, 72. 
Polydectes, L 157. 

Polydorus, son of Glaucus, L 98, IL 422. 
Polygnotus, the Michael Angelo of an- 
tiquity, 1. loa 
Ponticon, 11. 22. 
Popular Assembly established by Solon, 

L 275. 
Poseidon worshiped by the lonians, L 
81; his powers, 46; hlB contest with 
Athena, 889 ; temple of, at T^narnm, 
192. 
Post, Persian system of, IL 275. 
PoUmeids, L 87. 

Prasias, lake, amphibious people of; L 896. 

Prexaspes cooimanded by Gambyses to 

kill Smerdls, IL 819 ; his son shot by 

Gambyses, ib.\ his last speech, and 

suicide, 82S. 

Priam, a vassal of Assyria, IL 290. 
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Pkfot CMte in Eejpt, fi. IS. 
Prtete«»tl5T. 
PromeKi% fi. IML 
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Ify tiM Pcniaiia. a 



&e EOAopba^ B. 167; fltiange 

[ iOobtarj, or vorahip of badges, 
fiLS12; cndaal nread aad deTelop- 

iB,iL4t;-S«rifices. Gic^ L18.816; Scythian, 
^ 41S,41914»; Enrptiu, «• »^; He- 
W«v, Sfi6; Babylooiui,S8a; Peislan, 



ro^iLfSL 
PiropTiM of flfee Acropofiiy 

PMMopikK btoaadodbr<lnpttiy«a,&i 

i«r. I 

PniteB% number of the ~ 

i < H»wc« ttfcHi ei, tt, 
ProzeoBiy or eoofBol, L 114, 
PrTtaseft, Athenfaui, L 996l 
PrytaneonvLld; Atheaiu, deMiiplioB ' Saliiaii» desot oC explored by some Na- 

oi; 8S7. aaoraaeak fi. S9L 

Ptammeiittna, TeigBoi;fi.lSl; paOetie Sais, the diief seat of the vonditp of 

■torTol,aL I Neith,IL 129; magnifieent Egyptian 

Piaannietichiw. aoa of Periaader, L 101. 1 temple, ib.; tomb of Osiria, 132; fes- 



Pmrnmetlehiis estabHshea tiie carte of 
Sgyptian lateTpreters, tt. 141; 
the court for Apia^ 148; iaMam 
laws or the dodeeartbs^ 1C9; 
Bole king of Egypt, ITO; stonr of bis 
■oondiBjr the sonrees of the KBe, S13L 

Pteria, battle oi;iL 261. 

Pthafa, ma^ifleeot temple oi; at 
phis, IL 147 ; priests oi; 150 ; ~ 
of the deitr, 101 

PagUIsm, Bpartan, i. 106; at Olympia, 

Pol, king or Amrria, IL »t 

Pnrim, feast ot,il98L 

Parifying rites among the Greeks, iL 60, 
60, 35? 865. 

Pylades, iL 50, 68L 

Pyramid of Cheops, iL 160 ; of Chei^uren, 
161; of Mycerinns, 102; of AjBorchis, 
165; Pyramid-building king^ttoiies 
or, iL 157. 

Pyramids of Oizeh, iL 149. 

Pyrenean mountains, L 18L 

Pythagoras, life and teaehings o^ IL 98 ; 
insfidred by Apolto, ib.; im doctrines 
borrowed fh>m £^t, 197; tradition 
concerning his slave Zalmoxis, L 409. 

Python, L 87. 

QnsU lighting, i. HI. 

Ba, the Egyptian Helios, iL 186u 
Bansom, nsoal rate of; L 145. 
Bedeemer, piy>vince of; iL 868. 
Beformation, general, in the rixth cen- 

tary before Christ, IL 101. 
BohoWm, iL 166. 
Beligion. 8ee Mythology. 
Besorrection of the dead, belioved in by 

the Persians, IL 864. 
Betall dealing, first practiced by the 

Lydlans, iL^78. 
Bhampsinitus, iL 148; extraordinary 

story of his tressnry, 158 ; his descent 

into Hades, 156. 
Bhapsodists, Greek, L 61. 



of the Burning Lamps, ib. ; hol- 
low image of a eow ocmtainlng the 
daughter of Myceriniia, 16L 

Solamk, L 88, 800, 800. 

Salatationa, Greek, iL 186; Egyptian 
ib.; Persian, 35a 

Sahnarfcs q>ring oi; L 8L 

Sabnone, cape, iL 10& 

Samaritans, iL 856. 

Samoa, histoiy oA L 70; wonders ot, 
74^75. 

8andanis,his advice to Crceaos, iL 860. 

Sandoce^ story ot, iL 860. 

8appho,L 02, 79. 

Sardaoapalas, robbery of his treasuret 
iL 180; his extraordinary deatlu 891. 

Sardia, iL 84B; taken by Cyras, 802; ap- 
pearance o( 272. 

Satirical drama, IL 86; becomes separate 
from the tragedy, 87; representation 
of the Proteus, M. 

SiOyrs, L 87 ; at the festival of Dionysus, 
iL 82 ; chorus oi, 88 ; chorus ot, in the 
Proteus, 65. 

SanUna, king of Scythia, L 480; kills his 
brother Anacharsis, L 431. 

Sauromatae, descended firom Scythian 
Ikthers and Amazon mothers, iL 17. 

Scalping among the Scythians, L 480. 

Scamander, river, iL 50. 

Scapegoat of the Hebrews, iL 208. 

Scene in the Greek theater, iL 89; in 
the Agamemnon, 47; in the Cheo- 
phorce, 50; in the Eumenides, 56, 57. 

School, Greek, L 88. 

Scoloti, L 484. 

Sculpture, Greek, histoiy of the art, i. 
108; colored, 104 

Scyhus king of Scythia, bis &UI fond- 
ness for the Greeks, L 481 ; initiated 
into the mysteries of Dionysus, 482; 
deposed, 483 ; beheaded by his brother 
Octamasades, ib. 

Scylax of Caryanda, exploring espodi- 
tion of, a 885. 

Scylla and Glaucus, story of, L 87. 
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Beythes, L 48C 

Scythians of toathern Baasia and the 
Orimea, i. 871, 401, 411 ; their Mon- 
golian orizin, w. ; description of their 
conntry, ^2 ; ancient history, ib. ; mi- 
gration to southern BnssUi, and expul- 
sion of the Cimmerians, 418; invasion 
of Media, 414 ; return to Europe, 415 ; 
-war with their own slaves, ib, ; Herod- 
otns's lands at Qlbia, 416; first im- 
pressions of the Scythian people, 46. ; 
Scythian religian, 418; human Mori- 
flces to Ares, 419 ; ferocious war cua- 
tomo, ^0 ; scalping, ib. ; mode of malt- 
ing contracts, 481; soothsayers, ib.\ 
ftiBeral rites, 4S8; intoxicating vapor 
baths, 425; severity of the Scythian 
winter, ^; hatred of foreign cus- 
toms, 480; tradition of their origin, 
488 : Hellenic tradition, 484; invaaon 
ct Darius Hystaspis, 486; plaq of ope- 
rations, 488; pray the lonion^ to de- 
stroy the Danube bridge, 449; their 
Presents to Darius, 441 ; retreat of the 
'erslans, 442 ; Scythian opinion of the 
lonians, 445; population of Scythia, 
iL 15 ; extraordinary caldron of arrow- 
heads at Exampaeus, 16; surrounding 
nations, ib. ; invasion of Medl% 285. 

Sea-nvmph seen by a SMnlan »ipper, 

Betgeinm, i 804. 

Setsachthea, or ** shaking off of bur- 
dens,'' L 272. 

Selene, the moon, L 47. 

Semiramis erects mounds along the BjU- 
phrates, ii 277: early exploits, 290. 

Senate of Four Hundred, established by 
Solon, L 27& 

Senate of Five Hundred, oonatlfcntlon 
oi; I 295. 

Sennacherib, his invasion of Egypt, iL 
163; Egyptian tradition concerning, 
ib.; boastiiil letter to HeaeUah, 169; 
destruction of his* army, 149, 169; 
assassinated, 291, 292. 

Sepulchera, crystal, iL 218. 

Serpent, the old, machinations of; iL 

Serpent, guardian of the Athenian 

Acropolte, L 889. 
Serpents, extraordinary prodigy of, IL 

Serpents, winged, L 88& 

Seso6tris,iL 148; conquests ixt, 159; tra- 
ditions concerning, <d.; monument oil 

' in Ionia, 274. 

Bethon, ii. 149 ; the priest-king of Egypt, 
167; invasion of Sennacherib, 168. 

Shallum, iL 172. 

Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, iL 292. 

Shepherd kings, account ot ii. 158. 

Shishak, iL m, 

Shushan. See Suaa. 

Sidon, ii. 226. 

Siksak, the, iL 220. 

Silenus taken in the gardens of Midas, 
L890. 



SiIpbiBm,L17,iL114. 
Silver race of mankind, IL 87. 
Silver mines at Laurinm, L 280. 80a 
Bimonides, his inscription over the tomb 

of Megistiaa, L 884. 
Bindians of Chroassia, L 428w 
Binope, L 418. 

Sitakes, king of Thrace, L 488. 
Biwah, U. 188. 
Skulls, Egyptian and Peraian compared. 

Skulls used by the Scythians as driak- 
ing-cups, L 420. 

Smerdis, brother of Oambysea, story of; 
iL 818; personated bv aMaglan, 820. 

Smerdis Magus seizes the sovereignty of 
Persia, iL 820 ; reign of, 824 ; discovery 
of the imposture, 885; c<mspiracy of 
the Seven, 826; last speech and sui- 
cide of Prexaspes, 828 : his death, i>* 

Smoke, intoxicating, L 425. 

Soldiers, Egyptian caste <^ iL 189. 

Solomon, IL m. 

Solon persuades the Alcmaeonids to 
give themselves up to trial, L 267; 
fife ot, 271 ; called in as a legislator to 
the Athenians, 272; his three meas- 
ures, ib. ; re-ehiissiflcation of the Athe- 
nian people, 274; laws of Solon, 276; 
his voluntary exile, 277 ; opposition to 

Plslstmtus, 280 ; death, 281 ; his visit to 
the court of Croesus, iL249; hlsslo- 
rles and discourses on happiness, 25«.». 

Songs, choral, iL 88, ' 

Soothsayers, Scythian, 1. 431. 

Sophist, an Athenian, L 884. 

Sophocles, IL 4251 

Sosides, the Corinthian, speech of; L 804. 

Spargapisea,iL26,27. 

Sparte, L 17,22; ancient struggle with 
ArgM, 148; fiHuona battle of three 
hundred Spartans and three hundred 
Argives, 147; war with Tegea in Ar- 
eata, 160; story of the discovery of 
the bones of Cn^stes, 151; conquest 
of Tegea, 168; situation of Sparta, 
154; her ancient inhabitants, 165; 
storv of the twin princes and origin 
of the double monarchy, 156 ; life of 
Lycnrgu8,157; his reforms, 158; Spar- 
tan citizens formed into a military 
brotherhood, 160; trade fbrbidden, 
ib.; iron money, 161; public meals, 
ib.; bhMsk broth, ib.; military train- 
ing of boys, 162 ; peculiar privileges 
of the Spartan ladles, 164; Spartan 
heroines, 166; Spartan marriages, 167 ; 
punishment of old bachelors, f6. : Im- 
munities enjoyed by fbthers of large 
fkmiUes, ib. ; history of Sparta, 168; 
visit of Herodotus, 188; earthquake 
an^Jbelot rebellion, 192 ; roughness of 
the Spartans, 194; commanded by the 
oracle at Delphi to liberate Athens 
ftrom the Pislstratlds, 289; unsnooess- 
fiil attempt of Cleomenes to make 
Isagoras tyrant of Athena, 800; re- 
newed attempt defisated by the deaer- 
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tion of tb« ftlllM, 808 : dlieorer/ of 
tb« oorropt pr«etloM or the Alcnueo- 
nidi at Delphi, 806; tttempt to re- 
store Ulppiii, bat defeeted by the op- 
pMlUoD of the alllei, 804 ; oppoM the 
robttUdlDK of the walle of Atbeu, 810 ; 
ovcrreeohed by Themisloclet, id.; re- 
ceive the Mlnysni from Lemiioe, IL 
117; reoelvei enroyi Aom OrcBtne, 
9A6; etory of their preient to him, id. 

BperiblM end Bnlle, etory ot, I 000. 

Hpbloxee, Kgyptlen, eyenae d, IL IM. 

Bporedot, or scattered UUmde, IL llflL 

Btodlam at Olympla, i. 814, 218. 

Htase, Greek, 11. 89 ; etage maobinery, 40. 

BUtuary, Greek, hletory of the art, L 
104 

SUvei, Babylonian, IL 878. 

Btenyolerttil 1. 10ft. 

Stesafforat, 1. 400. 

Bteertmen, Egyptian casta ot, IL 141. 

Btorm at tea, TL 110. 

Btrategl, Athenian, L 296, 

Btrymon, river, L 888. 

Btyltti. Greek, L 88. 

BUmpballan lake, L 144. 

Btyrax, L 888. 

Bun worthlped by the MaiMfetM, IL 84 ; 
theory retpeounff Ite beinc blown 
about by Boreas, 818 ; table of the enn, 
818 ; Babiran worship of the son, 818 ; 
Maclan worship of, 818; chariot and 
horses of, 848. Bee Helios. 

Banlum, capo, L 850, 878. 

Busa, Tlslted by Uorodotos, IL 848. 

Buttles among the Thraclans, 1. 890. 

Bwlne. abstained firom by the Bcythlans, 
L 480; blood of, used In the Greek 
rites of purifloatlon, 11. 09 804; re- 
■arded as Impure by the Egyptians, 
188; employou by Egyptian larmers, 
188; oflbred to Osiris, 140. 

Bwineherds, Egyptian caste of, IL 140. 

Bybarls, plain of, 1. 16; history of, 17; 
war with Crotona, ib, ; Bybantes wel- 
come the colonists from Athens, ib. ; 
quarrel with the Thurlans, 88. 

Byene, 11. 184. 

Byonnesls, IL 857. 

Byloson and the scarlet cloak, story ot 

Bymposlareh, L 118. 

BjmuKMUum at Corinth, L 118; at Athens, 

Byrians of Palestine, U. 888. 
Byrtls. the, L 88, IL 114. 
Byssltla, or public mess, at Bparta, L 181, 
189. 

Tabft1tts.lL 883. 

Table of the sun, U. 818. 

Tiblets, Greek, 1. 87. 

Tabor, mount, IL 888. 

Taohompao, IL 810. 

Tnmaruttv statue of Arion at, L 881. 

Takhtl^emshid, IL 847. 

Talthyblus, leoend of; 1. 80a 

Tarentum guIi; L 18. 



Tmntmn ristted by Perrfsa niea, iL 
888. 

Targitana, the fizat BeytfaiiB, aattoaal 
tnditloB of his thf«e SOBS, L 4M. 

Tartarus, L 44, iL 881 

Tartary, oomad hordes ol^ in the ann j 
of Xerxes, IL 84a 

Tartessua, L 27, 128. 

TarshUh, IL 227. 

Tattooing among the Tfaradana, L 8M. 

Tauri of the Crimea, btoodtfairsty wreck- 
ers, L 4M : human saeriflees to, ib. 

TaygetU8,Ll«8,iL118. 

Tegea, In Arcadia, Herodotaif^ stoy 
there, L 148 ; ancient war with Sperta, 
100; story of the disoovtery <^ the 
bones of Orestes, 151. 

TelesarehUB, L 78. 

Tellias the seer, L 241. 

TeUus, the Athenian, story 0^112501 

Telmessus, diviners o£IL 281. 

Tempe, valley of; L 880. 

Temenus, i, 842. 

Temenns, king of Argoa, L 888rlegend 
of the conquest f^ Macedonia by hia 
descendants, ib. 

Temple, Greek, arrangement oi; L 842; 
ICgyptian, a 129; first instituted la 
Egypt. 192. 

Ten Tribes, dispersion o£ its elTeet on 
the heathen world, IL lOL 

Terpander, L 79. 

Tetralogy, IL 88. 

Thales, 1. 80 ; his theory concerning the 
Nile, IL 210; canal of 861. 

Thasos, gold mines of, L 896. 

Theagenes, L 260. 

Theasides, L 184. 

Theater of Dionysus, at Athens, L 887. 

Theater, Greek, origin and character of 
the ancient drama, iL 87 ; its connec- 
tion with religious worship, 88 ; struct- 
ure and arrangement of the ancient 
theater, 89; the stage maohinenr, 40; 
the actors and chorus, ib. ; price of 
admission, 48; representation of the 
Orestola, 46. 

Thebes Tlsited by Herodotus, iL 191. 

Thebes, priests ot show Herodotus the 
plromb, it. 202. 

Themis, L sa 

Themlstoelea, L 806; cllaraetor of, 80T; 
his policy, 808; overreaches Sparta, 
890: his treason and death, 812. 

Theodorus, brother of Herodotus, IL 
892. 

Theodorus of Samos, L 84, 71, 100, 289; 
reception of Herodotus, 70. 

TheorL L 211. 

Thera colonized by Theras, iL 118 ; The- 
raoans commanded by the oracle at 
I>elphl to colonize Libya, ib. 

Theras colonizes Thera, iL 118. 

Thermopylae, L 88; pass of, visited by 
Herodotus, 878; history and descrip- 
tion of the battle, 879; inscriptions 
at, 884. 

Theron, ode of consolation to, IL 90. 
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Theaeus, L 268 ; his division of the peo- 
ple of Attica, 264; temple o^ at 
Athens, 258, 842. 

Thespis transforms the choros into a 
drama, ii. 87. 

Thessaly, L 878, 884. 

Thessalians, storj of their war with the 
Phocians, i. 240. 

Thestes, iL 122. 

Thornax, mount, gold statue of Apollo 
on, 198, ii. 258. 

Thoth, the Egyptian Thermes, ii. 196. 

Thrace, geography of, L 872, 898. 

Thracians, i. 285; savage character, 894; 
manners and customs of, ib.; oracle 
of Dionysus, 895 ; belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, 408, 409. 

Threnes, ii. 91. 

Threnos, L 60. 

Thuria, spring o^ i. 1& 

Thurium, establishment of the colony 
of; L 19 ; disputes between the Athe- 
nian and Spartan Thurians, 28; 
Herodotus^s residence there, ii. 404. 

Thyestes, legend of, iL 44. 

Thymele, ii. 40, 47. 

Thyrea, i. 147. 

Thyrsus, ii 81. 

Thyssageta;, ii 22. 

Tiglath-Fileser, king of Assyria, 11. 292. 

Tllones, i 896. 

Timarete, ii 199. 

Timbuctoo, ii 222. 

Timnes, the Scythian commissioner, his 
information to Herodotus, i 417 ; goes 
with Herodotus to Byzantium, i 429 ; 
his character, ib. 

Timocracy of Solon, i 274. 

Tin islands, i 884. 

rirhakah, Ethiopian dynasty of, Ii 167; 
advances to repel Sennacherib, 168. 

Titaaides, i 44. 

Titans, i 44 ; defeated by Zeus, 46 ; libe- 
rated from Tartarus, ii 96; efforts to 
destroy Dionysus Zagreus, 100. 

Tmolus, mount, ii 272. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae, her 
proposals to Cyrus, ii 25; defeats 
Cyrus, 27. 

Tophet, il. 886. 

Torch-race, ii 67. 

Tower of Babel, Ii 282. 

Traders, Egyptian caste of; ii 140. 

Tragedy monopolized by the Athenians, 
Ii 86; origin and development of; 87; 
chorus of; 88 ; peculiar character of 
ancient tragedv, iJb. ; representation of 
the Oresteia of ufischylus, 46. 

Trapezitae, or money-changers, i 825. 

Traspies, i 484. 

Trausi, strange customs of; at births and 
fhnerals, i 895. 

Treasury of Atreus, i 141. 

Treasury of Bhampsinitus, story of, ii 
168. 

Treton, pass of; i 188. 

Triads, Egyptian, Ii 196. 



Trioplum, i 81. 

Triptolemus, U. 7a 

Trireme, i 24, 102. 

Trochilus, 11. 220. 

Trophonius, cave and oracle of; i 848 ; 
consulted by Phylarchus, 246. 

Troy, i 80, 81, 897. 

Tumulus of Alyattes, ii 274. 

Typhon, i 188, ii 189 ; curious ceremo- 
nies in honor of; 188, 196. 

Tyre, its antiquity, ii 224; history o^ 
226 ; visit of Herodotus to, 228. 

Tyrrhenus, ii 274. 

Underglrding of ships, ii 111. 

Uranus, i 44. 

Urns, funeral, ii 58, 487. 

Yalor highly esteemed by the Per8lsu% 

ii869. 
Yapor baths, Scythian, i 426. 
Vases, fhneral, ii 48. 
Vashti, story of; Ii 872. 
Victory, wingless, temple of; ii 427. 
Vine leaves, extract of, i 817. 
Vows, Egyptian, 11. 204. 

War customs of the Scythians, i 419. 
White Fortress at Memphis, Ii 147. 
Willow rods, Scythian mode of divining 

with, i 421. 
Wine, trade in, ii 104, 141. 
Winged bulls at Persepolis, ii 850. 
Woman, disputation concerning, i 884. 
Wrestling matches at Olympia, i 220. 
Writing, Greek, i 88; Egyptian, ii 126, 

144. 

Xanthus, i 88. 

Xenarchus, 1. 82& 

Xenocles the choregus, ii 87. 

Xerxes, his remark on Artemisia* i 68; 
refhses to relieve the Spartans of their 
crime in murdering the Persian her- 
alds, 202; his alarm at Thermopylte, 
880 ; canal at Athos, 886 ; bridges over 
the Hellespont, 405; scourges the 
straits, 407 ; Xerxes's contest with Ar- 
tabazanes for the Persian throne, ii 
841 ; reduces EflVpt, 842 ; prepares for 
the invasion of Greece, io. ; order of 
his army, ib. ; review at Abydo^ 844; 
character of the war, i&.; his death, 
845 ; haU of; at PersepoUs, 851. 

Year, the Attic, i 295, and note. 

Zacynthus, pitch-wells at, i 282. 
Zagreus, Orphic ideas concerning, ii 99; 

legend of, 100. 
Zalmoxis, a Thradan deity, i 409; said 

to have been a slave of Pythagoras, 

4b.; taught the immortality of the 

soul, 410. 
Zea, Egyptian, ii 126. 
Zechariah, ii. 228. 
Zendavesta, religions ideas set forth in, 

ii814. 
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Zarefth, II. 878, S79. 

ZenibtMbel, IL 86C 

Zens, aaerlfloe to, i 14; birth oi; 45; de- 
feats Gronns and the Tltana. 45; altar 
toZena the Liberator, 76; legend of 
ZeoB and Leto, 88 ; temple of Zeiu at 
(Nympla, 206 ; saerliiees In, 216; tem- 
ple o( at Athens, 261; eoltoft of Zens 
laphystins at Alos, 4M; Persephone, 
daoghter of Zens, li. 74; Ugend ot 
her marriage with Pinto, to.; Zens 
Ghthonioa, 90; release of the Titans 
from Tartams, 96: Orphio idea eon- 
eeming ZeJiB, 99; Zens Ammon, 184; 



the Egyptian Zens^ 196^ 197; omdes 
of Zens at Dodona, Thebes, and Am^ 
monlnm, 206; mode of rerealing his 
oraclee, %99; Zens the Expiator, 266; 
r^resentation of Zens in scnlptnre, 

Zimrl, extraoidinaiT death of; IL 891. 

Zion, IL 986. 

Zoprms mutilates himself for flie sake 
of captnring Babvlon, li. 882. 

Zoroaster, ii. 101 ; doctrines oi; 814; re- 
stores the pnre religion of Ormnzd In 
opposition to the ftlse reU^on of 
Ahriman, 816L 
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